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CIVILIZATION AND THE fF ULFILMENT 
OF HUMAN LIFE 


M. C. GHOSE 


Teachers’ Training Department, Calcutta University. 


Materials which constitute human civilization are the byproducts- of Be : e 
the stiuggles and activities of man for the achievement of his security and 
"* * welfare in life. But the form of this civilization has been organized and 
sitaped by the creative mind df social man. It is the allurement of the 
sense of security and happiness that has always prompted man to learn to 
think properly and to secure his advancement through numberless varteties 
of activities. The learning of the art of thinking with reason gave man a ..- a 
tremendous power to find out in a marvellous way, objects and entities. that. 
would determine his happiness in all the different phases of his life: "Man's 
. power of the utilization of the thinking process is at the root of all his 
possessions—material, mental and spiritual ; and ‘his menta] activities - 
have ultimately led him to create his Art, Religion, Philosophy, Sciénce, 
Technology and other branches of human speculation and knowledge.” ~ 


. e Civilization which indicates a distinct patterneof the life and attitude 
of man is an entity which manifests itself in various styles and passes through 
various stages.of development ; it originated under certain specific condi- , 
tions of the social life of man. It grew out of peculiar forms of-mental and | 
social coordinations which brought about an exalted condition ‘of his mind ' 
and inspired him to pereeive thé visión of a better anë brighter day’ of his 
life. It was the spiritual nature of his hope for happiness that changed the 
character of his mind. His mind thus developed* the characteristics -of ~ “a 
- the mind of civilized man ; and he became civilized. ‘The. Ghose-Durkhicim 
| ; theory of the origin of human civilization endeavours indirectly, to suggest . 
the ane of the role of the "a of fypare Happiness gung the ‘exalted c 
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condition of the mind of man in an assemblage, for the starb of civilization". 
The visionary hope of happiness was then really responsible for “the origin 
of human civilization. 
‘Happiness normally, should be in the possession of every human 
“being. , Without it'man can neither enjoy a sound mental health ‘nor develop 
the noble traits of human life, And it was through happiness therefore, 
that Plato wanted “the whole state to grow up in a noble order”, | 
AC complete lack of happiness in the life of man tends to develop the 
spirit of frustration which is a basic source of misery in his life. Frustration, 
is:a sure indication. of the unsoundness of the mind of man. Abnormal 
activities of.déspotic rulers, dictators, war-lords and generals and of others 
“who are. inclined to jingoism owe their origin to the unsound conditions of 
their mental health. Itisthe healthy mind of man that can preserve, protect 
and improve the structure of human civilization. | 
What is the end of human life? Is the life of man fortuitous ? Ór, 
. 1s there a purpose in his life ? Whaf then, is the good of human life? What 
; “does. true civilization mean ? And what is its real nature? These are some 
us : questions which have played significant roles in the life of man. It is in 
«i, ** eonnection with his idea of happiness that man has been in the grip of these 
eternal questions the partial answers of which have stimulated him to 
continue with his progress. Man's inability to answer these questions 
completely has been the source of the strength of all his adventurous activi- 
ties. ; 
T Man's quest for happiness is the T element which motivates 
him to feel the want of countless necessities of life. This feeling of want 
has urged man not only to create various objects for his use but has also 
moved him to reconstruct his ownself through creative changes. | 
| Thoughts have truly, transformed the life of man ; they have ori- : 
ginated and sustained the stream of his civilization. Human civilization 
thus, is intimately related to the thinking process of man ; but this 
_thinking ‘process itself is a process of* co-ordination. It has already been 
‘suggested that forms of mental and social co-ordinations under certain 
circumstances, “were responsible for the origin of human civilization ; 
and processes of co-ordiwation were responsible also for the development 
. in stages or"the evolution of this civilization. Social thinkers who study 
< civilization ‘are of general opinion that they do not really know why 


p (1). Vide 
Gy Civilizatigns and their styles—M. C, Ghose-—The Galcutta R Review, December” 
1962, pages 1912192... ; 
(i) Les Formes: elementatres de la vie religieuse : Le systeme totemique 
. en . "Australis —Emile Durkheim. Page 603. 
A (iit) The origin of civilized societies—Rushton Coulborn. 
. (iv) Somo suggestions for the improvement of human society—M. C. Ghose—Tho ' : 
alenia, Beview, Pu 1963, Es d 159r 
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the march of civilization takes place like the process- of evolution.’ 
But the concept of vital co-ordination can explain the movements of both 
evolution and civilization. The progress of civilization in stages, takes 
place like evolution itself i in Nature, under the pesce öf ihe. or ce of 
vital co-ordination’. Bd ri 
Directly or indirectly the rise and the development of fhe’ art of 


thinking of man took place mainly in connection -with his search for 





happiness; and it is true that human thought has helped the devélopment | 


of the grandeur and nobility of the life of man. Real thinking in fact, 
began when prtmitive man seriously felt the need of devising Simple mate- 
rial objects for his use in life. Starting from this "beginbing' human 
thinking process gained more and more power to forsee and visualize 
objects, ideas or their considerations; and at last it “became subtle 


enough for utilizing such abstract thoughts as were built: up with = 


the entities that could not be seized by the senses of man. It is the 


thinking process of man that has breught about all conceivable forms : 


of prosperity in his life. Human ‘prosperity is not limited only to the. 


material phase of man’s life; it may be extended even to his mental, 


intellectual and spiritual Dose But it is surprising "that all ‘great l 


thoughts and profound ideas of man have been gonea nara in 
hardship. l vem ks 
Roughly sneaking’ we can divide the whole range of man's thinking. 


the second is—thinking in search of those thoughts and concepts which 
either worked for his happiness or served as objects of his happiness. The 
concepts of truth, beauty, goodness, virtue, nobility, morality and the 
like have helped man to be happy ; but such all-embracing-and magni- 
ficent concepts as the. Absolute, Reality, Receptacle, Bhuma and’ the 
like which included the whole of the universe in all its totality, were 


evolved for the generation of profound peace, serenity and happiness in . 


into two phases. The ‘first is—thinking in connection with the planning . 
and devising of material objects that would enhance his happiness; and -` 


the mind of man. Plato’s concept of the Receptacle embodied, according = 


to him, the essential unity of the universe as an actuality, although it 
wasconceived to be absolutely abstract and reniote “from life and motion" 
in which all actualities must take place. The grand concept of the. “Bhumg . 
of the preceptors of ancient India, who lived in forests, for ühdisturbed 


contemplations meant to comprise everything conceivable, material and - 


4Q4mmaterial, in the ad dd ; it was conceived to ees al ‘material | 


(3) Vide Mainspring of "Civilization —Ellisworth Huntington,- | page 3. 


(3) Vide the following papers— ` 
(i) Evolution and Human Progress—M. C. 'Ghose—The Calcutta Review, J an. 


1964, Pages 37-38. 
{it) The Synthesis, of Social Entities—M. C. Ghose, The Calontta m March,- 
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(iit) ddücstión as a Social ‘Process—M. .C. Spore, The Calcutta Review, Septet, kah; 
1963. TE 4 3 : fae cu 
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bodies, forces, processes and phenomena of Nature, including- evon human 
thoughts and ideas, which were all bound together as a harmoniously 
coordinated whole: Human happiness, these sages suggested, lay in 
the ability ‘to. conceive this one-ness of the Supreme Whole which they 
called “Bhuma”. “There is happiness only in the Supreme Whole ; frag- 
ments cannot claim. it.’’* 
The world in which man lives is a world of his ideas. Man has ereated, 
accepted: and favoured the growth of all such thoughts, ideas and concepts 
as nave been en in developing the spirit of peace and, 
"life of man, . ; Hae: not Cie ‘concept of God. been properly developed .for 
the supreme “Happiness of man; “along with the development of the 
ultimate conċepts of beauty, truth and goodness?’ Beauty is a vision 
which is.at.the back of all human activities. It is a fundamental 
factor in human life ; even truth and goodness are its derivatives. 
We know that man, with the eid of his visionary thoughts, has tried 





to construct’ various ‘subtle ideas and ‘images regarding the attributes ` 


of God. Man_has reasonably been prompted to consider the panoramic 
manifestations of the universe- containing a world of changes and crea- 
tions to be the products of the playful activities of the Creator. And 
from the point of view of the nature of His activities the Architect of. the. 
universe was confirmed by: many to be an Artist. But a: good many | 
Of other thinkers found reasons to consider the Supreme Planner * 
"to be’ either an engineer: or & biologist. An interesting suggestion 
has furthermore, ‘been made to the effect that from an. analysis of the 
nature of the planning of the universe it can be assured that this planning 
is the-work. of a pure mathematician. 

It is through the creation of such profound and abstract concepts 
that’ man has been. able to spiritualize the world in which he lives. 
Flights in connection with luxurious thoughts of man have helped him 
t6 develop his spiritual vision ; Religion after all, is such a vision. . 

'. *. Religion is not alien to man ; during various stages of his develop- 
ment it has always been the source of his strength for struggles. And what 
is more the intense fornf of mental exaltation motivated by the hope eof 
reaching a ‘new, happy and prosperous social life, which took place under 
ecertain specific conditions for the origin of civilization, was either a 
tapturous form of religious feeling or a feeling quite akin to it. It was in 
' connection with,the experiences of religious life that Durkheim suggested | 
the’ importance of thè appearance of the mental exa?tation in a concentrated 


jb _Sosial group, 5i jn expectation of better and brighter days, for the actual 


4 E “awakening "of the life of the community. But the credit of the imd 


(4). Ghisndogys: Upanishad ; Chapter VII, Sec... 28. 


' (8) *Vide Eduéation and the aggregation of intellectual materials —M. C. Ghose i 3 


The, mouths! ne J anuary 1960460. 49-50. ' 
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of. Durkheim’s idea for its wider application and «tilization for a partial 
explanation of the condition of the rise of civilization belongs to Professor 
R. Coulborn.* The explan ation however, could ‘not be complete. It. 
is the doctrine of vital coordination which. has been able to. ‘explain clearly 
and effectively the circumstances under which the start df humzn civiliza- 
tion could take place." The coordination ofa new- and loftyideal and an 
emotional coordination of the group for accepting a new way of life under 
the inspiration of this ideal are essential for the start of civilizatien ; the 
social group under these circumstances naturally coordinates with other 
groups to form much bigger units. Mere exaltations, even inva. concentrated 
social group, as suggested by Durkheim are not enough. for leading the group 
„to a new form of social life. It is thé acquiescence of a.néw. ‘social... life with 
its attractive values and fresh outlooks that can effect the transformation 


, of the community in which it really means the birth of a new soul. . 


Man’s helplessness in infancy and his natural cares and anxieties ` 
for the new born in his society indicate the biological significance of altruism. 
in his life. His love for others is inborn in him ; it isa fitndamental trait 
of his life. An ideal to him can therefore, be basic and lively only if it i is 
related somehow to his society. A 

The development of the feeling of the possession of a sonivisls ideal 
or purpose motivated by the spirit of altruism, in an emotionally -coordinated 
social group is therefore, prone to generate the type of mental vigour. which, 

. by acting under the influence of a. vision of hope and inspiration, can quickly 
' transform the mental attitude of man for effecting an abrupt uplift of his. . 
life and society. The process which may be called the ‘process of Revolu- | 
tionary Social Elevation can take place only under the specific conditions” 
we have mentioned ; it opens out a new horizon with new. possibilities in 
the life of the group for it develops a spiritual feeling which is accompanied 
by the growth of the spirits of cooperation and solidarity in individuals. 
And the effect of all this is a renaissance of the social group. It was a 
form of this process of Revolutionary Social Elevation which was “responsible 
for the start of human civilization. The blending thus, of Durkheim’s 
doctrine of the religious life of man and the doctrine of vital coordination 


eapplied to the social phase of his life, has been mdde with a view to developing 


the most perfect theory of the origin of the civilization of man.. ETA 
The determination of the precise condition in which human oiviliaa- 
tion originated is interesting not only from the point of viéw of the history 
of. human’ society but also “from the point of view of the practical re- 
integration of decad8nt societies, which can be eéifected creatively. "Pro. 


cesses of integration, disintegration and reintegration are all known to take 
. 5e. E 
(6) The Origin of Civilized Societies —R. Coulborn (Prinieton Unerversty Press— 
Princeton, N.: J.) . 
(7) (4) Civilizations ane their styles—M. C. Ghose—The. Calepita Review, Decem. : 
ber 1962, pages 291-292. p G ri ; 
0o {ii} The march of Civilizations Me C. Ghose ET £o pe LE us 
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place in human social groups. But what is the best method for the. re- 
integration of a disintegrated civilized society? A civilized society which 
. has suffered disintegration, can be best re-integrated with the aid of the 
creation of a new ideal and the establishment of the condition similar 

. to the one'in. which ‘civilization could have its origin. 

CiviliZation i is a creation of the mind of man ; it grew out of inspira- 
tional activities of hismind. Much as the mind of ilis organism is responsible 
for the evolution of'its physical structure the mind of man is responsible 
for the growth of the structure of human civilization. And itis the intense , 
craving of man for his welfare and happiness that has led him*to the origin 
arid the development of his civilization. g 

‘Behind every great civilization there has always been a vision of its 
own. : But a visidn generally consists of thoughts coloured by intense 
; emotions.” - Civilizations are moulded by the impacts of various thoughts, 
and influences. Ancient Greeks were inspired by the beautiful and the 

. Civilization which they created was therefore, motivated by the concept 
of beauty. Ancient Hindus however, were inspired by the sublime and 
. the -civilization which they built up was motivated by the visionary idea 
of the sublime’. "Man's power to subjugaté the entire physical world 
is limited; but his mental equipment is of such a high order that it has 
therefore; developed a strong inclination to compensate the limitation by 
taking recourse to mental adventures ; all adventures of man are in search 
of happiness. pees 

. The mind of man; can never po PAK E developed under the strain ` 
of economie distrésses. It can never:be enriched again by the mere acquisi- - 
"tion. of gatha riches ; the accumulation of material wealth may retain 
the emptiness of the: inner life of man. Harmony is happiness ; and it 
is. the harmony between material and mental prosperities that can make 

man truly happy. . 

It may be difficult either to indiobte precisely” what happiness ls or 
to suggest methods that would cause it to appear profusely in human life 
but the assertion that happiness depends largely upon the satisfaction of 
the inner cravings of man is undoubtedly sound. Man’s natural cravings 
however, are not limited oily to material phases of his life. Man cannot» 
‘live by bread alone ;:his social, imtellectual and spiritual cravings ate also 
intense. . He cannot be happy without the satisfaction of all these cravings. 
To achieve; lis. development in the.various phases of his life is also an inner 
craving of man. Love and faith of man are closely linked to all his natural 
'eravings ; and that is why he has been able to widen the Fange of his imagina- 
tion and vision ; and. that is.also why he has a natural urge for creative 

A abtivities in His life. - Tt is through creative activities that man can be 

: ‘? Supromely happy. Üreativeness i is | the primemover of all human accomplish- 
";ments::- oo s ME : 


- 8° (8) The Creativé a T of: man—M. C. Ghose—The Calcutta Review 
d Sept. 1965, pages. 214-215. 
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The fact that all creative activities are moved and.mbtivated by the 
sense of some sort of love, attraction, worthinessor worthwhileness insinuates | 
the importance of ideals in human life. But ideals that are motivated 
by the idea of the advancement of the «welfare of man are the best 
ideals for*him for they tan truly inspire him. It has been. found: that 
all thoughts and activities beweft of social ideals and considerations terminate 
in despair in the long run. An ideal to be really dynamic must be 
an ideal of the social life of man. Man, in fixtures is sure tq learn 
through practical experience that the highest form of his happiness comes 
from doing gaod to others. For his real happiness man must lead a selfless 
and cooperative life. The social ideal is the best ideal for the life of man. 
[t is the objectivity of this ideal that has made it valuable. 
* Love is akin to happiness ; to be able to love is toebe happy.. Love 
and happiness which are thus similar are both social in their formis ; they. - 
"may be developed, therefore, in their natural states only in societies. Both 
love and happiness can elevate and — the life of man and can cause : 
it to move towards divinity.. | . .. e HG rake 
Peace is also happiness bacausé it is ‘a condition of ini IM : 
the highest and noblest form of happiness can grow only out of mental 
harmony. And happiness develops peace much as peace develops happiness: 
in the mind of man. Love, peace and happiness are closely ` associated 
in the life of man. And all of them are similar in the sense that their presenco 
œe develops strikingly similar conditions. of mind. ; 
| . Happiness, after all, is.à social! “entity ; :and it ig its social implications 
that make it real in human life. Although | various factors eonspire to build... 
up happiness in the life of. man it is the social ‘feeling or altruism in some’ ý 
form or other, which serves as the most active element for its generation. 
°, And it is the force of social ideals, which gives a fone to human happiness.. 
It is true that the idea of happiness reigns supreme in the mind of man. ` 
But is it happiness or the fulfilment of his life after which man really 
runs? It is fulfilment to be sure.* And this is true particularly because 
fulfilment is an all-inclusive and significant term from the point of view of 
Biology. But in the life of man it is happiness that brings about hits fulfil- 
pent; and perfect happiness is complete fulfilment to him. But tet 
us not forget one thing ; what is happiness to man must include the satis- 
faction of a wide variety of cravings, including his mental, social and: spiritual 
cravings also. .It is practically all the same, therefore, if we. -accept 
either happiness or fulfilment as the supreme end of. the life" “of: man: 
There is nothing myeterious about it. Life struggles for its fulfilment ; 
and man struggles to create his happiness. 


E A 


Since life is the condition of being alive its fuffilment lies ifi the proüóse n 


of its continuity ; and fulfilment in the life of man must; therefore, consist; 
€ in the achievement of a perfect form of the process of its living. : PC | 
in the life of man does not — the realization of a state which moms 








“ka mak 
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of no further change or improvement ; it, on the other hand, goes to indicate 
a worthy pattern of life to be lived, which must include the pe that can 
. effect the reconstruction of the life of man. Ro 7$ 
: - The role of the creativeneds 1 in man is énormiosly great: because man 
is biologically endowed with the potentiality of unlimited possibilities which 
can be realized only through creative processe8. Even in his individual 
life, starting from aniniality, man can attain divinity through the creative 
development | of ajl nbble qualities, characteristics and traits ; but adequate 
development ‘of these noble qualities can be achieved only when the develop- 
ment of all- the phases of his social, intellectual and spiritual lifeds motivated 
and coloüred by the spirit of love of some kind. - It is „the spirit of love 
which hag’ “been the most active element for the transformation of the mind 
T ofi man. mie um i ii 
| --Civiligation ` is a structure of the mind of social man. It is a social , 
S “ind like all social entities it can live only through the process of. 
ir eontinnity: tis the sense of happisess which has caused the continuity 
and éxpansion of human civilization ; it is also the idea of happiness that 
' has Always lured individual man to secure his development. The jnerease 
nafs häppińtss, in thé life of man will surely, Weton, change. the general 
i "nature: of man for the better. 


i 


«Man is still in the making ; he has a future which will depend entirely 
bino the creativé processes that he employs for his own reconstruction. 
If nian can rescue himself from perversions born of his enormous power, 

^ and if he can learn to, guide himself properly he is sure to develop tremen- 
dously not Orly: his «vision, intuition and wisdom but also.the spirits of 
lové; hope:end faith in his life. And with the “development of these he 
will be‘able to open à new horizon in the field of the possibilities of his life. 
It is the creative processes for the ultimate development of divinity in man 
from which emanate the ennobling and sublime feeling of fulfilment in his 
life. Ideally, the supreme fulfilment of the life of man and. the. fulfilment 
of. the attainment of divinity in his life are one. 


Man. can build up a glorious future, not through the mere idus 
ment of his material civilization, but through the processes of his creative 
"reconstruction. The three essential factors which can reconstruct the 
life of man are the adoptation of a worthy purpose in life, the augmenta- 
‘tion. of the. spirit of altruism and the achievement of an all-round develop- 
ment in ‘him. ?: .: Processes that can reconstruct the life of man are also the 
ones that can fect the,fulfilment of his life. " ^d A E 


It is through. creative reconstruction- that man can perfectly nie 
the ultimate ftüfilment of his life and can achieve the condition of supreme 
happiness. But Sho. will help him. to effect his reconstruction and guide 


;:(9): The ae Recolstiuction of man—M. c. Ghose—The Calcutta ee ` 
 Sépt., 1968, - Dev 
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him in the path of his progressive development ? And how will he be able 

to create the conditions that will ensure supreme happiness in his life ? 

Great Religions and Philosophies, throughout the ages, have been 
suggesting to man the formation of such ways and attitudes of life as can - 
naturally ensure his welfare by elevating ‘the condition of his mental life, 
But their suggestions, in general, consist of theoretical’ directions. It is 
human society with its silent but dynamic social forées ‘that practically 
induces man to utilize the ideas offered by all these agencies, regarding the 
development of his life. Human society which was. the ealigst Sducator 

. of man is still the greatest moulder of his life. — | j 
We knéw that it is human society which has stimulated” "thé borih 
of all creative actiyities of man—both material ànd“ ‘speculative, Å But for 
his society Art, Religion, Philosophy, Science and Technology would never 
have appeared in his life. The social mind of a compagt sóĉietý takés ad- . 
,vantages of all human knowledge and ideas for devising : “Processes, m 
for shaping and controlling the pattern of the life of man. . Piocesseš” Ea 
which social groups form individual minds are. more significanit and nore 
important than the processes by Which individuals form their social groups. 
Human society is a wonderful creation ; it is pragmatic enough to . 
develop ‘those traits and tendencies in the life of man that are valitable : dor, 
him. It is keen, therefore, to develop ethical and spiritual senses of the ` 
mind of man for they are supremely valuable in his life. . Thoughts, ideas 
and activities that are motivated by elements of social value are considered. 
ethical. Man is what his society has made him, Again it is the condition 
"of human society upon which depends the extent to which the development. 
E of the life of individual.man and the growth of his happiness’ ‘can take place. -. 
; Whatever might have beén the iminediate causé of . the fofmation af | 
the state, it is, after all, a society ; and it should, therefore, derive inspira- 
-  tidtis for the development of its integrating forces from a natural. and. ideal 
society. Aij ideal human society is a family writ large, which works , through i 
silent forces, to develop those individual and so¢ial traits that are.yaluable 
for man. The state ought tó be a creative society for'the creative recon- 
struction of man and his environment. Movements for social progress may 
often be vigorous but théy are bound to be shortlived. They cannot continue 
for long for they generally die away with the disappearance from the 
aréna, of those individuals who once started and fostered such agita- 
tions. Itis only the methodically organized state that can work assiduously 
and continuously for ages, for the amelioration of social. conditions. 
The state after all, is an organization for the achievement of the 
welfare of its citizens. The most i sigoimonnt chafaoteristic of the state 
state, with all its wealth of Aa tons, should beto: teach individual’ B 
to acquire all those objects and entities that are  nécéssaty dor their happiness E 
g and also for the progressive growth of hunian civilization. Thus, sconcsived 
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and -eonstructed: tlie state becomes.an ideal institution for educating 

man. Us 8c. 7. E "act enu 

Iti is of utmost importance that the state should, for the development 

- of the happiness of its citizens, _ try to create and maintain the conditions 
that are eminently suitable for the development, of the national’ talents 
and the utilization of the national resources of the country.- All these will 
encourage the flow of creative activities of nations in their own fields of 
choice and tark the growth of indigenous industries which. are naturally 
different im. :üifferent regions. “And thus will grow the tendency of the 
development of the spirit of cooperation, in place of the spirit of competition, ° 
in the“ field:: “Of: internatiorial market. The development of the tendency - 

. is ‘valuable i in the sphere of all human relations for natione have their indivi- . 
dualities much as individuals have. Man’s life should be inspired by feelings 
-of love and gifts of happiness ; and it should be directed by knowledge and 
“wisdom. ° 


In the pageant of humanity, individuals or groups of individuals 
belonging to different fields of human “thoughts, endeavours and enterprises, 
who have consciously utilized their creative énergies for the growth 
of man’s happiness are the true leaders of mankind ; it is they wHo . have 
played the roles of torchbearers of the spectacular procéssion of human pro- 
gress. The march of human progress is a march in quest of ` _happiness, 
which; to man, is the essential factor in everything he craves . to have. 
Spencer who attempted to appraise happiness objectively suggested “that ^e 

| complete life was complete happiness to man., What. else can ı „perfect . 
happiness be if it is not total fulfilment ? 2 


-. The state should be responsible not only for sêking the welfare of the 
nation: but also for the development of freedom and happiness of the indivi-. 
dual- citizens of. the country. Half of the miseries of the world would. 
disappear if politicians and leaders of states, instead of earrying out their 
own favourite and pet schemes of activities, concentrate their energies with 
a view to working for the happiness of citizens. And there are reasons. 
to believe that it was the idea of human happiness which , prompted Plato 
to write out his famous treatise —Republio. "The book contained elements. 
and ideas from Philosophy, Politics, Sociology, Education and the like ; but, 

: all of them were made to work jointly for the planning of human happiness: 


. Activities of politicians in many countries, specially in unprogressive- 
countries, show that politicians work like dictators with no care or concern. 
for the happiness, welfare and reconstruction of common man. Such 
activities indicate, furtfermore, that they are primatily after their own: 
selfish gains, motives and ostentations.. Conventional dealings and. attitudes 

of politicians” in the field of politics are not in keeping with the 
debi of sqeial.d dealings i in other fields of human life ; they belong to much’ 
lower; roris emus Huxley once. suggested. that: Fuse: followed by: ` 


^ 
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Political leaders destroyed their intellect for serious work. for worthwhile 
ends and designs.!* : 
| Politicians should change. the nature of their activities ; Ga should : 
remember that they are to work solely for the welfare and happiness of their 
people. "The state, after all, is a contrivance for working for the betterment 
of the condition of the life of man ; it is the most powerful and natural insti- 
tution for reconstructing man's: life. 1! Politics asa cultural activity of man 
cannot afford to be queer in the framework of modern, ivilizagion. It 
can gain a new and respeotable status only as a branch of Social “Science. 
Philosophers and educationists can show the way to a maj jestic. civilization 
and prosperous life of man but it.is statesmen and politicians who can 
practically help nations to realize such conditions in their lives. “Only 
selfless educationists and individuals profoundly interested in social. work 
should take to practical politics ; only they can: work “to make man happy 


and prosperous. 


+ ` Nu ^. z E 
"5 o . LA " 
(10) Life and Letters (Thomas Huxley}—vol. 3, page 388, : E d 
(11) Vide Perpetual Peace Among Nations {M C. Ghosb). 1 in “the Coloüita 
Review; April, 1966. It contains a plan which may be called Tetitsr0ar SCHEME 
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EARTH CLAIM 
; RUBY ZAGOREN | 


What earth claims, give 
For it can take 

By.-fire, by flood, 

By beast, by snake. 


The earth can claim 
What we withhold 
Though we hide well 
And be not bold 


For earth ig, all 
We keep within 
For we are earth, 
Our bone, our skin. 


` 
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PERSIAN AS A CARRIER OF SANSKRIT 
SOUNDS TO OTHER LANGUAGES - 


RABINDRAKUMAR SIDDHANTASHASTREE 


Thorough researches in linguistics have ingak out thé fact 

' to the present writer that the fore-fathers of the Aryas had their 
earliest habitat in Northern India, and that they migrated to other 
- countries on differeht occasions. The fact has also been revealed that 
the earliest migration took place more than 10 thousand years ago” 

! and that the Aryas in those days of earliest antiquity used thé land- 
route through the mountainous regions of the north-western frontier 
of this country. It is also known tbxough deep researches that the 
migrants of the earliest days made their first colony in” the central 
provinceg of Persia. and that the flows of new migrants compelled a 
considerable part of the new colonists to move towards other countries 
for making their new habitations. Persian, a new language formed 
with a mixture of Sanskrit and the local vocabularies, ‘therefore, 
stood as a medium between Sanskrit and the Aryan languages of 
Kurope. In the present article I shall show how the original Sanskrit 
sounds passed through Persian to Greek, Latin, German, and: 
English. It is needless to say that French, Spanish, Swiss and “some 
other languages of Europe also have innumerable Sanskrit words in 
each of them with-slight'changes in sounds, which may be discussed 
in a different article. 

According to. my consideration, Persian is the eldest daughter 

of Sanskrit, and. Greek is. the immediate younger sister of Persian. 
Next to Greek is: satin, after which fall German and English respect- 
ively. D therefore. like to start with Greek. The following list will 
slow how the Sanskrit sounds underwent. a slight change in Persian, 
and how this change was a bigger one-int Greek. 


Sanskrit , Persian . Greek 
asva (horse). ... asv;asb.  ...  alogo . : 
esa. (he) KM igéu (they) ' ... ene 
kukkuta, (cock) ... katunah "T kota 
chäga (goat) ... guch oec gida 
jênu (knee) .. janu .. gonu i . 


& For details please seo ‘The Earliest Aboae of the Aryas” by “the NL writes 
(Caloutta.Review:; May 1965). : 
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Sanskrit = a Persian Greek 
tasya (his) | ".. tahe ie tau 
tātā (star) ~ t sürim —.. .  Z aster 
danava (demon). . div a daimon 
daru ( wood) . dara ee deros 
duhitr (daughter) ` "dukhtár "thugater 
a dira (door) ; io - dar i thura (d has been 


dyi (two) . 
;-,makha, (nail) 


LP . e * g 
 ;Dàimau (name), 
TA nikhila (all) ; KAEH 


»t:pasc&t; (back; after ;-... 


in, _ past.) 
ieie ad 
syah (your) ' 
i 
Cor banita | 


j ae es Xburden): 


mama (ny) . l 
` mahän (great) 
masa (month) 
. -misrita (mixed) 
$üra (hero) 
sapta (seven). 


LAH | 


ave 


t., 


vee. makhlut- ; 


past, 


: pigtah 


QUO. us es 


n&khun 


nim. 
kull.. 


= -val 


wo madan . 
; Muazzam- 


mah 


. ura _ 
, hapta |... 


, 
s.. 


“devoiced and aspirated). e 
duo: . , - 
nuchi (pronounced. . 

“as nukhi). * 
onoma 
olos 
piso 


;. potra 
‘Wag o’ a, 


...5 -bonāt (or vanity ES .pautanü (b lios been; 


. devoiced and the n and. 


their places). | - ; 


The. following list: ‘will show -how ie 


into Latin through Persian. 
' Sanskrit E 


adhah (down) 
améa (share) . 
apsaras (fairy) e 


karna (ear) 


€ 


ay A 
, karoti (he treates), * 


=- Persian’ 


daman 
hissah. 
pari 


kus 


| e 


. kardan 


t sounds have changed 


at 


devoiced and aspirated): 


mou - oo: . 
' megalas 

men : T 
. miktas 
. eros. 


epta ES 
Sanskrit sounds passed 


Tatin : +: 
de | 
sors 
* founus (p has: bai 
_. aspirated). 
...genia (k has been 
voiced). .. 
creare (c is pronou. 
_- | need as kh 
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Sanskrit Penn Persian .- Latin : = C. we os 
kàka (crow) ..  kàlág MA d cornix (as above). 
gala (throat) -:...-.. gulü  . > ++ “gula... zi 
grha (home) = | .- harem . see EU E Sade 
catvàr (four) .. »* challàr ger | queter (Sanskrit c hes 
| . been changed into k and is 
| written with the. letter q). 
jànu (knee) . .. ZAn" (or janu)... genug (cavarga chan- 
. B | T" ges into "kavarga).... 
tara (star) " '.. BStàram ee stella .(r changes into: 
| ho € gi rss 1 by the rule ee | 
° ^ 'alayorabhedah) 
dvi (two) .. du quw GUO! L0 0. vost 
* nadi (nerve; vein). .... nabz. .. ie | nervi -` Be s A 
naman (name) ^ ..., nim 4 ^ onoma 7C 7 
nisa (nose) /.. akhnas " .... nasus. .: 
pavitra (pure) . . ... palas 4. e purus 
pürna (full) . pur -—7 " plenus . i m ii 
bira (hero) hi P ws pir P re pr . PRIM 4 Mbh 
mama (my) | 4. madan | E meum `. n! el 
marttya (mortal) M mirtalam — ... | mortalis PLN 
, ratha (chariot) . ee arradah —— .... ` rota i 
vaha (carry; convey) ... vag ^ .. vebo z ; 
visila (big; vast) . vasi ^  . .. vastus * E . | 
vira (hero) | . p = pir 28 vir | 
gaspa (herb)... ^... haf .. herba 
sas. (six) (o. o BAB din. BTS E m 
säh (he) ,  .. gah aw NA 
sva (self) | B MM müsirr e. Be i 


The following list represents a picture : as to how the Sanskrit 
sounds went into German through Persian. 


* Sanskrit - 1. Persian e. ° German ? 
adhah (down) . ive daman * ves neiden pS T 
apsaras (fairy) - e. pari Ln feenhast E has been” 

BN aspirated), ` 
aksi (eye) e. ain m ange” > p 
artha (wealth) © . ... arz ..  erde t4 3 
asta (eight) ` © ... hast ^ uoc tak Tk c4 
upari (upper) > |. akber =. aber (p has been ; ; 
oe, P ena e Voleed)..., 
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Sanskrit Do Persian German 


eka fone) do 4** ek . as eln i Sus 
kathayati (quote) “= ... gafat = ... quod 
küka (crow) ~~ nae kMüg ^^... krahe 777 O° 


"karya (ch argo)” saa KAT * kosten í 
“gam lgo) ^'^^ .. gam s gehen 
gala throat ; gorge) ; .. gola ic gurgel 
guhà (cave; gdrge) ... ` gaud e.  .Beburge ^. 
..grha (home)  .. ... hārem .: heim . 
| (house) 22 eee  hAyüt v haus ° mE 
. chāga (goat) s. e guch T geia ( s is pronounced 
l o uu | as ch.) s 
T chügala (goat)* .. guch .ó . geil | i 
“jênu (knee) se Zünu(orjànu) ... knie ( j 18 dévoiced 
| TIME si _ and changed into kàvarga). 
iss -tāra (star) «  Sláram ex Bern 
“oe tvam (thou; you)  .. tu .. du has been ero'ced). 
dyti (din) |" — " ... adagi — ... ^" dun 
mdr (door -` a. dār; dart e dor 
naya (new) . nau . neu | 
naya (nine) soc Maven... ^ gen Oo e 
. nasi’ (nóse) | ^o. akbnas CC... nase E =e 
nikhila (al). ^. kul o all | 
niyoga (engage) n. nigah ..  angreisen 
panka (mud) + band ` — .. bank (meaning is 
i slightly changed). < 
pañca(five) .. Pang -  fenf (p is aspirated), 
pada (foot) e. DAY .. fus (as above). 
palayate (flee) .. fray " .» fliehen (as above) - 
purna (full) c. pur. 7 uh fulle (às above). 
| prastara (stone) .. Pibtah T tein | 
“badha (bride) - „baitu + brout Um 
baha (carry; bring) ... vazs baz 5 . bringen 
* [bàri (water) wh barid | ied wassen (pronounced ag 
lo vari 2: 070 D basen or vasen) | 
“ *(bira (hero; peer) e... pir p pai? (meaning is - 
Len vira nos slightly changed). 
* brbat(big);- " ^: *.. bogurg  .... bid 
bhara (burden) ^" "... bàr ..  burde | 
bhrtt (brother). — ... birüdar -. bruder 


rn, 
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Sanskrit Persian 
mama (mine) . se madan 
, méatr (mother) |. .» Adar 
mukha (mouth) .. Imadkhal 
muhürtta (moment) .. muhammi 
müsika (mouse) `. ...' mus 
mrta (dead) .. murdda 
yuvan (young) javàn 
rakta (blood) .. ritin (lung) 
ratha (chariot) arradah - 
' rüsa (dance; race) ... raks 
e larmnva (long) .. buland 
.làti(heleads; he — ... dalalat 
* ' ' takes; he holds) PET. 
śiras (head) .. kallà to 
888 (six) ... Bag 
sangita (song) saraidam 
samudra (sea) . Sühir 
sah (he) .. gah 
sarya (sun) e. GU 
sva (self) wee Iusir 
e hala (hallow) „e halah . 
^ hampa (goose) e. gas 


wee 


# 
MEE 


German 

mein 

mutter; muder : : 
mund 

mimtig 

Inaus 

matt; madd 

jung * 

rot 

rad 
reisen  " . 

lang , "E 
kops (s changes i into kı | 
sems T st fr A 
gesang Qo 
see, P 
P ri DS Vn he. 
sonne 0O Yeo 

selft 

heiligen 


* 


gans  ,^ 


The following examples ghow how the Sanskrit sounds éntered 


into English through Persian. 


Sanskrit Persian 
andhakara .. tarik 
apsaras is pari e 
asman 4. aman 
asta eos hast 

. asya ww. Sba 
Avarttana āvardan 
uru .. ustak 
karoti .. kardan 
karmakara * .. naukar 
kagmai = 4. kahmai 
kaka aa kalag 
kuhara - «e. kahaf 
krt “+ awa kutam 
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saa 


+»: 


English 
dark 
fairy 
stone 
eight 
e his (meaning is — * 

slightly changed). 

turn a 
thigh - 
act e 
worker 

e Whom.. 


* LI 
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Sanskrit e or. Persian. -- English «77 


khadga UU at kard < we sword i 
khàlya a -khurd ^ .. food (kavarga changes 
i | l into pavarga) ` 
gam ` wee gam 2s gO ; mM 
grha ove hayat .. house B 
grham oce ^. harem | .. home ` i aes ih 
gau cvv. gv e. COW xu I 
` (eandra) mas :. ` .." mah - ^C TOON le 7 75 
- ehügá U' s... guch ae goat (letters change 
Mi: n mE their places). - 
Csehurik& oe . Baur .. sword | 
jênu C ..'"Zünu (or janu) ... knee (German: knie), 
tari: ©. StGTH;. staram ... star 
danta  - -—  .. dand&n ` .. tooth 
Jo + daba ^*^ ^ dam E «ex ten 
duhitr D ss dukhtar . ws daughter ¢ 
dvüra. .- du —- ^ s dàr | 
dvi i oe e . du e. two 
nakha ee ^ n&khun > we nail 


poe nava : ees nau dE $99 new E 


» door 





. .n&makerang © -as namadan ` ... naming 


.nüian ROS nim .. name 
“angka. vos | e. cAkhnas > ... nose 
-piktita Us .. kull ces gb 

nirmatà ge v .. IDukavvit .... maker 

niyoga ie d .. nigah aes engage 
panka ... band : cv bank (meaning ig 
"E AN slightly changed). 
patati | e parab .. part 

. palāyate —— . y+. frūr |. |. flee "m 
|» pavitra - .. palas 


.. pure 
paseat w. past Ulo past VE 
pitr |. . c pida .. father 

.. full 


; püra-(yati) : 000. c.) pur 
“ prastara . e. pista -> ». Stone (German: stein) 
ss bride 


badha © ."'baitu . 
* bandh ' " .. band | .. bind 
 buzard |^ | ... big 


brbat . M 
. bhaya. » > E sv DAH. - .. burden 
. . i 


- 


he 
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Sanskrit 


bhratr (bbratar) — . 


matr (matar) 
masa, 
mukha 
muhirtta 
müsika 

morta 

yüyam e 
rakta 

rasa 


ripu 
]lamva 
vaha 
vata 
vary 
visala 
gitala 
uska 
bara 
sas 
gürya 
BVarga 


harmya 
halà > 
hrt 


There are many 


above languages. 


ease 


ove 
* * 


see 


. mah. a A. 
madkhal ote 


Persian 
birádar ^ 
madar = 


muhammi E. 
mus i E. ac 
murdah ^  '. P 
yūham ug 
ritin (lung) . ..: 
rakes i ur ae 


harif - x. 
(bu)-land "T". Li 





Vaz cto 00 
vid O an 
varid ~~ aa 
vagi tt = 


chahidan : ~ ss 


. gauk (grass) © s7 


dl mut m t 


' Sur. 


pee rm IM 


KANG 
` LA < 
gag 7000 g 


gua hi ane 
gardun m 
harem 29e 
hala eur 
hus. ‘owe 


..., English 
. brother 
..- -mother 


month 
mouth 
moment 
mouse - 


dead 4 


you: SAP 


red 


race (meaning is i 
slightly changed). 


foe 


tr. 


long (German : làng) 


(con)-vey: 

wind  ' 
water. 

Vast xj 


chill -- 


soak i 
hero P 
gix | OFS J 

- Nox 


Kp. ue eo" 9 
garden (meaning is -` 


slightly changed). 


home 
hallow 
heart . 


other sounds of the same kind in each of the 


J 
* 


DIRECTING HAND ` 


` Norman M. Davis e 


* 


It has been said 
That present time 
$ X MAP Is nonexistent 

^ Pantomine, 


Past and future 
''antalize mu 

x (9 Reflecting or 

) Predicting eyes. ^ ... 


E But I suggest 
US dec oe“ Their changeless show 
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NATURE OF KATHARSIS 
: Dr. P. S. BAsTRI, M.A., M.Litt., Ph.D, 


Head of the Department*of English, Nagpur University, Nagpur 


1. Aristotle's definition of tragedy describes the specific function of 
tragedy as a katharsis. The precise meaning of the term Mutharsis fs not 
' beyond doubt gettled or solved. A long chain of critics discovered here a 
veiled. or direct, reference to the moral effect tragedy. This effect is said 
to.arise from the purification of the passions. Corneille, Racine and Léssing 
actepted the ethical function of tragedy. Lane Cooper states: “fn 
Aristotle’s psychology, the tragic purgation is pyscho-physiological ; the 
Bodily motions are the counterpart of emotions in the soul. It seems to have: 
been his view that nearly all of us, and some in particular, are troubled 
with latent fear and pity ; by bringing "these emotions to the surface, and 
discharging them, tragedy affords a harmless relief, which is all the more 
pleasant Énd desirable because at the theatre they ate not asoused by actual 
events, but by an ‘imitation of an action’ " (Lane Cooper, 32). "' 7 vn 

. Bernays. held that katharsis is a medical metuphor referring to the idea 
of purgation. Just as.medicine purges the body of a superfluous or injurious 
entity, so does tragedy have a pathological effect on-the soul. On. this 
tiew, tragedy excites the emotions of pity and fear thereby affording a, plea- 
surable relief. These emotions are temporarily purged, or. quietenéd ; 
and then we regain normaley. Only in the theatre can we have a harinless 
outlet for these emotions, for there we can indulge in them fearlessly. As 
Plato said, ‘our natural hunger after sorrow’ is freely statisfied by the’ 
drama, for ‘poetry feeds and waters the emotions instead of starving them’ 
(Rep 606). The harmless indulgence in these emotions, Aristotle seems to 
say, restores the lost balance to our nature. Tragedy excites the trouble- 
some emotions of pity and fear only to allay them. Then results a. plea- 
m calm, which is worked out by an emotional cure. 

> This pathological theory treats the term katharsis as a medical metaphor; 
and it was widely accepted. by the Renaissance critics and. Milton. Tragedy n 
has the power, says Milton, “by raising pity and fear, or terror, to purge , 
the mind of those and such like passions : that is to temper or- reduce them 
to just measure with a kind of delight stirred up by reading or seeing these - 
passions well imitated.e Nor is nature herself wanting in her own effects to 
make good his assertion, for so; in physic, -things of melancholic hue 
and quality are used against melancholy, sour agafnst sour, salt- to remove » 
salt humours”. Then is one left ‘calm of mind, all passion spent’. This. 
is -the homeopathic cure following the law of similars ; and it was advocated: 
even as-early as 1564. by the Italian Minturno, 'G 24 a 52 
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‘In Plato katharsis appears even in a religious or liturgical sense (Phaedo 
69 o; Rep 560 D). Certain forms of religious ecstasy known as possession 
or enthusiasm are said. to be cured by applying tumultuous melodies. 


Movement was applied. to cure movement. Even today the crying child | 


is rocked to bed by a song, not by maintaining*silence (Cf. Las 7.790-1). 
The patient ‘falls back into his normal state, as if he had undergone a medical 
or purgative treatment’, and the resulting emotion offers a ‘harmless joy’ 
(Pol. 5 (8).7. 1342.9, 10, 15). ‘Those who are liable to pity and fear, and 


in general, persons. of emotional temperament pass through a like 


experiente n docens „they all undergo a katharsis of some kind and 
feel: a pleasurablé relief? (Jbid., 9(8) 7.13428). In other words, the term 
katharsis has a médical sense beside the religious and moral significan ces. 
Applying it to fine art, Aristotle’ was consciously employing it in a meta- 
Pliorical way, and he felt that there is a need to explain it more clearly. 


‘Hence he stated in the Politics : — What we mean by katharsis we will, 


now state in general terms ; ; hereafter we will explain it more clearly i in our 
treatise out Poetry” (Pol. 5. (8) 7.1841 b39). This further amplification is 
unfortunately: missing from the present text of the Poetics. 

` From this itis clear that. Aristotle intended the term to have a metaphorical 
‘application, that such a meaning is new requiring explantion, and that 
the kuthartic experience is felt by many in other walks of life. Consequently 
the- ifiterpretation of Bernays is not a complete one. Tragedy does not 


"give rise only to an emotional relief ; we do not have a mere relief from the: 


overchatged feeling or feelings. E: 
^ As a metaphorical expression, Katharsis ` is not a -simple psycho- 


js ‘pathological affair. It is interided to express a principle operating in that 


form of fine’ art called tragedy. When the disturbing or painful element — 


is purged. away from the system, not only is the foreign matter eliminated 
but the system. gets purified (of.- Soph. 226 D; Rep. 567 C). Applying 
this to tragedy, we have to drgue that pity and fear are disturbing emotions 
that upset the equilibrium of our emótional, intellectual and volitional life. 
The excitation of these emotions brings forth a seriés of changes in the others 
and as pity and fear are together projected to some object other than our- 
sélves, the emotions as aewhole are purified, transformed, ot refined. This 
tranquillising influence is analogous to the medical and religious situations ; 
„ånd it is beyond. doubt amoral influence that tragedy wields. In other 
words, pity and. fear are m and refined. This is analogous to the 
“purification of Lear. . i 
-7 The nature of thit process " purification can Best be adeng by 
following -Aristatle’s analysis of the emotions concerned. Pity and fear, 
* ho argues, áre forms of" pain. Fear is “ a species of pain or disturbance 
arising from an impression. of impending evil which is destructive or painful 
in its nattire”” (Rhet. 2.5. 1982821). Here the person himself is threatened 
and the evil jenen is. near PE not remote. Pity, on the other hand, is 
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“a.sort of pain at an evident evil ofa destructive or painful kind in the case 

of somebody who does not deserve it, the evil being-one which we might 

expect to happen to ourselves or to some of our friends, and this at a time 
when it is seen to be near at hand" (Rhet. 2.8,1385b 13). When the object 
is nearer or«learer to us, this pity does transform itself to fear (2.81386 a17 ). 

We pity one who is suffering ; and to pity we must participate to some 

extent in his suffering. The man who suffers has fear ; and into our felt 

pity there enters an element of fear. We pity- others while we fear for 
ourselves if we are placed in those circumstances. If one fs incapable of 
* fear, he is incapable of pity too (2.8 1385 b19). Fear “then is the primary 

emotion which gives a meaning to pity. . Pity arises from a feeling: that a 

similar suffering is likely to overtake us; and fear therefore is aa 

present in it. 
The atmosphere of tragedy transforms . our normale emotions: of. pity 

dnd fear. We are conscious of pitying the misfortunes of fone whois under. 

serving' (Poet. 18). He is not an innocent sufferer, but one who- suffers 

more than he should. But what about Cordelia’ 8 or Desdemonjt’s & suffering * 

Each is an innocent sufferer. They suffer for what the othejs do,; and in 

such case the Aristotelian doctrine stands rudely shaken. » | 
The emotion of fear is greatly transformed in the world of —4 The 
normal fear is directly related to one's own well-being. But in the theatre 
the emotion of fear has practically little to do with the imminent danger.to 
e ourselves. We have a sympathetic emotion of fear for one who is similar 
to us (Poet. 13.2). The more we realise our kinship or identity with the 
character, the more does this fear become almost personal. The . effect of 
the tragedy depends on the inward similarity between the hero and the. 
spectator. This similarity refers to the moral character. The hero “is as 
much a human being as any other. He is neither perfectly virtuous_nor 
absolutely villainous. He has his shortcomings. But he is iivested 
with a certain moral elevation because he is more human. “Absolute simi- 
larity with us may not enable us toehave the impersonal emotion of fear. 
The ancient dramatists therefore sought to represent the hero at an ideal 
distance from the spectator. The hero is invested with an important station 
in life, and some. other appendages are provided... Then the tragic emotion 
of fear appears to lose all touch with the ape Tenens of HERE Perm. 
disaster. 

Still it i is said that we have a apet shudder while. witnessing the 
fate of a character like Oedipus. There is- no probability: of our being. 
placed in the situationesimilar to.that of Oedipus. And yet if we are filled 
with a shudder or vague foreboding (Poet : 14.1); we are caught. unawares 
and we instinctively seem to realise our kinship with him. l — 
we feel that we too may meet such a fate, and' we recoil. .Whether we 
like it or no, our moral standards pursue us into our experience. E tragedy 
4: as we begin ‘scenting the ‘doubtful doom of human. king. The. Beenie re- 
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presentation : succeeds (Rhet 2.8.1386 a 31) in awakening such an imagina- 
tive: vision. . 7 

The tragic effect then. depends on the two emotions of pity and fear. 
It is not any single emotion, but these two together should operate. In 
a successful tragedy the specific kathartic function is realised* only when 
it presents a proper union of pity and fear or of other allied emotions. Pity 
alone will tend to make the presentation sentimental and eccentric. Fear 
alone will make drama too personal and too full of terror. As it is observed, 
‘this judgment" of the heavens, that makes us trermble, touches us not with 
pity’ (King Lear, 5.3). ° 

"The tragic fear is divested of a narrow selfishness because it is felt at a 
stage when we arè no longer aware of our exclusive self. ° We feel imaginately 
all that the ehapaoter experiences ; for, over and above the emotions, ‘we 
bring with us a péculiar state of mind and heart. This is sympathy which 
"'hagithe power of including and absorbing in itself the entire universe. We 

à have, the ability to universalise ourselves as and when the occasion demands. 
In ‘other. ‘words, ib is not literature “alone which imitates of universalises, 
fors: this. tendency is inherent in the very nature of man. Tragedy speaks 
“to us atthe plane of the universal But it is a plane wheré pain od suffering 
-i ‘not expelled, even temporarily. The Aristotelian would have to look 
zl King Lear and ask himself whether the suffering or pain is purged away 

* or refined. In going through such.a play one feels that he understands 
' pain better and. that.he becomes more human because he has felt, even 
_imaginatively, what it is to suffer fully. Such an experience is not ont 

i "involving feelings. alone ; it does involve the will. 

Tn’ order to ‘Achieve thé universality of experience, fear and pity must 
blend in a truly non-personal manner. This is possible only when the basic 
theme is capable of being universalised. The purely personal or private 
life of an individual cannot become the theme of a tragedy if it lacks this 
ability. Likewise there can be no real tragedy in a parochial drama which 
fails to reveal suffering in one of its comprehensive aspects. The 
emotions evoked must need be universal. A tragedy based on love can 
hardly be successful. Love is one of the most exclusively personal of emo- 
tiens. This factor underlies the failure of a tragedy like that of Romeo and 
Juliet. But where a dramatist succeeds ‘with love, there we can always 
detect him working not with love but with the emotions implied by love, 
like jealousy.and revenge. 

2. The paradox of tragedy is- that it presents the worst and excites 
the: best. Man suffers intensely ; and yet he refuses to accept defeat in 
the unequal. struggle he wages. This aspect of the tragic character draws 

«him near us and yet we-continué to admire the human nature he reveals, 
The” impression , such a character leaves on the mind is an exalting one. 
It is not eurative or purifiedtory. Lear's suffering and death at à moment 
when he takes’ Cordelia to be alive and smiling, does neither purge nor 
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purify our emotions. On the contrary, we are more intensely aware of the 
tragic situation, and we find Lear greatly exalted. at a moment when: he 
is absolutely human. Aristotle’s theory, like many others, does nof pay 
attention to this aspect of the problem. 


E Tite two possible reactions that we have while. going through Anti» 
gone or King Lear may be described as malevolence and sympathy. Those 


reactions spring from our instinctive assumption of our.equality with the 


characters presented. These tragedies do not compel us to speak of them 
as beaütiful because they are expressed well. Nor can we Agroo with Hume 
in declaring that tlie pleasure here arises from a sense of the form.’ Shelley 
is nearer the truth when he stated that tragedy evokes that peculiar kind 
of pleasure which ‘lone exists in pain. It is a pain which only a human 
Being can have in & universe that has not yet learnt to tame the wild s 
of man ; nor will it'ever learn. . T 


4, "This factor i is primarily due to the fact that our problem. of. suffering - 


could not be squarely met from a purely secular standpoint. . As Nietzsche: 
said, 'dimnish evil, and it will go hard with the tragic poets.: Tragedy 


derives i^ value for us from the fact that it is concerned with the. problem ; 


of evil.” In other words, tragédy necessarily involves nforal and’ religions. 


. #3, 


standards. This socalled highest form of literature provides the meeting- f 


place of art, religion and morality. In this light can we interpret Nietzsche's 
statement that tragedy is the dancing ground of divine-.accident. But this 
, would be to make light work of a problem of vital concern.to man. -Shelley 


* appears to be nearer the truth when he took the tragic crime to’ be the. fatal 


consequence of the unfathomable agencies of nature... 4 - 


5. The Aristotelian theory appears to favour only one type’. à m 


hero. But in reality we have various forms. There is a tragedy of will, 
besides one of imagination. A hero may meet disaster because of his emo- 
tions and feelings. Aristotle, like Hegel and others, was interested in 
reducing the world to a logical order ; and so he thought of one variety of 
the tragic hero alone. The world after allis not so logical as it is made out, 
As Herodotus reminds us ‘man is all accident’. Innocent pereous like 
Cordelia and Desdemona suffer greatly in this world of ours.’ Ours is a 
evale of tears ; and through innocent tears at tifnes our souls are moukled. 


Such suffering compels us to recognise the hand of fate at the very core’ 


of human life. : 
6. The Hegelian theory seeks to overcome some of the limitation of 
the Aristotelian view. By introducing the concept of suffering, Hegel 
succeeds greatly in "interpreting the . nature of tragedy. His concept of 
spiritual waste is a stimulating addition to our understanding of tragedy. 
But do we have a sense of waste when we witness the life-of" a Hamlet dr 


-of a Lear ? Is there not a vague foreboding of à recortiliation’ “bètween 


. Pi 


' man and the forces operating in the tragic .world d 0t we ue 
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7: Schopenhauer argued that ‘the representation. of a great misfor. 
tune is alone essential’ for a tragedy to be successfully artistic. It is a great 


misfortune springing from man’s struggle against a blind fate. In this 


- struggle we see the horror of existence ; the tragic character welcomes his 
. ` deliverance from the will that brings about the suffering of the just and of 


the innocent. If a chance is offered, would the dead come back to life 2. 


In other words, it is not reconciliation, but resignation or the will to die. 


that tragedy presents. This presentation may take any of the three forms: 
Wickedness can ebring about tragic suffering as in Antigone ; fate can be 


. the cause as in. Oedipus. ; and human relationships: can originate ‘it as- in: 


King Lear.. ‘The last offers the best.form. There is a good proportion of*. 
truth in this doctrine, and any theory of tragedy can ill afford to ignore it. 
“8. As against this, Nietzsche has given us a.semi-symbolieal account* 
in his theory of the Dionysian and Apollonian aspects, The Dionysian 
stands for truth, while the Apollonian symbolises vision. This is, he ° 


m ATEUCS.. an antagonism at the heart of the world ; and tragedy seeks to 


< offer 8 "Solution by fusing the Dionysiín with the Apollonian. The -result 

7 visa certain, form of the subjugation of the awful. But this subjugation 

ois very rare, ifrot impossible ; and then tragedy can offer only a metaphysical 
E Antio 9 “mere Supplement to. the realities of nature, | 
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Reviews and Notices of Books 


AIR Miscellany, Volume VE, Pages 106, 1966, Price Rs. 1:75. Publicá- 
tions Divison, Ministry of Information and rod Government 
of India. 

This is the sixth compilation in oak form of aise Ejglish talks and 
"features broadcast by All India Radio in course of the year, May. pose 
April, 1965. 

The talks and features were broadcast from different stations of AIR, 
: feluding Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta, Patna, Bangalore, Poona, Kurseong, 
2 aipur, Vijayawada, and Trivandrum-Calicut, in National i ca and 


"in External Services. dc 
The materials, lectures and discussions, have been ‘gtouped ‘for, : 


convenience into ten sections, according to subject-matter, . namely, On. - 
Nehru, Religion and Philosophy, History and Culture, the. Arts | cand, 


l Literatute, Science and Technology, Reminiscences, Humour-Sporiseand- 
wild Life, Politics and Government, Economics and Planning, and india es 


and China. 

- Those who gave the ATR talks include Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, . Dr. JH. 
Bhabha, Dr. Tara Chand, Dr. R. C. Majumdar,, K. PS. Menon, R.R. 
"Diwakar, Satya Narayan Sinha, Asoké Mehta, Justicè Govindan Nair, G. 8. 2 
Khosla, Frank Moraes, and Badr-ud-din Tayabji. a : 

` Apart from their topical interest the thirtyseven papers haye ‘porthanent 3 
value. 

K. Lahiri. 
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| . CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY | a us 
Notification No. C/2379/131- (Affl.) 2.3 Pus 
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` I$ is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Bhatter College, Dantan, has been affiliated in Political Science 
to the B.A. Honours standard with effect from the commencement’ of the session 1966-67, 
i.e., with permission to present candidates in the above mentioned subject at the B.A. 
Part-[- Examination in 1968 and B.A. Part II Examination in 1969 and not earlier. . ° 


| " | | . ^ GG. RAYOHAUDHURI - 
_* +. Sg&árg HOUSE, ; ka saa bah 
Lhe 25th-June, 1966. n | 

Gc ue tos CALCUTTA ONIVERSITY 


ul Notification No. €/2380/85 (Affl.)- 


` 
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Tt is hereby notified for general information that in extension of. theVafiliation 
already granted, the Fakirchand College, Diamond Harbour has been affiliated, in 
compulsory subjects and in English, Bengali, History, Civics and Economics, ' Social 
Studies, Mathematics, Sanskrit, Book-keeping and Commercial Mathematics as, con- 
tents and methods subjects and in Mental Hygiene, Pre-Primary Education, Educational 
and Vocational Guidance, Education in Ancient and Modern India and Mental “and - 
Educational Measurement. as special subjects to the-B.T. standard from the session @ 
1966-67; 4.¢., with permission to present candidates in the above mentioned subjects 
at the B.T. Examination in 1967 and not earlier. _ E ~- ‘ies 
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t 


e o Tan, G..0. RAYCHAUDHURI, `“ - 
. §enars HOUSE, . < Registrar. 
The 25th June, 1966. : dct 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/1/Ord/60 


It is notified for general information that the Syndicate at their meeting held 
on the 29th May, 1965 made the following Ox»dinance regarding fixation of tuition fees 
for the D.M.R.D. and D.M.R.T. Coutses which was accepted by the Senate on the 
16th April, 1966. | l M l - | | 

“The tuition fee for the D.M.R.D. and D.M.R.T. Courses of the University College 
of Medicine be fixed as follows: . l - 

e Rs. 150 for each part for each candidate.’ 


The Syndicate decided to give iramiediate effect to the above ordinance. = 
ILLINS ANE d. 0. MUKHERJER, 
e Seware Hovsm, i Assistant Repistrap: 
The 18th May, 1966. 
FR e CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY , ‘ 


Notification No. OSR/2/0rd/66 


e It is siotified for general*information that the Syndicate, at their meeting held 
|" On the 28th January, 1966, made the following Ordinances regarding rates of reinunera: 
‘tion for Paper-sgtters and Examiners in Written, Oral, Practical and Clinical portions 
+of the Diploma in Venereology Examination which was accepted by the Senate on : 
. the 16th April, 1986. - ! | 
“The rates of remuneration for Paper-setters and Examiners in Written, Oral ^ ` 
Practical and Clinical portions of the Diplonia in Venereology Examination be fixed 
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as follows, and the amount being divided equelly amongst the Paper-setters and the 
Examiners as the case may be : : 


l, Setting & Paper Ss x. T .. Rs. 75.00 
2. Examining a Paper vx as "A .. Rs. 2.50 : 
3. Oral Examination of each candidate ET .. Rs. 4.00 
4. Orah, Clinical and Praetical Examination of each candidate Rs. 6.00 d 
The Syndicate decided to give immediate effect to the above Ordinance. 
SENATE HOUSE, J. C. MUKHERHEER, 
The 18th May, 1966. l Assistant Registrar. 
* = 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
ki Notification No. CSR/23/66 


Tt is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XXXVII 
of the Regulations relating to the M.Sc. Examination as well as the revised syllabus in 
Physics for the said examination were adopted by the Academic Council on the 26th 
March, 1966 and accepted by the Senate on the 16th April, 1966 with effect from ‘the 
examination of 1968 : T 
>» “That the existing detailed syllabus in Physics beginning from ‘Paper P and . 
ending with the words “allotted to that question” as shown at pages 385-86, Chapter: 
XXXVII—M.Sc. Examination of the University Regulations be replaced by the revised  . `.. 
syllabus in Physics.” ^t DOM 


REGULATIONS AND SYLLABUS FOR M.A. AND M.SC. EXAMINATIONS 
" IN PHYSICS 


i= 


Paper T en? 

First Half—Mechanics. c A ee 

Second Half—Mathomatical Methods and Special Relativity. : 
Paper II i-a v oe 

First Half—Thermodynamics and Statistical Mechanics. . Ü C) ARI ND. 
e Second Half—Structure of Matter. ; : CM m 

` 1. CENTRAL | 


= Paper III M 






First Half—Fieldtheory of Electricity. (s 
Second Half—~Electronics and Radio Wave Prigagation. zd 
Paper IV : l 


First Half-—Quantum Mechanics. 
‘Second Half—Nuclear Physics and Cosmic Rays. 


Paper V 


The fifth paper shall be set on a spec?al topic of which the candidate is expected 
‘to possess a detailed knowledge. 

Appended is a list of such topics which may be added to or modified from time 
to time by the Board of Higher Studies in Physics : 

1) X-Rays and Crystallography. 

e (2) Spectroscopy. . 
(3) Nuclear Physics. . 
(4) Geo-Physics. e * 
(b) Bio-Physics. i g 
(6) Electronics. 
(7) Solid State Physics. | ; 

The practical examination shall consist of three parts. The fitst part shall be. 
iso conducted as to test the candidates general proficiency in Physical experiments and 
Measurements. The secoffd and third parts shall test his froficiency in Advanced 
Physical experiments and his practical knowledge of the special subject offered by 
him for the fifth Theoretical paper. | à 

The Laboratory note-books of the candidates shall chrry 20% of the full marks. 
in Practical papers. They shall be inspected at frequent intervals and marked period.. 
ically by the teacher under whom the candidate worked at the different ,Laboratoriés.. . 
"These marks will be considered by the Examiners at the same time of finally afljusting - 
the marks in each Practical test.. If the Laboratory note-books are found $o be un- 
satisfactory. the ca didates will be disqualified for the examinations. In connection 
with the Practical Examination there » also a special viva-voce ..examination 
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of the eandidates on the.subject of the experiment, which wil carry- 20% of the full 
marks allotted to the question, 


- DETAILED SYLLABUS IN PHYSICS 
i Paper I 
UC First Half—Mechanics 


- 1. Inertial and non-inertial frames. The centrifugal and Coriolis forces. 
Foucault’s pendulum. - l ' ° 
2. D'Alember&s principle. 
$  Lagranfe's equations of motion. Applications. 
4. Hamilton’s principle. Principles of least action and least path. 
5. Hamilton’s canonial equations. Poisson brackets. 
6. Contact transformations. Hamilton-Jacobi Partite differential SUA MOHS 
Applications. Action and angle variables. 
7. Elastic Collisions. . 
8. Motion of a rigid body. Euler's equations of motion. Symmetrical | top. 
Ujsymmetrical top, under no forces. 
. 9. Small oscillations of a system of finite degree of freedom about a configuration 
of stable equilibrium. "Transformation. to, principal axes. , 
`- 10. The stage of stress of a solid. Stress- strain relations. Condition of equi. 
librium. Energy of elastic deformation. Hlastic waves. . | erg 
Pv „Vibrations of rectangular circular membranes. Vibrations 9t 8. rectangular 
bo. e + 
12.: -Eulers equations for a perfect fluid. Bernoulli's equation. Simple | cases 


we of fiuit motion. Permanence of vorticity in a perfect fluid. Navier-Stokes “equation. 


* 


- Second Half —M othematicaol | Methods and Special Relativity A 


1. Vector spaces and matrices. Rank of a vector space. Change of basis. 
‘The various kinds of matrices. Determinants. General theory of a system of lineat 
equations. Equivalent matrices. Diagonalization of matrix. Characteristic equation 
and eigenvalues. Group property of linear transformations. 

2. -Curvilinear coordinates. The form ds! = Guy d," d." Vectors and tensors. 
Laplaciañ- in curvilinear coordinates. 

- $iz Defiitión: -of an analytic fünotion. Elementary properties. Cauchy% 8 
| theorem. - Cotitour integration. 
. T M Polynomials of Hermite, ponds and Lagurre. Bessel. functions. " 
5: Fourier ‘series and integrals. Él 
ig Partial differential equations of the first order and thë” PA initial 
ilus problems. : Equations of the second order; Laplace’s equation, equation of 
heat conduction. ‘Spherical harmonics. Green's function and its simple applications. 

7... Newtonian relativity—Gallilean transformation. 

8. : Michelson-Morley experiment—Other similar experiments. Two fundamental 
postulates of Einstein. Lorentz transformation, its implications.  Einstein's velocity 
addition theorem; aberration and Doppler effect. 

9. Minkowski’ 8 representation, dynamical variables, Physical laws as covariant 
equations. Maxwell-Lorentz equations ; Energy | momentum tensore; obser kio 
laws ; equivalence of mass and energy: 


, . a `. Paper IT Eo 
e First H alf —Thermodynamas and Statistical Mechanics s 
1, Thermodynamical potentials and their significance and applications. 

2, Nernst heat-theorem and fSemulation of the third law of thermodynamics. 
Specific heat ; Diatomic gases—Ortho-and para-hydrogen ; Crystalline solids—Einstein’ 8 
ficat Debye's Theories. Modifications by Born and Karman. Expornnontes veri- 
cation. 
3.: Chemical gonstant of a gas. Law of mass action. Saha ionisation fotmula, 
drid its applications. . 6 ° 
. 4. .Boltzmann Equatión and the H-~I'heorem. 


: 5. Basic principles of Statistical Physics, Phase space, Liouville’s theorem 
Gibb’s ensemble, Canonical, and micro-canonical ensembles. Probability function, 
ay oaeen to thermodynamical quantities and evaluation of thermodynamic fun. 

ions. . 
6. Fluctuations and Critical Opalescence. 
Un Sak Thormodynarhio probability and Boltzmann’s hypothesis. _Maxwell-Boltzman 
atatistics, Bose-EMstéin Statistics and Fermi-Dirac Statisties; Degeneracy. 
8. Applications, of ‘Statistics—(¢) Drude Lorentz Theory of metals, (if) Bose 
Einstein. Photon gas. VOTI of sa Photon gas. ‘Liquid Helium II and its 


b, N 


m 
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, 
properties, (ili) Fermi-Dirac Statistics; Mstallic conductivity; Specific heat of olee- 
. trons; . Weidemann-Franz law; Thermionio , emission ; ; nien . potential. Zero 
point energy (Fermi energy). - - i K 


Second Half—Structure of Matter | 


1. Sommerfeld’s extension of Bohr’s theoty. Stern-Gerlach Tzporimónt. 
Alkali Spectra, Vector model, Pgrity and Selection rules, Spin Hypothesis; Zeeman 
Effect, Stark Effect, Elements of Complex Spectra, Pauli Exclusion, Periodic Table 
and characteristics, Coupling rules. e 

2. Molecular Spectra; Rotational, Vibrational and electronic spectra, Raman 
Effect, Franck-Condon Principle and molecular dissocriation. 

3. Bloch Wave function ; its application to Kronig-Penny Model. Band theory 
of solids—conduction band and valence band. Insulators ; ; intfinsig and impure 
semi-conductors. 


A 


4. Elementary ideas of crystal structure; point group, space lattice and space 
group. ‘Diffractior? by three dimensional grating ; application to diffraction of X-rays. 
Crystal structure analysis. 

:5. Magnetic momqnts of atoms. Quantum Theory of diamagnelism, para- 
magnetism and ferromagnetism. Anti-ferromagnetism. Ferrimagnetism. 


Paper III T 


d * First Half— Field Theory of Electricity 


l. Electrostatics. Poisson’s and Laplace’s Equations—Uniqueness hegre: ELA 
Solution of Poisson's equation. Potentials artd fields due to a dipole and ‘a double: . 
layer distribution. Volume distribution of dipoles. Expansion of electrostatic potential 7... 
in terms of multi-poles. "i 

2; d tric fleld in a dielectric medium. Polarisation vector: Displacement 
vector, dary conditions. 

3. pakani A s theorem : Solution of Laplace’s equation in two a three dimen- 
sional cases. 

4. Energy of an electrostatic field, Energy density. Volume Force, Maxwell'a. 
stress tensor. 

5. Scalar and vector potentials methods of _determining the magnetic fea.. 

@olarization and displacement currents. Magnetisation current. 
6. Boundary value of problems for magnetic scalar and' vector potential... ; ; 
e T. Quasi-stationary current. Faraday's laws of electromagnetic. induction. | 
Induction in ease of a moving medium. Calculation of inductances in special cases. 
- Energy of a system of currents. Forces and i on conductors, oe : E 


^ 
* 
-» x 


field equation from variation principle. Wave equation. Refraction. Total re- - 
e lection. Radiation pressure. Metallic reflection. Wave propagation in conducting - 
e media. Determination of optical constants dispersion. Propagation of electromagnetic 
waves in crystals. Birefringence. Conical refractions. 

9. The inhomogeneous wave equation for the potentials. Retarded potentials. 
Computation of radiation field by Hertz’s method. “Electric dipole and multipole 
radiation and magnetic, dipole radiation. Lienard Wiechert potential. Fields and 
radiation of an accelerated charge. BremStrahlung. Weizacker-William’s method 
of virtual quantum. Crenkov radiation. Reaction of the field; Radiation damping. 
Scattering of E.M. Waves by free and bound charge. 

10. Scattering by a system of charges. Coherence absorption of light by bound 
lectron. Theory of dispersion in dielectrics and metals. 

e 1l. Plasma Physics: First order orbit theory." Hydromagnetio ; mn 
and hydro-magnetio waves. Drift motion in plasma. Plasma oscillation ‘and “Wave 


motion. The pinch effeet. Thermal and electrical sconductivities of plasma. Plasnta 
diffusion. ace 


Paper III - 


Second Half— Electronics and Radio Wave Propagation SED em od 

1. Ionospherie Propagation. Propagation of electromagnetie wave in un 

ion sed medium. Effect of external magnetic field on electromagnetic: ‘wave propar, 
gat on. 

2. Net work theory and analysis. T and Neb Works. Thevenin’s theorem. AM 
Differential equation of a transmission line and solution of wave propagation ina hne. 
Low and high pass filters. Coupled circuite. 

3. Amplifiers. Voltage? Amplifier—Class A,’ B, C amplifier, ‘Power. amplifier, 

) Fredback in amplifier. Cathode follower. mn 
» Different types or P orolt Sirep, eas 


wee 


* 
* 
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* 5. Modulation and detection. Amplitude modulation. Plate modulated oscil- 
li&or. and amplifier. Detection of amplitude modulation. Linear and square law. 
detector, Plate and grid detection. Diode detector. , ee LUNES x 
6. Multivibrators—Plate coupled, Catode coupled, Astable, Monostable any 
Bistable. Period calculation for plate coupled multvibrátor. 
...7., Rectifier and Power Supply; Rectifier operation with condenser and chocke 
in puts:: Ripple factor. Electronic voltage regulation and circuits. : l 
m - 8.“ Microwave Tubes; Elementary principles amd structures of Klystron and 
aghetroh. l ' 
ar Focussing of an electron beam by electrictand magnetic lenses. Cathode ray 
oscilloscopes. Time base circuits. l | M 
10. Cold eathode and field emission; Photoelectronies; Photoemissive ; photos 
condüetive: and phojovoltaic effects and their applications. : e 
Trans®tors—Principles of operation. Transistor equivalent ciréuits and 
characteristics. "Different modes of operation. Transistor amplijfier and oscillator. 
Other applications of transistors. Transistors at high frequene eg ` 


Paper IV TN 
First Holf—Quantum Mechanics "'". 


. 1. Dual natare of matter and radiation. De Broglie's theory of matter waves. 
Phase velocity andegroup velocity. 
: 2. Schrodinger’s equation. Statistical interpretation  of- probability density 
and probability current. Problem of: penetration of ‘rectangular potential barrier. . 
Harmonic Oscillator. Hydrogen atom. Rigid rotator. AH 
_. 3., Representation of wave packeé by :& Fourier integral. Motion of wave 
packets. Momentum space. Uncertainty principle. | us: wm 
4. Dynamical variables as linear operation. Commuting operators and simul- 
taneous eigenfunctions. Expansion in. a series of eigenfunction. Invariances of 
Hamiltonian unda rotation, reflection and permutation. Orthogenal sets functions. . 
Hilbert. space.  Heisenberg's formulation of quantum . mechanics. Equivalence of 
Heisenberg and Schrodinger formulations. Harmonie oscillator by matrix method. `. 
iss :9. Space rotation and angular momentum.  Eigenvalues and eigenfunctions. 
Pauli’s spin-matrices; spin functions for two electrons; two component spinors. - . 
6. Time-independent perturbation—non-degenerate and degenerate cases, 
Anharmonic Oscillator, Vibrating rotator, Helium atom. Zeeman effect. Spin orbit: 
coupling in alkali atoms. | l | © 
| 7. Variation method. Application to He-atom ground state, B. W. K: methag. 
Application to a-decay. eee. a . "D. 
8. Scatterjng problems. Partial wave series. Born’s approximation. = 
9. . Klein-Cordon equations. Dirac’s equation for the electrons ;. Spin and 
magnetic moment. Relativistic invariance and reflection in Dirae’s, equation. Dirac . 
equation in the presence of an external electromagnetic field. Plane wave solutions 
of Dirac’s equation. Klein paradox. Negative energy states and the position. Charge- 
and current densities. . d 
10. 'Timé-dependent perturbation and calculation of transition probability. 
11. Quantization of radiation field in vacuum. Simple theory of interaction 
of atom with radiation, absorption and emission. Einstein’s A and B co-efficients. ` 
Natural width of spectral lines. Selection rules. Simple treatment of Lamb shift. 


+ f 
Second Half—Nuclear Physics and Cosmic Rays 


1. General properties of nuclei. Nuclear mass, charge, radius, spin, stability 
magnetic moment, electric quadrupole moment and parity. Conservation principles. 
if nuclear physics. | ec NE í : pi 

.2. Mass defect and packing fraction. Nuclear mass and binding energy. Bethe-- 
Weiszecker.mass formula ; conditions for spontaneous disintegration of nuclei. Nuclear 


stability rules. Ratiioactivity. E 
| 3. Accurate determination of nuclear masses; Methods of mass spectroscopy. 
Double focusing mass spectrographs. Bainbridge-Jordan, Mattauch-Herzog and 
Nier type instruments. Resolving power and accuracy of mass méasurements. Use 
of mass spectrometers in-isotopic abundance studies and isotope separation. e 
© 4. Measuremét of nuclear spin and statisties-—diff$rent methods. 
5. Measuremnenb of nuclear magnetic moment. Molecular beam method. ` 
Neutron magnetic moment and its moasurement. 2 
6. Determination of fhuclear radius. E a 
7. ‘a-disintegration. Systematics. Gamow's theory. Energy levels of nuclei^ 


+ 


from studies of a-spectra. Fine structure of a-spectra, 


8.. {gteraction of charged particles and protons with matter. Tonisation’ ena. 


radiationeloss. ,Bhor's theory of specific ionisation. “Multiple coulombse attcring. 
Photoelectric, Compton and pair creation processes, e le 7 — 1E 


- 


. 
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9. ĝ-disintegration of nuclei. Position emission and K-capture. Energetics 
in processes. Sargant’srule. Continuous f-rays and the ndutrino hyposhesis, Fermi's 
theory of allowed f-decay. A-ray spectrographs, magnetic lens and double-focussing 
instruments. Detection of the neutrino, 


10. Emission of y-rays from nuclei. Internal conversion process, Measures 
ment of y-ray energies. , i SEN 
` ll, Acceleration of ehsfged particles to high energies. Cascade generator, Van 
De Graaff generator, Cyclotron, Synchrotron, Betatron, Linear accelerator, Proton» 
synchrotron. Production of neutfons. 


12. Nuclear reactions. Energetics, Classification.  Cross-sections. Idea of the 
compound nucleus. Neutron induced reactions. Reasonance processes. High energy 
veactions. Fission of nuclei. -Energetics. Elementary thedry., Chain ‘«eaction. 
Infinite multiplication factor. Nuclear reactor. Fusion process. Thermonuclear 
reactions. 


13. Detection of nuclear radiations. Geiger-Muller counter. Jonisation 
chamber. Proportional counter. Cerenkov counter. Wilson cloud chamber. 
Diffusion chamber. Spark chamber. Scientillation counter. Photographic emulsion. 
Bubnle chamber. Neutron detectors. Electronics of nuclear physics. 


"14. Two-body problem at low energy. Deuteron ground state. Scattering 
of neutron by free protons at law energies. Nuclear forces. . 


w 15. Cosmic rays. Altitude effects, geomagnetic effects. Primary cosmic rays 
and their interactions with the atmosphere. Cascade theory. Origin of cosmic ‘rays; 
Different types of showers. tube BL OM" 

16. Fundamental particles, Mesons. “Discovery of M and rm mesons and their 
properties. Production in the laboratory.: Determination of mass half-life, spin. 
Neutral meson. Heavy mesons and Hyperons, Anti-.partieles, Resonance particles, 
Mesons Y nuclear forces. Le 

e € n : 

Mr . y K Se : 


Paper V 
X-ryas and Crystallography 


1l. Modern X-ray equipments ; Betatron ; Optical properties of X-rays ; Polari- 
sation interference, diffraction through slids, wires and by ruled gratings. 


‘2. Different types of X-ray diffraction apparatus. Eragg spectrometer. Curved 
Crystal spectrograph ; Vacuum Spectrograph ; Magnetic spectrograph ; Double crystal 
spectrograph. i 3 


E d 
"9. Diffraction of X-rays by crystals ; Crystal symmetry ; point group. space- 
group, reciprocal latttiee. Laue method ; Bragg method, Debye-Scherrer Camera ; 
Focussing Camera ; Guinier Camera ; Ratation Oscillation and moving film. X-ray 
goniometer methods. j 


4, Scattering of X-rays. Thomson scattering ; compton scattering ; scattering 
by a pair electrons ; scattering by an electron cloud. Atomic scattering factor ; struc- 
ture factor. Scattering by mono-atomic and poly-atomic molecules; scattering by 
liquids ; liquid structure. 


b. '(a) Theory of diffraction of X-rays by perfect and mosatie crystals. Debye 
temperature factor ; extra-laue spots. 

(6) Diffraction through crystalline media ; Electron beam and Neutron beam. 

6. Crystal structure determination ; (a) Method of trial and error. Magnetic, 
Optioal and other physical methods. Fourier transform. Weighted reciprocal lattice. - 
NG Fourier sysnthesis method.: Phase problem ; Direct Methods. Patterson mett èd ; 
Marker’s modification. Mothods of equalities and inequalities. . 


7. Structure of crystals ;-Inorganic, organic, silicates, metals, alloys and fibres. 
Order-disorder phenomena in alloys. Superlattice lines. ze 


" 8. Theory of dispersion ; Index of refraction and correction of Bragg law. Width 
of X-ray spectral lines. Absorption of X-rays. m 


9. Photoelectric effects in X-ray region. Photoelectron®. Recoil electrons. 
Primary and secondary Atiger electrons, .Space-distribution of photoelectrons. 
10. X-ray spectroscopy ; Different methods of wavelength measurements Moselev 
Spin doublets. Screen doublets. Energy level scheme. Relative intensity of spectral 
lines. Non-diagram lines. Absorption edges—primary* and secondary. Chemical 
effects on emission and absorption spectra. Chemical analysis by X-ray methods. 
Comparison of optional and X-ray spectra. Determination of ¢ and h by X-ray methods. 
'. 11. Level denisties from soft x-ray emission spectra. The excited electronic 
s.tates of solids. - Band theory of solids ; Brillouin Zones ; Application qf Brillouin theory 
to metals and alloys. re . Eas a 
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A UNIVERSITY OF INDORE, INDORE à 
i Notification 


- Statement showing partion! ars of candidate who used or attempted to use unfair- 
means at the IV B.Sc. (Engg.) 5 Y.D.C. November Examination, 1966 of this Uni- 
versity: including the nature of p punishment, awarded. 


Nature of punishment 


Sl, Roll Name of the candi.. Name of college ¢ 
No. No. date and of his place of residence 
father, (in the case, of 
student appearing 
privately. 
1 - 38 Shiv rastad J oshi , Shri Govindram Examination of Novem- 
: - S/o. Nandlal di. Seksaria, Techno- ber, 1965 cancelled. 
logical Institute, And he is not allowed: to 


appear” for this exa- 
mination, (IV. year. B.8o. 
Engg.) again until April- 
May, 1967). 


- : f Indore. 


* 


University House, * G. N. TANDAN, 
Indore. ° i 
Dated : The 4th May, 1966. Registrare 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
(Office of the Registrar (Acad.) 

Ref. RAC/SCAC/16°5-66(8)/1151 

Shri Chandra Bhan Singh, M.A. (Final) Economies. 


C/o. Principal, Central Hindu College, 
Banaras Hindu University. 


rhe 1, 1966. 


Déar Sri, 

This is with reference to our TM No. RAG/SCAC/ 82/1053, dated the 27th April 
1966, informing your that the Standing Committee of the Academic Council had directed 
you to show cause as to why disciplinary action should not be taken against. you for 
your acts of indistipline, misconduct and violence in relation to the incidents-which 
oceurred.on the 24th and 25th March 1966 in and near about in the University Cafetaris. 

Your explanation, dated the 10th May, 1966 in respect of the aforesaid letter 
has been considered and found unsatisfactory. 

The Standing Committee of the Academic Council at its meeting held on the, 16th 
May resolved that : 

(i) The following students be expelled from the University under jaki makin 
to other Universities : 

(1) Shri Chandra Bhan Singh, M.A. (Final) Economics, 
j ort Yours faithfully, 
(Sd) 
For Hegistrar. 


. BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY o | 
" | Office of the ree (Acad.) 
Ref. RAC/SOAC/16-5- .60(6)/1169 
. Shri Udai Narain Singh, B.A. Pt. II. 


C/o. Principal, Central Hindu College, 
Baharas Hindu University. .. 


let June, 1966 


Dear Sir, 

" This is with reference tofour letter No,  RAO/SCAC]82/ 1057, dated the 27th Ap ril, 

1986, informing you that the Standing Committee of the Academic Council had directe d 
yon to show cause as to why disciplinary action should not be taken against you for 
your acts of, indiscipline, misconduct and violence in relation to the incidents which 
occurred on the 24th and. 25th March, 1966 in and near about the SRN Cafetaria, 


» - -— € 
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The aforesaid letter has been returned undelivered. . 
The Standing Committee of the Academic Council at its meeting held on ihe 16th 
May, 1966 resolved that : ^. ME : 
(i) The following students be expelled from the University under intimation 
to other Universities : : : 


(2) Shri Udai Narain Singh, B.A.; Pt. IL. : 


. Yours faithfully 
- (Sd) Illegible 
? “For Registrar. 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
Offiee of the Registrar (Acad.) "e. ? 
Ref. No. RAC/SQAC/16-5-66(6)/1163 Ist June, 1966, 


Shri Maryad Aingh, B.Sc, Pt. I, 
C/o. Principal, College of Science, 
Banaras Hindu University. 


í e 
Dear Sir, 


e 

«e This is with reference to our letter No. RAC/SCAC/82/1061, dated the 27th April, 
1966, informing you that the Standing Committee of the Academic Council had directed 
you to show cause as to why disciplinary action should not be taken against you for 
your acts of indiscipline, misconduct and vielence in relation to the incidents which 
occurred on the 24th and 25th March, 1966 in and near about the University Cafetaria. 

Your explanation, dated the 30th April, 1966 in respect of the aforesaid letter 
has been gonsidered and found unsatisfactory. mE 

.. The Standing Committee of the Academic Council at its meeting held on the 16th 

May, 1966 resolved that : : 

( The following students be expelled from the University under. intimation to 
other Universities : 

(3) Shri Maryad Singh, B.Sc. Pt. I. 


| Yours faithfully, 
E (Sd) Illegible, 
For Registrar. 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
Office of the Registrar (Acad.) 


Ref. RAC/SCAO/16-5-60(0)/11864 let June, 19606, 
Shri Jagdanand Singh, M.Sc. (Prev.) Zoology, 

C/o. Principal, College of Science, 

Banaras Hindu University. 

Dear Sir; 

This is with reference to our letter No. RAC/SCAC/25-4-66/82)/965, dated tho 
27th April, 1966, informing you that the Standing Committee of the Academic Council 
had directed you to show cause as to why disciplinary action should not be taken against 
yeu for your acts :of indiscipline misconduct and violenc® in relation to the incidents 
which occurred on the 24th and 25th March, 1966 in and near about the University 
Cafetaria. ; í À | E . 

Your explanation, dated the 6th May, 1966 in respect of the aforesaid letter hag 
been considered and found unsatisfactory. - . 

Tho Standing Committee of the Academio Council at its meeting held on the 16th. 
May, 1966 resolved that : x 

(i) The following students be expelled from the Unitersity under intimation 
to other Universities : 


(i) Shri Jagdanand Singh, M.Sc. (Prev.) Zoology 
Yours faithfully, 
(Sd) Illegible - 
For Registrar. 
"€ 


i 
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T | BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY | 
i Office of the Registrar (Acad.) 


Ref. RAC/SCAC/16-5-66(6)/1165 00. Mt June, 1966. 
Shri Maheshwari Prasad Singh, B.A. Pt. II, Z ES a 


G/o. Principal, Central Hindu College, 
Banaras Hindu University. 


Dear Sir, . 

This is. with reference to our letter No. RAC/SCAC/82/1109, dated the 27th April, 
1966, informing you that the Standing Committee of the Academic Council had directed 
you to. show cause as to why disciplinary action should not be taken against you for 
your acts of indiscipline, misconduct and violence in relation to the incidents which 
occurned on the 24th and 25th March, 1966 in and near about the University Cafetaria. 

The aforesaid letter has been returned undelivered. 

The Standing Committee of the Academic Council at its meeting held on the 16th 
May, 1966 resolved that : 

(ii) The following student be rusticated from the University ior a period of 
three years and be not admitted in this University thereafter. 

(1) Shri Maheshwari Prasad Singh, B.A., Pt. TI. 


Yours faithfully, 
(Sd) Illegible, 
| For Registrar. 


e 
+ 


BANARAS HINDÚ UNIVERSITY 
Office of the Registrar paneer 
E No. RAQ/SCAO/10-5- -60(6)/1156 : ' let June, 1066. 
Bari As? *K. Rai, B.A. Pt. II, l 


^ fo. Prineipal, Central Hindu College, H $ 
Banaras Hindu Ufiversity. +- - l =e 
Dear Siki 


' This is with reference to our letter No. RAC/SCAC/82/ 1105, dated the 27th April, 
1966, informing you that the Standing Committee of the Academic Council had directed 
you to show cause as to why disciplinary action should not be taken against ‘you for 
your acts of indiscipline, misconduct and violence in relation to the incidents which ' 
occurred’ on the 24th and 25th March, 1966 in and near about the University Cafetaria. 

LOOT, ‘explanation, dated the 3rd May, 1966 in respect of the aforesaid letter hes 
, been considered and found unsatisfactory. 

':* The Standing’ Committee of the Academic Council at its meeting held on the 16th 


. May, 1966 resolved that: 


(ti) The following student be rusticated from the University for a period of 
, three years and be not admitted in this University thereafter : 
- . (2). Shri A. K. Rai, B.A. Pt. 11. l 
Yours faithfully, - 
(Sd) Illegible, 
For ini asad 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
Office of the Rogistrar (Acad. 3! j 
Ref. RAC/SCAC/16-5-66(6)/1157 ~ Toe Yet Jane, 1966. 
Shri Madan Mohan Singh, B.Sc. Pt. I, j 27 
C/o. Principal, College of Science, ^ o : i 
Baharas Hindu University. * : ; l eve X. 
Dear Sir, . ` | 
' * This is with reference to our letfer No. RAC/SCAC/82/1037, dated the 27th April, 
4960, informing you that the Standing Committee of the Academic Council had directed 
you to show cause as to why disciplinary action should not be taken against you for 
your acts of indiscipline, misconduct and violence in relation to the incidents -which 
vocurred on the 24th and 25th March, 1966 in and near about the, University - Cafeteria. 
e Your explanation, dated nil in respect of the aforesaid better has been considered 
: and found unsatisfactory. 
. "The Standing Committee of the Academic Council at its meeting held on the 16th . 
May, 1966 resolved that: œ . 
*:5 ' (d$) The following student be rusticated from the University for » period 6f 
three years and he not admitted in this University thereafter : 
(3) Shrf Medan Mohan Singh, B.Sc. Pt. I. 
a7 3 9 | » > 8 Yours faithfully, 
> l (Bd) Poka i 
' 4, : For Registrar, 
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COLERIDGE'S THEORY OF THE AESTHETIC’ 
i APPROACH... : 


Dr. P. S. SASTRI Sonn 
Nagpur University 





Literature, philosophy, science, politics and other activities. interested 
“Coleridge because of their direct or indirect connection, with religion: Dg 
the cause of Religion I solemnly devote all my best faculties-—and if wish — 
to acquire knowledge as a philosopher and as a poet, I pray for grace that 
I may continue to feel what I now feel, that my greatest reason for wishing 
the one and the other, is that I may be enabled by my knowledge ‘to defend 
Religion ably, and by my reputation to draw attention to the defence of 
it". Religion has been the great passion of Coleridge's life and thought. 
Religion implies the idea of a God ahd the idea of creation. Any creative 
process seemed to offer a convenient approach to understand and resolve 
the great theological problem. With this bias he talked of the nature and 
walue of poetry to Wordsworth who, with his eighteenth century prepes- 
sessions, understood poetry in his own way. Coleridge's note of 30th 
August, 1803, accordingly reads: “My words and actidns imaged on his 
(Wordsworth's) mind, distorted and snaky as the Boatsman’s Oar reflected 
in the Lake". This is inevitable since they differed in their respective . 
starting points and frames of reference. : i 

Coleridge told Byron that his purpose was “to reduce criticism to a system 
by the deduction of causes from principles involvéd in our faculties”.” Hee 
was “to establish the principles of writing rather than to furnish rules how 


7 to pass judgment on what has been written by, others".* Tt is A be an 
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9 | 
enquiry into the creative process; and this is condueted with referente to 


the historical event called the actual poem that is before us. To under- 
stand it adequately one should know the nature of the poetic process. 
But the critical studies he was acquainted with never gave him any fixed 
standard of approach to thisscentral problem. The real problem can be ,' 
understood by a consideration of and a refléction upon the poetic act: ' 
Instead there were teviews where “the writers determine without reference. 
to fixed principles” and “they teach people rather to judge than-to consi-- 
der, to decide than to reflect”. Such passages misled even Raysor i 
aruge | that Coléridge's ideas “are inductive generalizations based upon 
personal experience’ and that these are not “a deduction of art 
from a metaphysical system”.® Coleridge never accepted the absolute 
opposition of deduction to induction. . He- was interested in studying the 
human mind’s yeaction to a work of art. ‘ 

His teacher at Christ's Hospital taught him that poetry “had a logic 
of its own as severe as that of science; and more difficult, because more 
subtle, more complex, and dependent on more, and more fugitive, causes,’ 
Passages like these clearly show that Coleridge’s criticism is not indepen- 

l dont of his general philosophical theory, that it is not impressionistic. That 
we have here tht "adventures of the soul among masterpieces’? ishs faulty 
statement as that of Mackail’s which holds that Coleridge is a good critic 
despite his philosophy.! On the contrary, the aesthetic of Coleridge is based 
on the idea of unity and on his concept of Reality. “The great prerogative 
of genius... .is now to swell itself to the dignity of a god, and now to subdue 
and keep dormant some part of that lofty nature, and to descend even to" 
the lowest character—to become every thing, infact".'? Such heights 
may. not be within the grasp of many arists, and accordingly we have a scale 
of ‘values determining the various literary genres. This scale is determined 
by the: awareness and by the embodiment of Reality on the part of the artist 
and on that of the reader as well. It is in a way a return to the exposition 
and analysis of the total impression. 

“When no criticism is pretended tos and the mind in its simplicity gives 
itself up to a Poem as to a work of nature, Poetry gives most pleasure when 
only generally and not perfectly understood"! The reader’s . experience 
takes him to a specific state which he cannot adequately explain or expresse 
' This is because, as Coleridge argues, the poet does not create but he becomes. 
The poem grows, hds an inner life. Thus he speaks of the “great and mighty 
being” of Shakespeare “changing himself into the Nurse or the blundering 
Constable” ; and then compares that being to Proteus. This is an app- 
roach which is biologicaa, psychological and metaphysital at the same time, 
even though the major emphasis is on the psychological side. We under- 
stand a poem by understanding the nature of the mind that produced 
it. But this is not the whole truth.. He could argue: “Take away from 
^ sounds etos, the songo of outness—what a horrid disease every moment nan 
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become. the driving over a pavement etc.—apply this to sympathy—and 
disclosure of feeling”.!” The external and the internal have to be studied 
together. The psychology of Coleridge is inseparable from his metaphy- 
sics. The two together are said to take us to” an understanding of the na- 
ture of sympathy and feeling. It is Coleridge’s habit of studying one and the 
same thing from different points of view, that makes his aesthetic a not too 
easy affair. Sound, for instance, has a physical aspect that can be cogni 
sed. But we are told that the ‘sense of outness’ is as necessary as the,sense 
of meaning and an empirical investigation is futile without a prior ‘idea’. 
Observation, hé observes, is ‘as eyes’ to meditation ; and meditation predes 
termines the ‘field of vision'.!^ Observation, meditation and vision are 

essential for a successful embodiment of the imaginative activity ; and the 
sense of form isequally necessary for a satisfying imaginative experience. 

These are beyond the powers of understanding and reason. 

The source of all error in the eighteenth century outlook was “the growing 
alienation and self-sufficiency of the understanding". This understénding 
is the faculty employed by “the science of phenomena” “and it can 
be employed only ‘‘as a tool or organ".!* But this does not lead Coleridge ~ 
to = science to poetry, but to synthesise the two. The highest poetry. 
is the most inclusive one involving “the whole soul of man". It includes 
the imaginative, the emotional, and the rational activities.. He speaks of 
“the subordination of the faculties to each other, according to their relative 
worth and dignity".* He claimed universality for his system and at the 
same time believed it to be traditional. “My system", he says, “is the ‘only ^ 
attempt I know ever made to reduce all knowledges into’ harmony: It 
opposes no other system, but shows what was true in each ; and how that. 
which was true in the particular, in each of them became error, because it 
was only half the truth. I have endeavoured to unite the insulated frag- 
ments of truth, and therewith to frame a perfect mirror. I show to each 
system that I fully understand and rightly appreciate what that system 
means ; but then I lift up that system to a higher point of view, from which 
I enable it to see its former position, where it was, indeed, but under another 
light and with different relations ;—so that the fragment of truth is not only 
agknowledged, but explained ”.17 It is a system*based on the concept ‘of 
unity which gives him enough scope to preserve particularity and individua- 
lity. It is a flexible system advocating synthesis and yet recognisinge 
the nature and value of analysis. It is a metaphysic which develops into 
an aesthetic. It is an ‘aesthetic advocating a Ryo patheni, imaginatiye 
approach to works of aft. It is not interested in the enfimeration of defects, 
but in the search for a value. ' 

“Never to lose an opportunity of reasoning against the head-dimming, ' 


. heart-damping Principle of judging a work by its Defects, not its Beauties. 


Every work must have the former—we know. it a priori—but eX ry work 
has not the latter and he therefore, who discovers them, . tells you some: 
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thing that you could: not with certainty or even with probability have 
anticipated”. 1$ There is à certain unique quality in every work and this 
may be called its individuality. It is governed by its own laws, and yet it 
is amenable to classification. The critic’s first task is to fix the genre to 
which the given -work belongs. Having determined the kind, he must 
then distinguish it from others falling within the same kind. Thus the 
swan and the dove are both beautiful, but it is absurd to compare “their 
separate claims to beauty from any abstract rule common to both, without 
reference to the life and being of the animals themselves. ., not less absurd 
is it to pass Judgment on the works of a poet on the mere ground that they 
have been called by the same classname with the werks of other poets 
. of other times and cireumstances".!? His quotation from Young's essay 
Ow Lyric Poetry is here significant : “Poetry, like schoolboys, by too frequent 
_and severe corrections, may be cowed into Dullness!?.?? This is possible 
‘because such an attitude ignores 5s passion attendant upon the words. 
osy “does always imply passion" which has “its characteristic modes 
of expression" ; and “the very act of poetic composition itself is, and is 
' allowed to imply and to produce, an unusual state of excitement which of 
"Course justifies and demands a correspondent difference of language" ^" 
| Feeling and a sense of order make the assimilative imagination active in 
offering an organized form of expression. Such a form presupposes & 
specific quality of feeling which alone makes the work unique. A work 
ean bé and is unique and if can also belong to a specific kind or genre. : 


The apprehension of value must then: be foundational to the aesthetic | 


approach. . And we find him stating : “The science of criticism dates its 
“ restoration from the time when it was seen that an examination and apprecia- 
tion. oftthe end. was necessarily antecedent- to the formation of the rules, 
supplying at once the principle of the rules themselves, and of their applica- 
tion to the given subject. The sense of value determines the rules and 
principles that we may establish. -These rules. cannot be framed in total 
independence of the aesthetic values. When “the critic announces and 
endeavours to establish the principles, which he holds for the foundation of 
poetry in general", the investigation is “fair and philosophical".?? These 
valués must be capable of being philosophically established and defendet. 
That is, an aesthetic without a metaphysic is an impossibility. He observes : 
*'Individuals may attain to exquisite discrimination, but a true critic cannot 
be such without placing himself one some central point, some general rule 
founded in reasons or the faculties common to all”. His metaphysical princi- 
"ples are the main critical principles meine his insights into the nature 
of poetry valüable. “I Igboured", he says, “at a solid foundation, on which 
"permanently to ground my opinions, in the component faculties of the human 
‘mind itself, and their comparative dignity and importance. According to 
the. facul&y or spurce, from which the pleasure given by any poem or passage 
Was. derived, 1 estimated the merit of such poem or passage”.** Not only 
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should the critic have a metaphysic and an aesthetic, but the poetic spirit. 
“In the Essay on Criticism to examine whethef or no a great Critic must 
needs be himself a great poet or painter". The great critic must be a 
great poet too if he were to tell us the truth about poetry, for this truth 
depends upon a critical awareness of the creative process. The critic must 
receive the impact of the poetic experience and also analyse it and examine 
it sympathetically. l 

This two-fold character is öved also in the literaty experience of the 
student of literature. Thus we read : "Taste is the intermediate faculty 
which connects the active with the passive powers of our nature, the intellect 
with the senses ; and its appointed function is to elevate the images of the 
latter, while it realizes the ideas of the former". 2° The poet’s taste is to 
be regulated by the prineiples of grammar, logie and psythology and these 

« must be "rendered instinctive by habit". Then there will be “the representa- 
tive and reward of our past conscious reasonings, insights and conclusions” E 
and this “acquires the name of Taste". This taste comes to the poet “by 
the power of imagination proceeding upon the all in each of human nature". 
It is ansinclusive experience, and in a way it can be said to be the apprehen- 
sion of the concrete universal. Coleridge takes this to the logical next step 

and states: “In good truth, my Taste and Stomach are very catholic"?! 

Taste comes intuitively and tells him “What intermixture of conscious 
volition is natural” to the different states of emotion ; and it also tells him 

. ‘in what instances such figures and colours of speech degenerate into 

mere creatures of arbitrary purpose” 28, | T 

. In his lectures of 1811-12 he defined taste as “an ‘attainment after 
a post has been disciplined by experience, and has added to.gehius that 
talent by which he knows what part of his genius he can make acceptable 
and intelligible to the portion of mankind for which he writes". Thus a 
literary genre is determined by the human nature which is its ground, by 
the time, place and circumstances of the composition, by the mental activi- 
ties involved, by its relation to reality, by the effect it evokes, and by the 
intention of the author. All this implies Coleridge’s basic principle of recon- 
ciliation of opposites. Then taste turns out to be another name for the imagi- 

* native activity, and the critical and the creative activities are not opposed 

to one another. They are capable of existing together. 

"Great injury that has resulted from the supposed incompatibility oof 

one talent with another—Judgment with Imagination, and Taste — Good sense 
with strong feeling etc".2* Instead there is an interaction of forces, though 
the greater emphasis is on the mind; for, the” mind fashions its owh 
experience. The’ outer life of nature is a contribution of the observer's 
Soul. “Every thing has a life of its own” and “we are all one life".** Tie 
mind is a source of light, sound and colour. Such a mind is active in the 
greatest poetic composition. The mind is a living plant. Laoking at a 
plant, he writes :- “I-feel an awe, as if there were “before my. eyes the | 
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same power as that of the reason—the same power in a lower dignity, and 
therefore à symbol established i in the truth of things". It is an archetypal 
plant of the creative process as “it commences its outward life and enters. 
' into open communion with all elements, at once assimilating them to itself 
and to each other. At the same time it strikes*its roots and unfolds its 
leaves, absorbs and. respires, steams forth its cooling vapour and finer frag- 
rance, and breathes a repairing spirit, at once the food and tone of the 
atmosphere, into the atmosphere that feeds it. Lo !—at the touch of light 
how it returns an air akin to light, and yet with the same pulse effect. 
uates its own secret growth, still contracting to fix what expanding it had 
refined"! The human mind is a unity. It is dynamic and evergrowing. 
It imparts something of its character to the works it produces. As a result 
every. good work qf art. reveals not only the creative process but the other . 
aspects of mental activity. In this light has it been emphasised that the is 
poet brings the whole soul of man into activity. This vitalistic conception 
i of ‘the -creative mind makes Coleridge emphasise the elaborate preparation 
made by Milton, Distinguishing an Epic Poem from a Romance in metre, he 
writes : Observe the march of Milton—his severe application, his laborious 
polish, his deep metaphysical researches, his prayers to God before hd began 
his great poem, all that could lift and swell his intellect, became his daily. 
food".? If this holds good of the poet, it is equally well true of the critic. 
. The critic’s approach thus involves the concept of the aesthetic value 
and. of the "unity of the creative consciousness. This unity leads us to the. 
unity of the work of art, and the aesthetic. approach accordingly must be 
grounded in these principles. ‘Till the reviewers support their decisions 
by refererice to fixed. canons of criticism, previously established and deduced 
. from thé nature of man; reflecting minds will pronounce it arrogance in 
them thus to announce theniselves to men of letters, as the guides of 
their taste and judgment”.** Coleridge does admit that taste is innate 
and universal. It is “the intermediate. faculty which connects the active 
“with the passive powers of our nature, the intellect with the senses; and 
its appointed function is to elevate the images of the latter while it realises. 
the ideas of the former’’.** This passage has to be read along with another 
* which speaks of imagination. as “that reconciling and mediatory power, ` 
‘which incorporating the reason in images of the sense, and organizing (as 
it were) the flux of the senses by the. permanence and self-circling energies 
of; reason, gives birth to a system of symbols”. Taste and imagination - 
are defined in identical terms. "Taste too mediates between the active and 
the passive. It is metaphorically derived from the* mixed sense that 
blends perception with the sense of the object **; and it involves the refer. 
ence of the object to our own being./ Just as imagination reconciles the 
discordant features, taste. too reveals what is proper, what is required, | 
for the fuller or adequate realization of the beautiful. l 
y oome of the- dans pa in. poetiy, by Coleridge. appéar in 2 signi. 
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$ 
ficant notebook entry: “—peculiar, not far-fetched—natural, but not 
obvious; delicate, not affected; dignified, not swelling; fiery, but not 


mad; rich in Imagery, but not loaded with it—in short, a union of harmony, 


and Sod sense; of perspicuity, and conciseness. Thought is the body ' 
of such an Ode, Enthusiasm the Soul, and Imagination the Drapery".5* The 
poetic product must be unique and yet natural, delicate and. dignified. We 
have the balance of opposites again. Harmony and good sense, thought and 
enthusiasm, are needed. In other words, the poem must have a vitality, 
all its own; it must breathe. To achieve this the poet must charge his 
composition with emotion. The poem is a whole, an organic whole, wherein 
“each part is fitted to afford as much pleasure, as is compatible with the 
largest sum in the whole"? That which realises this whole is in the objec- 
tive world the work of art, and in the realm of the subjective it is taste. 
And taste thus turns out to be an organized organic Whole. “All parts 


«of an organized whole must be assimilated to the more important and essen: 


tial parts”.“° The total unity is organic and it can only be inadequately. - 
analysed. But the unity is intuited. ° It was "in the intuition and exposi-, ^ 
tion of" Hamlet that he “first made his turn for philosophical criticism. ,. 
notioed © 41 This intuition is common both for the poet and for the reader 
or criti¢ because both need imagination. Intuition is an important phase 
of the imaginative activity. This identity of the poet with the ideal critic 
constitutes the basic aesthetic approach of Coleridge, and it led him to 
observe that while you go through Shakespeare, you are made to feel that 


.]Eouarea poet. Itisina similar strain that he remarked that “Wordsworth 


is a poet, and I feel myself a better Poet, in knowing how to honour him".** . 
The critic is, in a specific manner, a better poet, for the spectator is “to 
judge in the same spirit in which the artist produced, or ought to have. 
produced”’.* 


A given work of art embodies beauty aa it tenak to eck certain 
sensations and emotions. Defining fine arts, Coleridge takes up emotion 
and pleasure as the subjective counterparts of the objective beauty: “The 
common essence of all consists in the excitement of emotion for the imme- 
diate purpose of pleasure through the medium of beauty’’.“* The response 
of the reader is aesthetic only because it conforms to universal law.*5* e In 
This sense taste is absolute and one taste can differ from the other only in ' 
degree. At the lowest level one is satisfed with the euperficial features 
only. “But surely always to look at the superficies of Objects for the pur- 
pose of taking Delight in their Beauty, and sympathy with their real or 
imagined life, is as deleterious to the Health and manhood of Intellect, “as. 
always to be peering and unravelling Contrivances may be to the simpli. - 
city of the affections, the grandeur and unity &f the -Imagination—."44 
The grandeur and unity of imagination implies the full acceptance and 
realization of beauty, the fulfilment of the. intellectual activity, and the depth 
of the affections. It intuits the universal in the given "particula? and this 
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intuition is basic to real, genuine taste. Hence in the Aristotelian fashion, 
he wants poetry to be “essentially ideal". By this he means “an involu- 
tion of the universal in the*individual". That which reconciles such oppo- 
sites is imagination. This reconciliation is “that just proportion, that 
union and interpenetration of tlie universal and the particular" which “must 
ever pervade-all works of decided genius and true science”’.** 

The best experience of taste leaves the réader or the critic in the sole 
company of the work of art; and the truest appreciation or experience 
of the work makes him feel that he is alone, that he is at least not in the 
company of other human beings. Emphasising this solitariness Coleridge 
records in a note: “Without Drawing I feel myself but half*invested with 
Language—Music too is wanting to me.—But yet though one should. unite 
Poetry, Draftsmanship and Music—the- greater and perhaps nobler 
certainly all the subtler parts of one’s nature, must be solitary—Man exists 


herein to. himself and to God alone/—yea, in how much only to God—how " 


muoh..lies below his own Consciousness’’.*® "Phe -individual -verily feels 
" that-he. is face to face with his creator, the supreme Genius, of whom we 
seem.to know next to nothing in our normal we moments of life. This 
supreme.Genius is hidden in us. -- 

And the definition of taste involves che definition of the fine art? “The 
chief and. discriminative purpose” of the fine arts “is to gratify the taste, 
that is, not: merely: to connect, but to combine and unite, a sense of immediate 
pleasüre in-ourselves with the perception of external arrangement'.5" 
“The reconciliation of subject and object is implicitly recognised in the nature 
of taste. It is taste that enables us to have an experience of the beautiful. " 
Like imagination, it too is an intermediate activity connecting “the active 
with the passive powers of our nature, the intellect with the senses; and 
dts appointed function is to elevate the images of the latter, while it realizes 
the ideas .of the former". 53! Imagination. reconciles the idea with the 
image $7. Itis the homogeneity of a poet’s work that can reveal this feature : 
“and this leads Coleridge to equate the greatness of the poet with the 
greatness of the man ; and in the aesthetic experience one feels his oneness 
with the poet. 

With all this Coleridge does not seem ios give up the tinda Sorou 
“to the understanding and triticism of the fine arts.. The classicist has his 
' Separate instruments of literary interpretation and judgment. Coleridge’s 
organicist criticism’ has to employ the tools called analysis, discrimination. 
„and judgment. If this were denied, then the theory would be of a purely 
d  gpeculative interest divorced from practice. Andin his study of Shakespeare 
‘and Wordsworth, he does not give up his basic theory? This theory. compels 


the assumption of the ideal poet or the idea of the poet. This idea is not 


an abstraction but derived from the study of an actual poet. The critic’s 
subjective preferences are reconciled with the objective poems of the poet 
concernets The ideal poetry thus arrived at has a universality. The 
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ideal criticism reconciles the intuitive apprehension of the poems with. the 
critical principles. It might so happen that one poet may always remain 

an ideal one, while another is ideal at times-and 4ebualat other times. - Thus 
Coleridge takes Shakespeare as the ideal poet. Wordsworth has moiments 
when he exhibits not the ideal but the actual. Where the ideá] and the 
actual are identical, the duty of the critic is to expourid, to interpret. In 

the, other case, the critic offers not only an exposition, but a critical 
analysis. The literary critic has to undertake a philosophic investigation 

in which he “announces and endeavours to establish tht ‘principles,ewhich 

> he holds for the foundation of poetry in general, with specification of these 
in their application to the different classes of poetry". The’ principles 
must have a universal application, and so the critic has to single out the 
significant passages. “Then if his principles be rational, his deductions 
legitimate, and ‘his:conclusions justly: applied, the reader; ‘and. possibly’ the 
~poet himself, may adopt his judgment in the light ‘of judgment and in the 
independence of free agency." “The -critical principles thus: ‘turn out; fo 

be the principles of interpretation, appreciation, and composition of poetry.- 
Consequently “The ultimate end of criticism is much more to “establish the 
principles of writing, than to furnish rules how to pass- “judgmené | on-what 

has been written by others ; if indeed it were possible: that! the two could 

be separated'".9 The principle being vital must be ‘capable:of governing 

. the creative process." At the same time this process is tò. be regulated 

e by logie and discrimination, as Coleridge’s critique of the I ‘minortality Odé . 
F^ sreveals. His old schoolmaster taught him that “Poetry, even that of the © 


loftiest and, seemingly, that of the wildest odes, had a- logic of its own, as ^ = 
severe as that of science ; and more difficult, because'moté subtle, ‘more L B 
complex, and dependent on more, and more fugitive causes. Tn the truly, E 


great poets, he would say, there is a reason assignable, not: only for: 'every 
`- word, but for the position of every word. 5 This is not me normal logie 
of the senses, but a logie of the organic unity. 
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| THE THEME OF ‘BELONGINGNESS’ IN 
>. «EUGENE O'NEILL'S PLAY— . 
EE THE HAIRY APE 


M. Q. ‘Kuan. 
MEA College, Utkal -University; Cuttack {Orissa 


: l Many people have raised different kinds of. doubt regarding the 
theme and the form of the play “The Hair y Ape’ by O'Neill. Some people 
think that ib is a play which. suggests a protest against the brutalization 
of the proletariat, whereas others say that here we have the nihilistic 
pessimism of the tortured playwright. Sometimes theBe people would 

e  elike.to see the play. just as an expression of the Freudian pattern or a probe 
lem play on socialism like those of Ibsen and Strindberg. Hence people 
find it difficult to make.a thematic approach which would be aceepted tó 
all. Above all there is dispute over the form of the play with the. result 
that thé reader is simply bewildered not knowing exactly what is the. real 
theme and form of this play. 

. For a correct understanding of O’Neill’s significant plays like the 
one under discussion it is necessary that one should consider the back- 
ground and also-the general trends. that run in most of his major works. 

s It should be noted. that like most writers of the twentieth gentury O'Neill 

foo was very much influenced by the post-war world and the loss. of values re 
and faith which left man almost. uprooted in. the modern world. Üom- 
menting on O'Neill in connection with the post-war world Alan'$. Dowher a , 
in his essay "The Revolt From Broadway’ says, “But his (O’Neill’s) - treat. 
ment of both characters.and situations is always in terms of twentieth 
century thoughts. ' They (the plays) are important and revolutionary 
because for the first, time in American theatre they reflect the post-war 
world, the world in which most certainties—moral, ethical, to an extent 
legal—had given away to uncertainties. It was no longer pasi to say 
with assurance what action was right and what was wrong.” 

. Moreover O'Neill felt that man had lost all the things that rooted | 
him,to earth and gave him a sense of secyrity. Hence in each of his plays 
he is confronted with this uprooted position of man. Taken as a whole, 
his plays show a constant attempt to suggest deeper meaning that underlie 

e “the discordant, broken, faithless rhythm of our time.” In this context 

O'Neill also analyses the relation of mam to man ànd then passes on to | 
: the relation of man with God and the Outer Unigerse. As Marcus Cunliffe 
suggests, “he was-not interested in the rélation between man and man— 
but only. ‘in the relation between man and God.’ And for him God means 
amen? other things ineluding the outer-universe."” . 8 
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‘With these facts in mind when we turn back to ‘the Hairy Ape’ and 
consider it in relation t6 O’Neill’s. subsequent, development. we find that 
the real crux of the problem presented by the predicament of the central 
* figure is not sociological. : The actual problem in-the.play is the theme of 
belongingness which is for the. first time clearly enunciated and which is 
also repeated with many variations in most of O’Neill’s major works. 
According to O'Neill modern man is..completely uprooted and as such he 
is seen simply groping in this world not knowing where he. belongs, Hence 
the chatacters who "represent this theme of belongingness are tragic and 
present a tragic situation that man is in.- Commenting on, this aspect, 
Robert Spiller says, “at their-most successful they are tragic rather than 
either sociological or psychological because at bottom the problem is, al- 
ways, nob what ON eill himself has called the problem of man’s relation 
with man, but the problem of man’s relation to something outside himself, 


to that something which he must SONUS if he is to feel himself more than * 


the cleverest of the apes". 

- Hence ‘the Hairy Ape’ isa tragedy of modern life and Yank Smith 
jai iho modern man who has lost this sense of relationship. Just: 
as the ‘Emperor’ Brutus Jones does not typify the Negro but all mên with 


their raw ignorance and hysterical fear under the layers of intellect, so 


also Yank Smith stands.for all men who are confronted with the problem 
of belonging to this universe. : He ‘belongs’, he thinks, to the world of 
speed and accomplishments. But a word of social contempt is enough 


to shake his magnificent. egotism and he sees suddenly that he does not e 


| “belong”. At first he takes it a social problem and goes to-examine the 

class which: has shaken his faith”. But when he moves outside his world, 
he discovers, to his: great dismay, that he is not recognized as a human 
being and even is thrown: out of the hall by: a group of more sophisticated 
people. Having- thus lost his relationship ‘with his own society and the 
people outside his own circle, he goes to a caged ape in the hope of getting 
à recognition from him... But even here he is unable to -establish d re- 
lationship and is: ‘ultimately crushed to death: 

Yank had all faith so long as he thought that he essentially belonged 
to the ship which had meaning for him. When he loses his faith, he comes 
. to realize that the world-which he serves’is-unaware of his existence and” 
thus he ceases to think himself ag a man and despises himself as an ape. 
Sô long he says “I belong” he has tremendous faith in life, but when he can 
ho longer say, he is lost. E 

em this connection it should be noted that two words which are re» 
peated again and again in the play have great significance and also bring 


out the exact nature of the,tragi¢ conflict in the character of Yank. These ` 


words are ‘ape’ ‘and ‘belong’. “When Mildred first sees Yank: she just ex- 
claims ‘with g great sense of horror, “Oh the filthy beast’’... It is Paddy, 
however Who injures the. ‘already. injured prestige of Yank by repeating - 
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the word ‘Ape’ twice before everyone. Thereafter Yank becomes aware 
of the social insult done to him and finds himself; in a lost ‘situation. For 
O'Neill the social insult and injury are not so much facts in themselves as 
symbols ‘of man’s cosmic situation: _Yank’s distress, however, is all the 
more aggravated when he bears.the contemptuous word.flung at.him once 
by Long, once- by ‘the Secretary and thrice by, the Voices. . ,This shakes 
him off all. his faith in his primitive strength and makes him wonder if he — 
belongs to anything in. this world. Thus. again and. -again he asks, this 
question with the result that we hear. him repeating this. wérd.. thirty-five 
times in the play. Towards the end he utters this word with great . feelings 
of pang and loss. ‘These, words; therefore, add to the tragic; effect of, the 
play. e | 

It is interesting. here to note that. some people still regard. it as a 
comedy, . though they accept the tragic bearings in the play. Commenting 
on; the play Mr. Clifferd Leech.says: “This, then, is offered as a- modern 
tragedy correlative with. the.ancient presentation of man at: odds. with a 
supér-naturally controlled. destiny ;..yet it is more truly a.comedy, as the 
sub-title qlaims, for the forces contended are-not seen as altogether insuper- 
able.” The statement of .Mr. Leech. appears highly. contradictory. and a 
close analysis of the contending -forces reveals that. he has :misunderstood 
the Jens nature of -forces in which. Yank is involved. 

"As has been-diseussed earlier, it is not merely.a social or- proletariat 
problem. that “Yank is struggling with. On the- contrary, hère - ‘we. have 
Yank representing the tragedy of modern man.: Here it is necessary to... 
consider O’Neill’s: concept of modern tragedy.” First of all he depicts the: 
misery’ of modern man—the:misery that every man is in wh en he feels 
that he is almost uprooted.and.does not belong to anything having - Tost’ l 
his-faith, belief and rhythm with God. and. nature:- This misery is not, im- 
mediate, physical or- social, -but. ultimate and as it were,--metaphysical. 
This is what. Robert Spiller calls O’Neill’s “own convietion-namely, that ' 
contemporary. man’s failure to ‘belong’.” . This is undoubtedly an insuper- 
able force that the modern man contends with and it is here that O'Neill's 
play achieves the effect of classical tragedy. "Certainly", says, Spiller, 

éno other significant, playwright has, so persisted in the conviction that, 
if a drama is to achieve great-excellence, it must deal with man’s relation 
with God—or if one prefers, with bis relatfon to forces | butside himself. 2A 

Secondly, through the character of Yank, O'Neill presents another ` 
inherent tragic element in man. This is what Mr.. Lionel Trilling calls- 
the Pascalian Dualism’: "To Pascal the root ‘of humaft difficulty | lies in, tUe - 
ambivalence of man’s, nature—the conjunction in it of the ‘brute’ and the 

‘angel’. Yank Smith is'seen being tossed like a Dall between the two ex.* 
treme levels till finally he surrenders himself to the brtue saying. “Come 
on, Brother. Shake-—de secret grip of our order,” This dusing in the 


e 
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character of Yank‘all‘the more adds signidcance and ‘intensity to the theme 
of ‘belongingness’. MN 4 

‘ Thirdly; there is, in tbe oharecter of Yank Smith, a — for the 
meaning of life; a-quest for ‘the land of belongingness and Yank becomes 
a tragic hero when he realises that there is no meaning, and no such land 
that can give man a sense of support and security in this universe. This 
is handled in a very subtle device in the play, adding, thereby, a-lot. of 
pathos to the character of Yank.. In a very pathetic way he reports to 
his fellow prisoners with an exclamation at the statement of the judge 
“Toity days to tink it over—Tink it over. Christ, dat/s'alll have been 
doing for weeks!” - Thus‘he has been thinking and searching the meaning 
of his existence. But. there seems to be no answer. Agai being com...’ 
pletely. disappojnted by his interview with. the Secretary who orders his 
boys to throw Yank out, he exclaims, “Say, Youk up dere, Man in.de Moon, 
yuh loo so wise, give:me de answer,: huh? Slip me tlie inside dope, de 
information right from de stable—where do I gett off at, huh?” When 
the. Policeman hauls. Yank to his feet, be asks almost in the same helpless 
and miserable tone, “Say, where do I go from here?” Thus Yank goes on 
searching, and asking, as to where. man. belongs to till finally he goes to 
the ape to find the meaning, if there is any. But even here he is dis- 
appointed and disillusioned.. Hence’ when he is crushed to death by. the 


£ 


- &pe, he utters the same: words of quest in such agony and pang as "Even 


him. did’nt. tink I: belonged (then with a sudden passionate ` despair) Christ, ; 
where do: I get off at? Where do I fit in?" Herein. he resembles all thé 


great trägis heroes who. haye struggled all their lives to find the ultimate 


meaning | but have finally ended with an-empty and. futile sense of life. 


i But a£. the same time the character of Yank Smith looms large before us 
'. and gives: us an ‘exalted sense of man’s struggle when we find O’Neill finally 


M eomm ehti ing And, perhaps, the. Hairy Ape at last belongs." 





! "Finally, ON eill adds another tragié dimension to the play by answer: 
ing through Yank Smith the ultimate questions in human life. Com. 
menting on O'Neill as an artist Cyrus Day says: “He wasan artist and not 
a philosopher, but he asked. himself ultimate questions, brooded over them, 
sought answers to them in Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, and Laotze and gav® 
them emotional expression’ in- his plays.” Thus Schopenhauer’s dictum 
shat tragic heroes, when they are defeated, at—one for the crime of exist- 
ence ‘itself rather for their own individual sins, is very well illustrated in 
Yank Smith's. answer to the Policeman. ` “What you been doing?” asks 
‘the Policeman. ` *Bnuf to.give life for I" answers Yank, I was born, see 1 
Sure,. MURUS "the charge. , Write it in de blotter. I was born, get me?” 


e 
This i is as much as to Bay with Agamemnon, “Man i is von to act and 
suffer.’- 2059 7 oe » x i 
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SUBSISTENCE; SHELTER,-AND- 
TECHNOLOGY IN CENTRAL 
20^ INDIAM 70 


Mr. Loss S. Lzsuwix 2 ; ; 

In recent years.a kool deal of thought and ik have been given to ques- 
tions concerning the theoretical foundations, conceptual tools, and actuai 
practices of archaeology.. "These critiques intend for the most part to make 
explicit, and subject to scrutiny ideas and procedures which. have frequently 
been merely intuitive. Even the major objectives-.of archaeology have 
hot always been clearly followed nor indeed recognized. It has therefore 
become necessary to re-emphasize “ ‘what matters in archaeology” (R.E.M 
Wheeler : Antiquity vol. 24, 1950). : E M "E 


Wille (in S. Tax : ‘Appraisal of NG R Today,” p. 229) iss 
pointed out that at present, there are two special problem fidlds for archaeo- 
logy : (1) the arrangement of cultural materials.in time and space ; and 
(2). “descriptive integration,” i.e., cultural synthesis. : In the past.the pre. 
ponderantly greater.amount of archaeological interest and effort has ténded 
towards the former, but of recent yeárs, & better: -balarico- seems. to háve 
been struck. No archaeologist cam. claim to arrivata reasoned: synthesis 


b 


without giving due attention to the:temporál:spatial co-ordinates ‘of His’, 7 


evidence. But to conclude investigations ‘at this‘ point, as has: éften’ ‘been 
done, results in chronicles or catalogues, not aréhaeology..- -If the archaéo- 
logist agrees that his objective is to approach the whole’ ‘oulture: of a. past 
society (even if in practice this can only be realized. in broad. outline); then: 
he must carry his data to the level of Ngaben; ee oe 


“One means of approach to historical" reconstruction ` “ involves the 
intensive analysis of "archaeological data. The ' ‘conjurictive approach’ 
as Taylor calls it (W. Taylor : “A Study of Archaeology,” 1988), ‘assumes 
that culture is an inter-related whole, and more particularly; that materal 
objects are functionally integrated with: sugh. behavioral aspects: of ‘culture 
e.g., social and political organization, ‘or religion. - Therefore, to the” 
extent that cultural spheres arei inter-dependent it should be possible : 
to make inferences from the known data óf'one-to.the tnknown of the’ | 
othe er. But any conclusions arrived at in this manner temain-in the realm 

‘ Tra I E EL ue ON Tuc DUET 
* Report of ‘Bipradas Paulohoudhiry Fellow’ for: 1961, - l 
4} An Arehseologioel - ii of ‘Three, Extent. barred in. une: Nimat District of 


Madhya Pradesh, | ae: n "m i ^, 
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. of speculation unless validated. If they are to have any force at all, it must 
be shown that correfations of the kinds hypothesized actually exist as a 
cultural reality." For the prehistoric archaeologist, this is only possible by 
reference to the ethnographic record. - | 
Even if such correlations become validdted by external reference, 
culture. The greater part cannot be comprehended in terms of artifacts, 
no matter how jntensively “analyzed “or ‘scientifically manipulated. One 
can never learn from artifacts how often fishing was done ; what grain yields ` 
per ünit'of séed were ; whether cow’s milk was preferred tò that of goat’s 
or buffaló's; and why. Yet, keeping thé objective of cultural synthesis 
in mind; it-seems that an-attempt-should be made to incofporate these 
archaéologically elusive “segments "into: the reconstruction’ ‘Here again 
thé ` archaeologist will have recourse to ethnography. ^  -: - ' " 
- The ‘use of comparisóns in ethnology, and in reasoning by analogy from 
ethnological to archaeological contexts has received considerable attention 
lately. And'although there still are archaeologists who would not admit 
this as “valid procédure-‘(e.g.,-Pittioni and Laviosi-Zambelli, inky alia), it 
seems otherwise izerierally agreed’ that-controlled' comparisons; ‘judiciously 
applied;--do “give ‘a useful and legitimate: research tool." In ` the “6ase 
of ethriological- comparisons ‘applied to archaeological situations; the .con- 


~ y .wietion ‘Such: procedure carries: can ‘be reinforced by keeping constànt two 


` variables the environment, and:the-level' of technico-eccrioiic achievement, 
Holding? environment’ constant recognizes that culturé-reptesents' in part 


an, ecological adjustment, of man to ‘his sirroundings.^' Thé-systadial re- 


^" quirement (to! use Childe’s' terii) merely emphasizes à second-aspeót of the 

“need to-cèmpare like-witii-like.: It woüld:be sénselés$ tö tryito understand, 
say early peasantry, in térms-of 20th. ‘céntury: industrial “cities! A third 
possible: corttrel: is what-~Koppers alls ‘the ‘bound. parallel,” in which a . 
genetic relationship between-thé:sthnelogieál and'arcliaéologieal societies 
to be compared is known, or presuméd with some certainty, to exist. ‘This 
condition, however, is rarely- met in Old. World "archaeology.. 

When the: archaeologist -does -turn':to “ethnography for parallels; even - 
if he-finds- a society- which--meets- the:control conditions; it is likely that 
many--0f -his--questions- will nonetheless remain ünaüsweéred.: The rathor 

‘special kind-of ‘information required’is seldom available in the standard 

. ethnographies:^ It may then be worthihile for the archaeologist. himself 

to :undefta ke -the necessary field investigation; approaching the study with 

his own- particular orientation. Initially, the very design of such research 

: in conforming to contrpl requirements, may limit the usefulness of tlie 
results. However, ‘when a number of similar studies have been made 
in different’ areas, ofoss-cultural analysis should prove to be of considerable 
use in the ; formulation of basic ‘anthropological theory. 


or 
+ 
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The purpose of this thesis is to provide a specific body of information 
which may be understood to present an ethnographie model, or descriptive 
framework for archaeological reconstruction. It seeks to supply, in detail, 
descriptions of certain activities and behavior patterns, an understanding 
of which will lead to a fuller comprehension of past societies.. A point 
given particular attention is the types of inferences that can be made by 
moving from an intensive analysis of archacological materials to other 
aspects of culture. The level at which these can be made, as well as their 
degree of reliability is examined. A second point of emphasis is the.deter- 
mination, and enquiry into those aspects of the segments of culture selected 
for study which cannot be comprehended by reference to archaeological 
materials alone. . 


I have for some time been interested in problems concerning the intro- 
duction of settled agriculture into India, particularly into peninsular India. 
“Hence I chose for intensive field study an agricultural community situated 
on a bank of the Narbada River, about 60 miles due south of Indore in 
the State of Madhya Pradesh. This area has considerable historical signi- 
ficance since through it passes one of the most important and ancient routes 
connecting North and South India, of which the Narbada River is the 
traditional boundary. Excavations conducted at this site of. Navda Toli | 
in 1952-53, and again in 1957-58 (in which campaign I took part), have 
established the presence of permanent village communities here through 


a span of about three millennia. The archaeological evidence from this... 


"site suggests that for the earliest settlers, as today, the basic subsistence 
adaptation centered about farming, with fishing and animal husbandry., 


as supplementary activities. Remnants of wheat and pulses from : "thé-. = 


earliest settlement are paralled by cultivation of these same crops today, 
so that this mode of life has considerable continuity in the region. This 
study is however primarily concerned with the present-day context, so that 
the excavated finds will remain more in the background. 


In order to achieve a more balancéd understanding of variations from the 
norms which the study in Navda Toli would provide, I also undertook less 
concentrated investigations in two neighbouring villages. The total popula- 
ion of the three villages was 892, divided inte 179 families. Practival 
.considerations made it necessary for me to limit my study to three cultural 
spheres : subsistence, shelter, and technology. These barticular sphereg 
of culture were selected because not only do they provide the majority of 
archaeological data, but also because the two former, at least, are basic 
and of prime import’ to the people themselves. Bor heuristic purposés, « 
these rubrics were sub-divided according to the demands of the actual z 
context (cf. attached Topical Outline). a. . 

At first, the environmental background (cf. Topical Outline, ; section. YT) 
for the study was established by reference to published EE si governs 
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mental agencies. I then undertook a house-to-house census covering all 
the résidents in the three villages. The data from the several sections of 

the census, viz. sociological, demographic, economic, and dietetic, provide 
a general basis for relating the other lines of enquiry to these specific cate- 
gories. Upon completion of the census, I began, a systematic investigation 
of these other subjects (cf. Topical Outline; sections IV — Vil). Where 
‘a subject could be pursued: according to an inherent sequential scheme, 
this was done. Thus, for example, the study of pottery began with the 
collection of chy, and the potters knowledge of the various types, and 
ended with observations on the use. and location of the newly, manufactured 
pot in the home of a purchaser. In following such a procedure, it was 
natural that the two stressed points of investigatiorf (cf. supra) became 
inter-mingled ; they are in fact reciprocal. The questions posed by the 
first point can onlyebe answered by investigating artifacts in their full cultural 
context, which naturally leads one to, and includes, a consideration of the^ 
second. point. Houses, for example, were studied not only with regard 
to building techniques, materials, diménsions, and location, but also to 
land rights, and the division of labour and social participation duxng cons- 
truction. Village maps, showing locations of homesteads, manure pits, 
paths, threshing grounds, fields, etc. were prepared as an aid to the analysis 
of settlement patterns. Corresponding maps for about fifty homesteads 

were also made. On these, which are large-scale and detailed, are marked 
out the various structures, refuse heaps, woodpiles, bathing areas, tethering  * 
stakes, etc. This information was correlated with the census data in order* 
to investigate possible relationships, e.g. construction materials with social 
divisions, social values, economic position. Again, subsistence activities 
were studied in regard to the ecological adjustment and socio-religious sanc- 
tions as well as ‘actual methods used to carry out the individual activities. 
Observations were made in regard to food productivity, i.e., grain yields 
per seed unit, milk and egg production, catches of fish. This was then 
related to labour in-put, dietetic habitsand nutritional requirements. Using 
the census data, a measure of food een was established.- 


_ eJn like manner, all the listed subjects were investigated, stressing both 

` the behavioral and technological aspects; and where possible, relating these 
to "other spheres qf culture. Throughout, close attention was given to the 
qualitative and quantitative description of artifacts with a view to deter. ' 
mining their range of variation and the extent to which such variations 

. reflect social or individual values. The idea of “norm”, or “type”, central ° 
to- archaeology, was also investigated in this connection. In the case of 
eimplements, the motor activities involved in their use were recorded, and 
the objects worked upon examined for evidence of the observed techniques. 
In addition, data were collected for a nutritional analysis. 
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This thesis is intended to make the following Na to anthro: 


pology : 
(1) 


"m = (2) 
(3) 
<. 
(4) 
1. 
EE: 
d 


It provides, in detail, descriptive: material covering important 
aspects of village life in Central India. Such material is often 
sought by archaeologists for comparative purposes, but the treat- 
ment accorded it in the-standard literature is rarely adequate 
for his special interests. Material objects are frequently consi- 
dered separately from their. cultural .context, and little attention 
is given to the range of variation such objects present. This thesis 
fills a need of archaeology in giving attention to these variations, 
antl in illustrating the use and background of material objects 
associated with the basic human requirements of, shelter and food. 


. D H D = e 
It may also serve as a useful reference for further research into 


ihe cultural history of this important area. Since the upper and 


lower ends of the time contfnuum are now known, it should be 
possible by critical historical analysis to establish a cultural his- 
ory, perhaps continuity, of nearly 3,000 years for this region. 

Should. other such studies be undertaken, this will then be one 
of a series from which it may be possible to achieve a more com- 
prehensive understanding of cultural processes. In particular, 


jb may be claimed that only by such a study as this present one 


is, it is possible to demonstrate the nature of that which archaeolo: 


' gists often presume, i.e., the relationships which pertain between 


artifacts and the rest of culture. 


Finally, this thesis attempts to high-light the vestigial and incom: 
plete nature of archaeological data, and the limited ability of the 
“conjunctive approach" to comprehend the whole of culture. It 
therefore strongly affirms, conira certain - archaeologists, that com: 
parisons from ethnology de have their place in archaelogy. 
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II. THE PEOPLE -: ^. C wove ete 


Three Villages 

Social Organization , 
Demography 

Political Organization 
Occupational Divisions — 
Mobility 


16 
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IV. SHELTERS AND SETTLEMENT PATTERN 


Settlement Pattern 

Homestead and Dwellings TN j 
Animal Shelters | i 
Public and Semi-publio Structures 

Burials 

Contrasts 

Summary and Obsetvations . 
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V. THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF VILLAGE LIRE: 1 


Primary Subsistence Activities (Food Quest) 
Land and Agriculture —— 
Animal Husbandry 
Fishing 
Hunting and Collecting 
Summary and Observations 


Hoow»rE 


-VI. THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF VILLAGE Lm: 2 


Secondary Subsistence Activities (Technology) . 
A. Pottery and Brick-making 
B. Boating __ 

C. Carpentry 

D. Leather-working - 

E. OilPresing | — 

F. Basketry and Matting: ^ - — -- -- 

G. Miscellageous . 


Vil. HOMES: Furnishings and fiquipment : 


¢ Food and Nutrition i 7 ^. 
A. Furnishings and | Equipment . | 


M B. Food 


C. Nutrition 
VII. OQNOLUSION. 
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TO THE ANCIEN' GREEKS 
*. Ruby Zagoren 


Oh Greeks, though I forget your single names 2 
Learned in the schooldays’ rushed necessity, , 
The faces that you chiseled still remain, 

The forms found deep in marble tremble me. 

Your gods carved by a human hand are human ; 
‘Their limbs, their stance, expressions of each face ; 
Your goddesses redeemed by man are woman ; e 
They, lovely, smile and bear a mortal grace. * 
Though such divinity has left our shrine, 

We know shy Venus beauty could inspire, 

Apollo win devotion, Hermes’ sign. ' | ° 
We know from your drawn inner fire. 

Though T'forget your single names, oh Greeks, ° 
Your statuary lives and grandly speaks. 


Reviews and Notices of Books 

It's A Small World Til You Try Walking Round It. By David L. 
Phillips. Published by Boston Branden Press, U.S.A. Price $6:95. 

This elaborate account of Mr, Phillips’ hitchhiking adventure wouldn't 
perhaps have been so much of a disappointment if I didn't happen to read 
it just after I had finished Dom Moraes’ Gone Away, a vivid and tofiching 
memoir of the, poet's visit to India. . Mr. Phillips has neither the imagina- 
tion of Mr. Moraes, nor his style. With Gone Away still fresh in memory, 
I found Mr. Phillips a trifle too dull, even puerile at places. 

“The world.is too much with us”, said a far greater’ man. Mr. Phillips; 
evidently a man of small imagination and little learning, however, finds the 
“world a little too small which he, along with his companion Mr. Perry 
Pratt, could circle in fourteen months. His journey started in a hot 
summer evening from Boston and “among. the places he, visited were 
Austria, Seandinavia, Russia, Hast and West. Germany, the Mediterranean 
countries, Britain, Ceylon, India, Nepal, Thailand, Malaya, AERIS 
Australia, New Zealand and the Fiji Islands. 

. The only valuable experiences Mr. Phillips seems to have gathered 
from this tour of fortyone different countries, including more than a 
hundred cities and covering about 72,000 miles, were those of travelling 

“without tickets, of sleeping on the ground and in the gutters and of getting 
lighter in the pocket, This adventuring cost him lots of energy, and 
would have cost him a lot more than $3,800 if he weren't such an expert 
in hitchhiking. 

What set Mr. Phillips on this global tour was his growing conviction 


. that he needed to broaden his experienee by contact with other countries 


than his own. At the end of the book, however, the reader is left wonder- 
ing whether enjoying a few beers in a London pub, or devoting the even- 
ings in Copenhagen to the pursuit of romance, or dancing with two 
Australian girls in Norway, or making the tremendous discovery in Moscow 
that America and Russia may yet meet in a collision, or ordering hard boited 
eggs in Poland and getting soft ones instead, or even finding the American 
Embassy at New Delhi a little more excitirfg than the. Taj (Mr. Phillips is a 
young architect |) would be quite the right way of broadening one’s outlook. 
The following sentences, haphazardly | collected from his beok, will 
show that Mr. Phillipsshas his moments of profundity too! : 
‘We like the Indian people—they , seem very ‘gentle and peaceable, 


almost too submissive. That may be due to their religion, or maybe it’se 


the vegetarian diet." (P. 99). “It (the Taj Mahal) was built by, the Mogul 
Emperor, Shah Jahan, for his wife, Mumtez Mahala (sic), whom,he loved 
` e * ` 
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very deeply. After her death he went insane and attempted to build a 
black Taj for himself across the river." (P. 104). “The story of the Taj is 
inscribed in Hindu (?) on’ its borders" (P. 104). “We spent the better 
part of a day going over the Sistiné Chapel and found its paintings very 
moving, particularly the famous Last Judgement? (P . 40). Good luck for 
Michael Angelo that this young American connoisseur didn’t find his 
. paintings rather old-fashioned. : 


 . One of the reasons for Mr. Phillips’ wotld tour was his growing feeling 
‘that fhe “needed to know more about the uses to which architecture is 
-to be put". But.as a close student of architecture he didn't, find anything ; 
either in. the venerable shrines. of Greece and Rome or in the medieval 
castles and cathedrals that would have escaped the *notice ef a layman. 

: The. magnificent Mogul buildings at Agra, for instance, left him cold. It’s 
strange thai there shouldn’t be a word in his book about the perfectly 
‘proportioned fort-walls, built of beautiful Vindhyan stone, or about the 
: lovely marble-lined Moti-Masjid or „about Jahangir's red-stone palace or 
about the great Diwani, an exquisitely built audience hall. And though Mr. 
Phillips was quick to find the American Embassy in New Delhi be “an 
excellent exaraple of adapting a building to. severe. sun pact Hae he 
didn’t notice how in the Taj Mahal the beautiful. marble trellis, heavily 
inlaid: with stones, temper the glare of the sun that would otherwise have 

- been blinding i in a building wholly composed of white marbles. 


Again the Acropolis, the splendid escarpment of bluegrey limestone 
rising two hundred feet above the Attic plain, didn’t fire his, imagination. 
And he paid three visits-to the Parthenon without noticing in it the finest 
‘specimen’ of Doric architecture ! - In England he was too busy drinking : 
English beer to see the fragmentary remains of Anglo- Saxon architecture, or 
‘even to visit the Westminster Abbey, a splendid example of Romanesque 
architecture introduced by Edward the Confessor i in the 11th centiiry when 

“he rebuilt: the Abbey. And the few casual observations on: the historical 
edifices that Mr. Phillips saw in Russta do not suggest any -close understan- 
ding of Byzantine architecture, or of the early architecture of the upper 

_ Volga, of the classical style introduced under Catherine II, of -the seven- 
teenth century Russia? style, or of the impact of western fashionsdn 
architecture which produced a Hybrid style known as “Moscow baroque" 

ethe most: strikists g examples of which: are Intercession, Fili ‘and the 
` Novodevichy monastery. | 


P However, It's A Small World is one of those books that are pretty e 
nice to. look at and it contains a number of illustrations. It would have 
, been a far better boek to read only if Mr. Phillips didn't oy BO little 
| about 80 meny things in the world. 


Ranjan K. Banerjee 
- e-* 5. 





. Mofifications 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY (Contd.) 
Paper V 
. d SPECTROSCOPY 


1. Methods of observation of different regions of the spectra. Yacuum spectro- 
graphs. High dispersion grating. Infra red spectrophotometers for the region 2.5 


me Aer. Methods of measureing relative internities of spectal lines. Heterochromatic 


i 


As 


spéctro -photometry. 

2. General description and systematization of atomic spectra. Series and 
multiplet structure. Spectra of elements of greup I and II. Helium spectrum. Com. 
plex spectra. à 

3. Quantum chanical treatment of the central field model of atoms. Pauli 
principle andQshall structure. Spin-orbit coupling and doublet fine structure. Zeoman 
effect in one-electron atoms. All field strength. Multiplet structure,in two electron 
atoms, l-s and j-j coupling schemes. Allowed terms for two equivalent electrons. 
Excitation of both electrons and anomalous multiplets. Paschen Back effect in two 
electron atoms. Pauli sgsum rule. General description of Stark effect. First order 
Start effect in hydrogen. Interaction of radiation with atoms. Dipole and quadrupole 
radiation. Selection rules. Sum rules for intensities. Width of spectral lines. 


4. Hyperfine structure of spectral lines. Experimental methods for study. 
Theory. Electric quadrupole and hyperfine structure in one electron atom. 
* 5. Vector Model treatment of multiplet structure in complex spectra. ; Land’s 
interval rule and Hund’s rules. Hyperfine structure in complex spectra. 


6. Principal features of spectrum in the far and near infra red dnd their inter- 
pretation in terms of rotation and vibration of diatomic molecules. Intensity distri- 
bution in the fundamental infra red band. Quantum mechanical treatment of rigid 
rotator and vibrating rotator. 

Born-Oppenheimer approximation. Electronic states im diatomic molecules 
and their classification in simple cases. 

7. Vibrational and rotational structure of electronic states in simple cases. 
Electronic bands-progressions and sequences—Deslander's diagram. Rotational struc- 
ture of electronic bands ; Fortrat diagram ; P. Q. and R branches. Rotational analysis 
and determinational of the molecular constans. Vibrational analysis and determina- 
tional of the molecular constans. Vibrational analysis and determination of the force 
constans. Isotope effect in molecular spectra.  Pre-dissociation. 


8. Potential energy diagram. Franck-Condon principle. Convergence of the 
vibrational series. Continuous absorption bands. Birge and Sponer’s method for 
desermination of the heat of dissociation other methods. ® * 

9. Symmetry of the eigenfunction of homounclear molecules. Ortho and para- 
hydrogen. Alternational of intensities of rotational lines and nuclear spin. " 

10. Hund’s coupling schemes—ecases (a) and fo) only. E : 

1l. Raman spectra of some simple molecules in gaseous and liquid states. Factors 
determining intensity and polarisation of "Raman lines. Selection rules for Raman 
and infa-red spectra. " 

r e € 
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. Paper V 
: uu GEOPHYSICS 


6 
1. Introduction : Pure and Applied Geophysics. Role of Geophysics in deter- 
mining the Geological structure and in locating ore bodies. . Methods of Geophysical 
Exploration : (i) Gravity methods, (4) Magnetic methods, (iii) Seismic methods, (tv) 
Lectrical methods, (v) Nuclear methods and (vi) Miscellaneous methods. 
2. The Earth as a planet, its constitution, Aensity, shape size and methods, 
of their determination. Gecid and reference—spheroid. 
3. Geological history of the Earth, igneous activity, sedimentation and mountam 
building. Classification of rocks ; igneous, sedimentary and metamorphic Structural 
Geology ; Lamination, bedding, strike, dip faults, folds, etc. : 
e Rudimentary idea of Geological Map reading and economic geology of India. 
"4, Gravity field of the Earth. Clairauts’ first order theorem. Introduction to 
the second ordertheory. Shape of the Geoid from Gravity measurents by Stockes 
methods. Theory of Isostasy. Isostatic compensation. Hypothesis of Pratt and 
Airy. Gravity anomalies. 
“Corrections to gravity measurements. R 


5. Principles of gravity instruments : a | 

(a) Classical instruments ; (?) Pendulum, (iè) Eotvos torsion balance. 
4 (b) Modfrn instruments, (4) Stable type gravimeter, (it) Unstable type gravi- 
meter. Introduction to the methods of interpretation of gravity field data. " 


> sa 

6. Magnetic field of the Earth. Main field and its secular variations. Diurnal 
variations. Magnetic disturbances.and storms. Outlines of the theories of the origin 
of the Earth's magnetism. Magnetic. properties of rocks and minerals. 

7. Principles of Magnetic instruments ; Vertical and Horizontal magnetometers. 
Introduction to the methods of interpretation of magnetic field data. Aeromagnetic 
Survey. 

8. Seismology : Elementary theory of elasticity and plasticity andblastic waves. 
Body waves and surface waves Reflection and Refraction of Seismic waves. Travel 
time curves. Phases. Causes and effects of earthquake. Seismic evidences of the 
internal constitution of the Earth. 

:9. Elastic properties of rocks and minerals. Principles of seismic methods 
of prospecting. Reflection and Refraction methods. Field instruments, Geophones. 
Corrections to field data and their interpretation. 5o. 

10. Electrical properties of rocks and minerals. Principles of electrical methods 
of prospecting—D.C., A.C. and electromagnetic methods. Different instruments : 
and their limits of applicability. Tellurie currents. 

11. Radioactive properties of rocks and minerals. Methods and techniques of 
nuclear prospecting. Geiger-Muller counter, Ionisation chamber, Scintillation Counter, 
photographic emulsion ‘techniques, Radio-autographs, etc. < 

Radioactivity and age of the Earth : Lead methods, Potassium and Strontium 
methods. Carbon-14 methods. An outline of the theories of the origin of the Earth. 

12. Miscellaneous Geophysical methods. Well logging, Resistivity and Radio- 
active logging methods. Geothermal methods. Petroleum Geophysics. 


Paper V 
BIOPHYSICS 


1. Molecular Biology : The molecular composition of the living cell proteins ; 
nucleic acids, polysachharides, lipids ; the concept of the gene, genetic recombination 
“and genetic maps ; the afsociation of the gene with DNA ; genetic control of prgtein 
synthesis ; concept of genetic codes ; duplication of DNA ; molecular mechanisms” 
«of mutation instances of molecular diseases. 

2. Mechanism of MetaboMsm and reproduction ; Basie principles of energy 
utilisation by celle, Krebs cycle ; cell organelles ; reproviruses ; generation time, growth 
phases, exchange of genetic material in micro-organisms. 

Physico-Chemical methods ; Viscosity ; diffusion ; sedimentation ; pre 
parative and asalytical ultracentrifuge ; X-ray diffraction techniques ; chromatog 
graphy and electropBoresis, concent of pH isoelectric find isoionie points. 

4. Spectroscopy, microscopy and other optical techniques ; U.V. and I.R. 
spectroscopy. U.V., phgse, interference, polarisation and electron microscopy. 

5. Bioelectricity ; Electrical properties of cells and tissues ; Physical basis of 
bioelectric potentials ; nature and cause of nerve impulses ; biophysics of visual pro- 
COBses. o 


Radiation desimetry ; Rontgon, rad, rem ; relative biological efficiency, 
. absorbed doag dub to a flux of beta, gama, X-and neutron rays ;-shielding of X-, gamma 


m + 
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and neutron beaks ; K. values for gamma-sources, dosimetry of internally-administered 
isotope ; standard and thimblé chambers, r-meters, mingmeters. 

7. Redioisotopie tracers ; Geiger and scintillation detectors ; errors in counting ; 
dilution techniques ; uses of tracers in biology and medicine ; applications of tracers 
to problems of reaction kinetics ; determination of poolesize, life-time and rate constants. 

8. Radiation biology and health physics ; direct.and indirect actions ; action 
on water and radical formation ; Protective agents ; effects on cells and tissues ; genetic 
effects of radiation, injuries due to chronic and acute irradiation ; hazards due to radio- 
active fallouts ; standard éodes of practice for safety or radiation workers. 

9. Statistical concepts ; frequency distribution ; mean, modal and median 
values ; standard deviation ; correlation diagrams ; distribution-binomial, normal 
and Poisson ; tests of goodness of fit, x2-test ; significance of menga. : " 


Paper y. E 
Ms | ELECTRONICS 


. l. Circuit Elements; Air-core and iron-core inductors. Mutual inductance and 
coefficient of cdupling. Skin effect. Air dielectric and solid dielectric capacitors, 
Electrolytic capacitors. Variable condensers. 


2. Properties of circuits with lumped constants ; Series resonance, H.F. resistance 
sand Q of coil. Circuit Q. ‘Parallel resonance. Inductively coupled circuits. Multi- 
mésh network analysis. Net work theorem. Attenuators and filters. 


.9. Thermionic Tubes : Thermionic emission. Diodes, triodes, te$rodes and 
pentodes: Tube coefficients. Multigrid tubes.e Gas tubes. Thyratrons. | Phototubes. 
Multiplier tubes. Cathode ray tubes. . 


4. ‘Electronic circuits ; (a) Rectifiers ; Half-wave and full wave circuits. Filters. 
Regulated p§wer supplies. (b) Amplifiers : Audio-frequency voltage and power ampli- 
fiers. Input impedance of a triode amplifier. Feedback in &mplifi&rs. Wide-band 
voltage. amplifiers. "Tuned amplifiers. R.F. amplifiers. (c) Oscillators : Different 
types of oscillator circuits. Crystal-controlled oscillators, R.C. and beat-frequency 
audio oscillators. Barkhansen-Kurz oscillators.  Klystrons. Magnetrons. Cavity 
magnetrons. , - 


5. (a) Amplitude Modulation : Depth of modulation and its measurement. 
Amplitude-modelated systems. Grid and plate modulation. Heising's choke-control 
mgdulation. Series modulation. Balanced modulator. . Carrier suppression single- 
side-band transmission. 


(b) Frequency and phase modulation reactance tube F.M. Oseillator circuit. 
Amstrong Circuit. N- i , . 

6. Demodulation : Diode detectors. V.T.V.M. Limiters and discriminators 
in F.M. receivers. | ; ` 

7. Broadcast: A.M. transmission and reception : Essentials of transmitter. 
Modulated oscillators. Modulated amplifiers. Receivers : straight and superhetero- 
dyne. A.V.C. automatic frequency control. Tone control. Sensitivity, selectivity 
and fidelity in receivers. Noise in receivers. 

8. Transmission lines : Voltage and current distribution on transmission lines. 
Transmission line constants ; Characteristic impedence, attenuation and phase cons 
tants, reflection coefficient, voltage standing wave ratio. - Applications of transmission 
lines." Impedence matching systems for aerial. 


9. Wave-Guides : Parallel-plate and rectangular wave-guides. Wave-guide 
modes. Impedence and power relations in. wave-guides. 

10. Propagation of radio-waves ; Radiation from diploe aerials. Ground 
nuation. Sommerfeld’s numerical distance. Norton’s formula. Space and surface 
waves. Diffractive attenuation. Topspheric propagation. Wave ducis. : 

ll. Ionospheric wave-propagation : HEccles-Larmer formula. ,Short-wave transe 
mission. Skip distance. Fading. Scale height end equivalent height of the ionos- 
pheric layers. Electron. number density in a layer. Critical penetration frequency. 
Maximum usable frequency. Effect of the earth’s magnetic field. Appleton-Hartree 
formula. Megnoto-ionic splitting. Polarisation of the split components, * Origin 
' of ionospheric stratification’: Radio fade-cuts, Luxembourg efgect. | * 

12. Directional Antennas : Rotating loop aerial. Bellini-Tozi D/F. system 
“Adcock system. Sense-finders. ; | 

` 13. Directional transmission : Antenna arrays—Brofdside and end-on arrays. 
Directivity and gain. Reflector array. Other types of arrays. Parasitic antennas. 
Yagi antennas, : — 

14. Wave-shaping and triggered circuits : Clipping ; Integration and differen. 
tiation. Clamping.  Multivibrator. Univibrator. Fecle-Jordan | circuit. Blocking 
oscillator. Pulse-generator. Saw-tooth generator. Time-base for Q.R.O.* Delay- 
line circuit. f | 
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15. Television : ‘Mechanical and electrical scanning. TV transmitters and 
receivers. ‘ 


16. Semiconductor devices ; Junction diode transister. Point contact tran- 
sistor. Junction triode transistors : Junction-tetrode transistors. Practical appli 
cations. 7 

17. Radio aids to navigation. 


Paper V, 
SOLID STATE PHYSICS 


e. e ° : 
1. Classification of solids. Empirical classification of crystal binding. Ionic, 


covalent and metallic bonded crystals. m 


. a 
2. Crystal symmetry. Symmetry properties. Group theory. Transformation ' 
of erystal lattice. The Bravias lattice. Point group and space group . Example 
of crystal structure. Methods of crystal structure determifiation. Reciprocal Lattice 
and its uses. : 


- e 
3: Lettice gnergy of ionic crystals and their theories. Ionic radii and relative 
. Stability of different structures. A 
[D aum d 
4. Lattice vibrations, normal co-ordinates, vibration of two and three dimen- 
sional lattices. Phonons, their properties and spectrum. Thermal scattering of X-rays 
and neutrons. Infrared absorption. ' 


5. Dielectric properties of solids, dielectric polarisability and its theory. Dielec- 
-trice relaxation.  Ferro-electrie crystals, Ferro-electric domains, Aftiferro-electric 
crystals. id 


6. Crystal field theory and magnetic properties of crystals. Energy level split- 
ting in a crystal field. Paramagnetism in the solid state. Ferro-magnetism and its 
theory. Ferro-magnetiec resonance absorption ; Ferro-magnetie domains and their 
origin ; Coercive force and hysterecis ; Magnetostriction ; Optical absorption and 
Resonance techniques. Solid state maser and laser. Antiferro-magnetism. Suscepti- 
bility below the Curie point. Antiferro-magnetic resonance. YFerri-magnetism. 
Magnetic properties of ferrites. zi Y 


7. Freq electron theory of metals. Boltzmann distribution law.  Fermidirac 
distribution. Statisties of free electron gas. Heat capacity of electron gas. Thermal 
and Electrical conductivities. Hall co-efficient. Thermo-electric properties. Spin 
paramagnetism of an electron gas. De Hass—Van Aplhen effect. 


| 8. Quantum mechanical approach of single particle model. Self consistant 

field. Periodic potential. Block wave function. Kronig-Penney model and bande 
theory. Insulators and Conductors. Density of states in bands. Effective mass of 

electrons in crystals. Hole and electron current. Three dimensional ‘crystals. Bril- 

louin zones. Tight binding approximation and Wigner-Seitz approximation. 


9. Semi conductors : Intrinsie'and impure semiconductors. Transport and 
electrothermal properties of semiconductors with a single type charge carrier. Life 
time and diffusion of minority carriers. Single carrier theory of rectification. P.N. 
Junction rectifiers. Point contract transisters. Junction transisters. 


- 10. Alloys Substifutional. and Interstitial alloys. Phase diagram. rder 
disorder transformation. Super lattice structure. Bragg-Williams theory of longe-- 
‘range order. Short range order. i 

6 e 


D 11. Nature of imperfections in solids and their role. Optical and thermal elec. 
tronie excitation in ionic crystals. The ultraviolet spectrum of alkali halides. Excitons. 
Color gents—their production and transformation. Photo conductivity. Lumines- 

. conce. Decay mechanism. Activated crystalline salts. Sulphide Phosphers. Electro- 
e » luminescence. . | ” 


12. Low temperature physics ; Properties of solids and liquids at very low 
e temperature. Liquid hefium, Quantum fluids and superfluidity. Superconduetion— 
phenomenological and outlines of B.C.S. theory. 
d "e J. C. MUKHERJEE, 
ema ssistant Registrar. ii 
Phe 19th May, 1906. dd 
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BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY " 
Office of the Registrar (Academio.} 
* 
Ref. RAC/SCAC/16-5-66(6)/1168 June 1/6. 1966. 


Shri Vinay Pratap Singh, B.Sc. Pt. Il, 
C/o Principal, College of Science 
Banaras Hindu University. 


Dear Sir, 


This is with reference to our letter No. RAC/SCAC/82/1069, dated the 27th April, 
1966, informing you that the Standing Committee of the Academic Council had directed 
you to show cause as to why disciplinary action should not be taken again&St you for 
your acts of indiscipline, misconduct and violence in relation to the incidents which 
occurred on the 24th and 25th March, 1966 in and near about the University Cafetaria 


Your explanation dated the 30th April, 1966 in respect of the aforesaid letter 
has been considered and found unsatisfactory. 


The Standing Committee of the Academic Council at its meeting held on the 16th 
May, 1966 resolved that :— 


(4) “the following students be rusticated from the Upiversity for & period of 
three years and be not admitted in this University thereafter : j 


(4) Shri Vinay Pratep Singh, B.Se., Pt. II." 


si Yours faithfully, 
v Sd) Illegible, 
|| For Registrar. 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY * 
Office of the Registrar (Academic) 
Ref. RAC/SCAC/16-5-66(6)/1159 June 1/6. 1906. 


Shri K. K. Pandey, B.Com. Part II, 
C/o. Principal, Central Hindu College, 
Banaras Hindu University. 
Dear Sir, 
This is with reference to our letter No. RAC/SCAC/82/1066, dated the 27th April, 
1966, informing you that the Standing Committee of the Academic Council hed directed 
you to show cause as to why disciplinary action should not be taken against you for 
your acts of indiscipline, misconduct and violence in relation to the incidents which 
occurred on the 24th and 25th March, 1966 in and near about the University Cafetaria. 
Your explanation dated the 30th April, 1966 in respect of the aforesaid letter 
has been considered and found unsatisfactory. 
The Standing Committee of the Academic Council at its meeting held on the 16th 
May, 1966 resolved that :— f 
"(i) the following students be rusticated from the University for a period of 
three years and be not admitted in this University thereafter : 
(5) Shri K. K. Pandey, B.Com., Part II." di 


Yours faithfully, 
(Sd) illegible, 


* | For Refistrar. 
` BANARAS HINDU, UNIVERSITY . 
€ 
Office of the Registrar (Academic) * 
Ref, No. RAC/SCAC/16-5-66(6)/1160 qune 1/6. 1966. 
Shri Kamla Singh, B.Sc. Part YI, . " WE 
C/o. Principal, College of Science, ; js i 
Banaras Hindu University. | 
€ 

Dear Sir, 


This is with reference to our letter No. RAC/SCAC/25-4-66(82)/985, dated the 27th 
April, 1966, informing you that the Standing Committee of the Academic Council had | 
directed you to show cause as to why disciplinary action should not b$ taken against 


‘you for your acts of indiscipline, misconduct and violence in relation to the incidents 


- 
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p occurred on the 24th and 25th March, 1966 in end near about the University 
afetaria. 
Your explanation dated the 30th April, 1966 in respect of the Meet letter 
has been considered and found unsatisfactory. 
The Standing Committee of the Academic Council at its meeting held on the 16th 
' May, 1966 resolved that :— 
*(4j)) the following students be rusticated from the University for a period of 
< three years and be not admitted in this University thereafter : 
(6) Shri Kamla Singh B.Sc., Part IT." 
Yours faithfully, 
(Sd)- Megible, 
` For Registrar. 


e a t 
BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY e 
Office of the Registrar (Academic) 
Ref. No. RAC/SCAC/16-5-66(6)/1161 . i June 1[6. 1960. 


-~ Shri Baikuntha Rai,*B.Sec. Part I, 
C/o. Principal, College Sf Science, 
Banaras Hindu University. 


Dear Sir, 

- This is. with reference to our letter NG. RAC/SCAC/25-4-66(82)/1041, dated the 
27th April, 1966, iaforming you that the Standing Committee of the Academic Council 
had directed you to show cause as to why disciplinary action should not be taken, against 
you for your acts of indiscipline, misconduct and violence in relation to the Micidents 
which occurred on the 24th and 25th March, 1966 in and near about the University 
Cafetaria, 

Your explanation dated the 30th April, 1966 in respect of the aforesaid letter 
has been considered and found unsatisfactory. 
| The Standing Committee of the Academic Council at its meeting held onthe 16th 
May, 1966 resolved that :— 


“(44) the following students be rusticated from the University for a period of . 


three years and be not admitted in this University thereafter : 
(7) Shri Baikuntha num B.Se,, Part I." 


ONIS juo ag < "NEP Yours faithfully, 
l p a (Sd) Illegible, - 
f For Registrar.. 
BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY | 
Office of the Registrar (Academic) 
Ref. No. ‘RAC/SCAC/16- .5.06(8)/1162.- M June 1/6. 1966. 


Shri g. N. Yadav, B.So., Part I, 3 
. Cfo Principal, College of Science, 
` Banaras Hindu University. 


^ Dear Sir, 


. This ia with reference to omr letter No. RAC/SCAC/25-4-66(82)/979, dated the 
27th April, 1966, informing you that the Standing Committee of the Academic Council 
had directed you to show cause as to why disciplinary action should not be taken against 
you for your acts of indiscipline, miscorxluct and violence in relation to the incidents 
which occurred on the 24th and 25th March, 1966 in and near about the University 
cafetaria. 


Your explanation, dated the 11th May, 1966 in respect of the aforesaid letter 
has been considered ard found unsatisfactory. 


* The Standing Committee of the Academic Council at its Kenna held on the 16th 


“May, 1966 resolved tha: 
“(it¢) the following students be rusticated from the vans for a period of 


two years and be not admitted in this University thereafter ; 
(1) BUE S. N. Yadav, B.Se., Part I." 


Yours faithfully, ; 
ae . (8d) Illegible, 
4 ; i D For Registrar. 


} 
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BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 


Office of the Registrar (Academic) 
Ref. Ne. RAC/SCAC/16-5-66(0)/1163 


Shri H. N. Singh, B.A. Part II, .. 
C/o. Principal, Central Hindu College, 
Banaras Hindu University. * 


Dear Sir, © ; 


This is with reference to our letter No. RAC/SCAC/25-4-66(82)/989, dated the 
27th. April, 1966, informing you that the Standing Committee of the Academie Council 
had directed you to show cause as to why disciplinary action shou]d not be taken against 
you for your acts of indiscipline, misconduct and violence in relatton to the incidents 
which occurred on the 24th and 25th March, 1906 in and near about the University 
Cafetaria. à 


Your explanation, dated nil in respect of the aforesaid letter has been considered 
and found unsatisfactory. 


The Standing Committee of the Academic Council at its meeting held on the 16th 
May, 1966 resolved that :— l 

“(iii) The following students be rusticated from the University for a period of 
two years and be not admitted in this University thereafter :, i 

(3) Shri H. N. Siegh, B.A. Part IT.” 


June 1/6, 1966, 


Yours faithiully, 
" = (Sd) illegible, 
; l'or ARegtatrar. 
t l BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
Office of the Registrar (Academic) K 
Ref. No. RAC/SCAC/16-5-66(6)/1164 
Shri §. C. Rai, P.U.C. (Science), 


C/o. Principal, College of Science, 
Banaras Hindu University. 


June 1/6. 1066, 


' This is with reference to our letter No. RAC/SCAC/82/1125, dated the 27th April, 
1966, informing you that the Standing Committee of the Academic Council had directed 
you to show cause as to why disciplinary action should not be teken against you for 
your acts of indiscipline, misconduct and violence in relation to the incidents which 
occurred on the 24th and 25th March, 1966 in and near about the University Cafetaria. 


Your explanation, dated nil in respect of the aforesaid letter has been considered 
end found unsatisfactory. 


The Standing Committee of the Academic Council at its meeting held on the 16th 
May, 1966 resolved that :— 


(444) the following students be rusticated from the University for a period of 
two years and be not admitted in this University thereafter : 
(3) Shri S. C. Rai, P.U.C. (Science)." 


Yours faithfully, 
(Sd) Illegible, 

For Begistrar. 
á E ud 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
Office of the Registrar (Acadomic) * 
Ref. No. RAC/SCAC/16-5-66(6)/1165 


June lat, 1966. 
Shri T. N. Singh, B.A. Pt. IL, ` 
C/o. Principal, Central Hindu College, ° e ~ . 
Banaras Hindu University. : 
Dear Sir, 


á ; 
This is with reference to out letter No. RAC/SCAC/26-4-00(82)/997, dated the 
27th April, 1966, informing you that the Standing Committee of the Academic Council 
had directed you to show cause as to why disciplinary action should not be taken against 
you for your acts of indiscipline, miseonduct and violence in relation to the incidents 


which occurred on the 24th and 25th March, 1966 in and near about the- University 
Cafetaria. * E 
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Your explanation dated the 30th April, 1986 in respect of the aforesaid letter has 
been considered and found unsatisfactory. 


The Standing Committee of the Academic Council at its meeting held on the l6th 
May, 1966 resolved that :— 


e 
$ *(24:) the following students be rusticated from the University for a period of 
two years and be not admitted in this University thereafter : ; 


(4) Shri T. N. Singh, B.A. Part IT." " 
+. Yours faithfully, 
(Sd.) Illegibie, 
For Registrar. 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 
No. B4/9037/64 W altair, the 8th June, 1966. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE SYNDICATE» 


Sub : Pre-University Exemination—Tampering of marks statements. 
Read: 1. ee a of the Syndicate of even number, dated the 22nd April, 
196 


2. Syndicate resolution No. 10, dated the 30th April, 1966. - a 


3. Communication, dated the 30th March, 1966 received from the 
Sub-Assistant Registrar (Judicial) conveying the orders of the 
eAndhra Pradesh High Court, Hyderabad in the Writ Petition 
field by Sri Lingam Siva Kumar. 


4. | Report of the Registrar on the enquiry conducted by him. 3 
ORDER 


The Pre-University marks statement submitted by Sri Lingam Siva Kumar to 
the Principal, Guntur Medical College, Guntur at the time of his admission into the 
First-year M.B.B.S. Course during the year 1964-65 does not show the real marks 
obtained by him. Obviously the document produced by the candidate is a tampered 
dosument, though it cannot be said beyond reasonable doubt that the candidate has 
tempered with the document. 


Though the rhaterial on record raises a strong suspicion that Sri Lingam Siva 
Kumar must have tampered with the document, nevertheless, the Syndicate has ‘pre- 
ferred to give benefit of doubt to Sri Siva Kumar having regard to the seriousness of 
the consequences and in that view has decided to modify the resolution, dated the 
6th April, 1965 (Communicated in Syndicate Proceedings of even number, dated the 
22nd April, 1965) and reconsider the decision to debar him for a period of three years. 


The Syndicate has therefore resolved that the punishment of being debarred for. 
three years is recalled and that the result of the candidate as declared by the University, 
viz., that he has passed the Pre-University Examination in Third Class on the basis 
of the marks as per the University Records has been confirmed. 


It has further resolved that in view of the marks actually obtained by him as per 
the University records he was not entitled to admission into the Medical College, Guntur 
and that he is not entitled to attend the calsses. 

eThe Syndicate Proceedings of even number, dated the 22nd April, 1965 debarring 
| Sri Lingam Siva Kumar for a period of three years may be treated as cancelled. - 
. By Order, 
: : P. V. V. SESHAGIRI, 
; ) Registrar. 


# 


LERE UNIVERSITY OF JAMMU AND KASHMIR, JAMMU DIVISION, JAMMU 


e Notification 
. 


It is hereby notified that the candidates, whose particulars are given below, have 
been disqualified from passing any examination of the University for the period shown 
aget each for having regorted to the use of unfair means in the examinations, 1965. 
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THREE-YEAR DEGREE COURSE PART II(FINAL) ¢ | 
BI-ANNUAL EXAMINATION 1965 


Ad 


SI Roll Registered Name of the Institution ‘from Periód for. which 
No. No. Number candidate and whieh*appeared disqualified. 
6 parcentage. (in case of private 
candidates home 
addrdss) 
e 4 
| 857 4119-GJ-59 Prem Pal Singh, Prem Pal Singh, Three years, t.e., 
S/o. Th. Sambu Singh Vill. Pakhian, 1965, 1966 and 
P.O; Kana 1967. 


Chab, Jammu. 


2 $366 4997-GJ-60 Waris Masih, S/o. Waris Masih, Opp. Ohe year i.e., 1965 


à Faqir Masih. Promier Hotel, 
, . Residency Road, 
Jammu. 
* i 
3 378 3538-GJ-61 Gurcharan Singh, New Plots, . Three years te., 
S/o. S. Narain Singh. Jammu 1965, 1966 and 
(H. No. 66). 1967 under Statute 
‘ #39 and again for 
— ; three years, .¢., 
1965, 1966 and 
: 1967 under Statute 
| uni wog Both, these 
. BA. sod puhfshmetits will 
: l skk agon ON. OF bao m. concurrently. 
JANGE te G0. 
4 467 223-RM-60 Ashwani Kumar C/o Sh. Hem Raj Two years i.e., 1965 
oie, Sharma, S/o. Sh. Sadhotra, Katra and 1966. 
uv. bt, contac Hans Raj. Vashno Devi. 
¢ 0358 Diz. cane VA ne m UNO HE. tt CB $e p 
iseit) Dampak as “EFA odin mrbani'esn" K. Ke, GUPTA, 
o p Neq aduer OPE ávreasief) ini LOL]. pire). ,cdoint Registrar. 
dami UNG a a jeg nd i» 
earn — NM Vs var SARDAR PATEL UNIVERSITY 
SYM. nutter. rip OI aes 
; marae as pn A . 
PUN s aga a ae, BN pan utl Notification. raedole —cnuinierefh ite AN 
Deu IU "qat ex gs OA MÁS eb BLOM. A D e 
Es ve Mc £o the resolution of the saiia “of this Üniversity i^i is^ "hereby notified 


td ih al bh». Pent, of Shri, Nanad Maneklal Adhvaryu of Preparatory "Agriculture Examina- 

“apbodring at WAV: ótAliinabion of this University in view of the fact that he sought 
vailpiiiign. to 5 Ptoparatory Agriculture, Course in this University on, the, basis of the 
TIIN C. | Eximihation certificato and. suppressed , thé fact ‘that “We” , WAS débarréd by the 
Dt "gar arat. Univesity from appearing at any wexarhination, “of At University up to 31st 
be _ Décsmba el, r, 1966 ón'aceount of his having practised unfair means ‘at Preparatory Science 
Soli ^. amination ‘Held n, March/April, 1965. 


BLS Nas LO 
frc E ad. pris O4 "A 4 "à asa. 
ACIL paien cry 
z 4 Hi i * x yy ,*37 e ar Sd). Ille ible, kag 
mee unns cui o or N EmA NE enin) BII A ad AP id re Bb eRe ie 
GEAR quc o au vr ad "en y Ijuace QexID sro. iE WS gisirar. 
TIO E in b ORJ, ant Steg K lO nam ah k 
= 4 € 
- nOIL'B ert Sores, á 
ETE na PP oris to TATR y ats *a 
; * : £m 1 
biu di. atr x "ain be Ce, UTKAL UNIVERSITY 
Has nod ged "e FS a $ 
* Notification No.;EGII/27Q — 4. GAS e 2 sti Jonas: 1966. 
nhn yeb Guieapead fp aogesi! FLSA mia Dini ine 2 
ET ene ej meg uo cinta? otal) iii; ian To [3928 


5 o 4Amaccordanoe, with Standing Order No. 28 of the Syndicate the following candi. 
ftr) kes xho: tool, recourse to unfair means at the Annual Ist-Year Degree in Arts, Science” 
NA oand ‘Commerce, and. Pre-Professional Examinations, 1966 are penalised as noted against 
each trys jentana se of : 
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ANNUAL IST-YEAR DEGREE AND PRE-PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. | 


Roll 
No. 


26 


jsl 


825 


955 


963 


4545 


2245 


2478 


$ 
1966 
Name : Institution 

Sri Sahadev Das, S/o., Sri Ohatur- Angul 
bhuja Das, At-Amala Para, P.O. College, 
Angul, Dist. Dhenkanal. Angul. 

Sri Harikar Mallia, 3/o. Sri Durga- B. J. B 
chùran Mallia, At Kapileswar, College, 
Bhubaneswar. 

Sri Basanta, Kumar Patra, S/o. Dhenkanal 
Srie Krishna Chandra Patra," College. 
At/P.O. Pankapala Sasan, Dist. 

Cuttack. 

SriAkhoy Kumar Senapati, S/o. F. M. 

Sri Ram Chandra Senapati, College. 
Jail Road, P.O. Motiganj, Dist. 
Balasore. 

Sri Chittaranjan Ashe, S/o. Do. 
Sri Purnachandra Ashe, At- 
Batteswar, P.O./Dist. Balasore. 

Sri Bansidhar Mohanty, S/o. Do. 
Sri Niranjan Mohanty, At- 
Khalaharia, P.O. Paschimbar, | 
Dist. Balasore, 

Sri Jayasukhalal Patel, S/o. G. M. 

Sri Deshibhai Patel, At-Khetr 'aj- College. 
pur, P.O./Dist. Sambelpur. 

Sri Kuntal Kumar Ghose, S/o. Khallikote 
Jugal Kishore Ghose, Central College. 
Excise Office, Berhampur. i 

Sri Basudgva Patra, S/o. Do. 
Sri Khalli Patra, At/P.O. ) 


Kukudakhendi, Dist. Ganjam. 
AN 


Penalties imposed 
LÀ 


Result of the Annual Pre- 
Professional Examination, 
1966 is cancelled and he ig 
debarred from appearing at 
any of the examinations 
prior to the Second Exami. 
nation of 1967. 


Result of the Annual Pre. 
Professional Examination, 
1966 is cancelled and he is : 
debarted from appearing at, 
any of the examinations 
, Prior to the Second Exami., 

* nation of 1907. 

Result of the Annual Pre. 
Professional Examination, . 
1966 is cancelled and he is 
debarred from. appeogiuammet 7 E, 
any of the examinations: 
prior to the Second Exami- 
nation of 1967. 

Result of the Annual Pre. 
Professional Examination, 
of 1966 is edincelled and he is 
debarred from appearing at 
any of the examinations 
prior to the Annual Exami- 
nation of 1967. 


Result of the Annual Pre- , 
Professional Examination, 
1966 is cancelled and he gi 
debarred from appearin = 
any of the examinations 
prior to the Annual Exami- 
nation of 1967. 

Result of the Annual Ist-year 
Degree in Arts Examina- 
tion, 1966 is cancelled and 
he is debarred from.appear- 

` ing at any of tho examine 
tions prior to the Annual 
Examination, 1967. 

Result of the Annual lst- Year 
Degree in Science Examina- 
tion, 1966 is cancelled and 
he is debarred from appear- 
ing at any of the examina- 
tions prior to the Second 
Examination, 1967. i 

Result of the Annual 1f8iannsiee 
Degree in Science Examine 
tion, 1966 is cancelled and 
he is debarred from appear- 
ing at any of the examina- . 
tions prior to the Annual 
Examination, 1967. 


e Result of the Annual Ist-Yé@ar 


Degree in Science Exemina- 
tion, 1966 is cancelled and 
he is debarred from appear- 
ing at any of the examina- 
tions prior to the Second 
Examination, 1967. 


“> 


1966 | 


Roll 
5056 


3001 


3469. 


3861 


3804. 


4187 


4572 


4738 


5101 


NOTIFICATIONS 
| Name Institution 

Sri M. Satyanarayan, S/o. Sri N. Do. 
Balaram Swami, Mukteswar 
Temple Street,  Berhampur, 

Ganjam. š 
Sri Saroji Ranjan Acharya, S/o. Ravenshaw 
Sr Dwarikanath Acharya, College, 
A.S.O., Keonjhar and Dhen- 
kanal Mejor Settlement Office, 

Dhenkanal. 

Sri Gautam Mohanty, S/o. Do. 
Sri Brajbiheri Mohanty, 

Ratapolla, Cuttack—1. 

* . 

Sri Bijoy Kumar Patnaik, S/o, S. C. S. 
Sri Chandrasekhar Patnaik, College. 
At-Kheiragaria, P.O. Bhapur, 

Dist. Puri. 

Sri S. Bhaskar Rao, S/o. Sri S. Bhadrak 
Mohan Rao, Bhupati Street, College. 
P.O. Jeypore, Koraput. : 

Sri Gajendra Prasad Naik, Do. 
S/o. Sri Birabhadra Naik, Vill. 
Purossotampur, P.O. Raja- 
garhpukhari, Dist. Balasore. 

Sri Sudhir Chandra Patnaik, B. J. B. 
S/o. Sri Tribikram Patnaik, College. 
At-Sukadevpur, P.O. Jenapur, 

Dist. Cuttack. 

Sri Bharat Chandra Patra, S/o. F.M. 
Sambhunath Patra, At/P.O. College. 
Naikudi, Balasore. 

e 

Sr Hadu Das, S/o. Sri Krishna G.M. 
Ohandra Das, Ai/P.O. Barpali, College. 
Sambalpur. ; ° 

Sri Abhimanyu Mahapatra, S/o. Khalikote 
Madhab Mahapatra, At-Duba- College. 


pali, P.O.  Haengipur, Dist. 
Ganjam. 


T 
|| 
Penalties imposed 

Result of the Annual Ist-Year 
Degree in Arts’ Examina- 
tion, 1966 is cancelled and 
he is debarred from appear- 
ing st any of the examina- 
tions prior to the Seeqnd 
Examination, 1967. 

Result of the Annual lst-Year 
Degree in Science Examina- 
tion, 1966 is cancelled and 
he is debarred from appear- 
ing at any of the examina- 
tions prior to the Annual 
Examination, 1967. 

Result'of the Annual lst-Year 
Degree in Seience Examina- 
tion, 1966 is cancelled and 
he is debarred from appear- 
ing at any of the examina- 
tions prior to the Annual 
Examination, 1967. 

Resul of the Annual Ist-Year 
Degree in Science Examina- 
tion, 1966 is cancelled and 
he is debarred from appear- 
ing at any of the examina- 
tions prior to the Second 
Examination, 1967. 

Result of the Annual 1st-Yoar 
Degree in Arts Examina- 
tion, 1966 is cancelled and 
he is debarred from.appear- 
ing at any of the examina- 
tions prior to the Annual 
Examination of 1907. 

Result of the Annual Ist-Year 
Degree in Arts Examina- 
tion, 1966 is eancelled and 
he is debarred from appear- 
ing at any of the examina- 
tions, prior to the Annual 
Examination, 1967. 

Result of the Annual Ist-Year 
Degree in Arts Examina- 
tion, 1966 is cancelled and 
he is debarred from appear- 
ing ab any of the examina- 
tions prior to the Second 
Examination, 1967. 

Result of the Annual Ist-Year 
Degree in Arts Examina- 
tion, 1966 is cancelled and 
he is debarred from appear. 
ing at any of the examina- 
tions prior to the Second 
Examination, 1967 

Result of the Annual Ist-Year 
Degree in Arts Bxamina- 
tien, 1966 is cancelled and 
he is debarred from appear- 
ing at any of the examina- 
tions prior o the Annual 
Examination, 1967. 

*Result of the Annual TSt- Year 
Degree in Arts Examina- | 
tions, 1966 is cancelled and 
he is debarred from appear- 
ing at any of the examina- 
tions prior to the Second 
Examination, 1967. - 
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Roll d Name Institution Penalties imposed 
5217 "Sri Bamadav Barik, S/o. Balukesar Khurda Result of the Annual lst-Year 
Barik, -At-Avanga; P.O. Guru- College. Degree in Arts  Exa:mnina- 
ganjs, Dist. Puri. tion, 1966 is cancelled and 
he is debarred from appear- 
: ing ab any of the examina- 
° , tions prior to the. Second 

; - Examination. 1967. 
5252 Sri Gobinda Chandra Rath. S/o. Do. Result of the Annual lst-Year 
| Sri Sadasiv Ratt, At/P.O. : Degree in Arts Examina- 
Gurujanga, via. Khurda, Puri. l . tion, 1966 is cancelled and 
< ; he is debarred from appear- 
ing at any of the examina- 
E" . 0*7 tions prior to the Annual 
'^ Examination, 1967. 

5273 Sri Madanmohan Senapati, S/o. Do. Result of the Annual Ist-Year 
^ Uehab Senapati, Vil. Katuria- Degreé in Arts Examina- 
palli, P.O. M E Dist. Puri. tion, 1966 is cancelled and 
he isedebarred from a ppear- 
ing at any of the ex amina- 
: " tions prior to the Second 


Examination, 1967. 


5337  Sri.Arakhita Panda, S/o. Madhu-. Kalahandi Result of the Annual lst-Yonp mia. - 


sudan Panda, At-Bhawanipatna College Degree in Arts Examina- 
Kalahandi. tion, 1966 is cancelled and 
. he is debarred from appear- 


< ing at any of the examina- 
tions prior to the Second 
Examimation, 1969. 


5970 Sri Bhaskar Bana, S/o. Sri Ravenshaw Result of the Annual Ist-Year 
Niranjan Bana, Vill | Nanpur, College. Degree in Arts  Examina- 
P.O. Balichandrapur, Cuttack, tion, 1966 is canceled and 
he is debarred from appear- 
ing at any of the examina- 
tions prior to the Second 
Examination, 1967. 


3230 Sri Pravash Chandra Chopdar, Rajendra Result of the Annual Ist-Year 
S/o. Sri Bisnuprasad Chopdar, College. Degree in Arts Examina- 
General Section, Collectoriate, : tion, 1966 is cancelled and 
Bolangir.* he is debarred from appear- 

E ' ing ahrainy? ofithe examina- 
; jnevixidións ;pkioro(b the Second 
juqenat 0.8 See ea api E 
3125334 ") ard 


ANNUAL I1ST-YEAR DEGREE IN COMMERCE EXAMINATION, 1966 
wet F AOI 
fi a in ANEIhore Misra, , S/o. uM d yrs Tage of the Annual « Ist- Year 
Madhab’ “Chan dita Misra," wf Ojo. O4 Col lege. sated Degrecy dd Ade Gommerce 


aite pum oe 2A | jc 
nus boorg E i B. K^ “Mista, At/P. O. Barla, DOA: ing ation;, 1966 is can- 

n Sam ale jut. celled and he is debarred 
b. IDOT DUWuBUCU ct on 


m appearing .at any of 
the examinations prior to 
the Second SEBUAH, 


ebiioisze sda to vis JB DM 
baoso oda of oha it. 


aael OTAGO re xd e : 
ise abal Taos. 23: tu rure 4 nraka Dind oval 96d Ci ubsH mea SEN! | 
.adimd490 SrisOmi Prakash Agarwala S/o. Bargarh 0.4\; ResultioithesAnnual list: Year 
bns boll oonnsKedaxrnth rei Agarwala, Ped. College. Degree lecdoing ^ Commerce 
BAGS mor Bargathh Sambalpur. Examination, 1966 is can- 
-anmectsxo edd fo vna $s gni celled and he is debarred 
(AGA ali og Tora nugis | ; _ from appearing at any. of 
NBL (Agi sii e " the examinations prior to 
aoa ‘SE fagnrtA mir te theng sadis KAB Bgng. thel Second lÉfxatiihiàtion, 
E lirna  mdü£a fa aua "6 dla) neg abi enient: hak 
hah lou! anes d qui er nit e ee Dime ub uH BEN 
eigen en A Coeur! n ab. < (Sd) Tleégible, 
is | Uhiversitytoftice, X A Registrar. 


ns .Vanis/Vihar, Bhubaneswar, 
The 22nd Jumbari DGG 
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1966 | NOTIFICATIONS 4 73 
BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY: . 

° Office of the Registrar (Academic) 
No. RAC/SCAC/16-5-66(6)/1166 . June 1, 1968 


Shri K. S. Yadav, B.Se. Part T, 
C/o. Principal, College of Science, , 
Banaras Hindu University. 


Dear Sir, 
This is with reference to our letter No. RAC/SCAC/ 82/1073, dated the 27th, April, 


1966, informing you that the Standing Committee of the Academic Couhoil had directed 
you to show cause as to why disciplinary action should not be taken against you for 
your acts of indi$eipline, misconduct and violence in relation to the incidents which 
occurred on the 24th and 25th March, 1966 in and near about the University Cafetaria. 

Your explanation dated the 30th April, 1966 in respect of the aforesaid letter has 
been consideretl and found unsatisfactory. 

The Standing Committee of the Academic Council at its eng held on the 16th 

May, 1966 resolved that: 

““(¢it) the following students be rusticted from the Univessity for a period of 
"mm years and be not admitted in this University thereafter :' 

(5) Shri K. S. Yadav, B.Sc. Part I. 


e Yours faithfully, 
(Sd) IMegible, 
Registrar. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY, CHANDIGARH . 
Notification 


It is hereby notified that— 
1. The results of the following candidates have been quashed :— 
(à) Dharampal Singh, S/o Shri Sunder Singh, Intermediate Examination, 
Faas CN, 1959 and April, 1960 (Roll Nos. 19220 and 32196 respectively). 
(b) Satinder Krishan Bhanot, S/o. Shri Vidya Parkash Bhanot,, Roll No. 3235, 
Pre-Engineering Examination, April, 1965. . 
2. Honours School Courses in Economics have been instituted. 


SUJAN SINGH, 


Chandigarh-—3. Registrar, 
May 6, 1966. : 
€ m . 
* * : 
` 
i: e A e : ° 
’ f 
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=. D, H. LAWRENCE AS A ROMANTIC 
NOVELIST, 


“ SvoHANDRA Bosm, M.A. 

Bs 

Lawrence has continued to maintain his position m the world of 

fiction even in this mature stage of the Twentieth Century and remains 

the focal point of interest and controversy. Much has been said and written 

about Lawrence but still he remains out of reach. Although this very 

Ta controversial poet and novelist has had a very common and working class 

background, what he preaches and professes through all his works is very 
uncommon and difficult to fathom. | : | 


r 


D. H. Lawrence belonged to a middle class mining family. In his 
boyhood he was more influenced by his mother than by his father who 
was a coarse miner. All his finer instincts were embellished by his mother. 
On the whole he did not possess a highly cultured background. He there- 
fore remained almost ignorant of the grandeur and civility ofa true European 
family. l 

He came to the limelight at a moment when the literary world was 
overflowing with new ideas and concepts. Literati like Galsworthy, H. G. 
Wells and Shaw were surprising people by their novel ideas of love, marriage . 
and society. The medium of their expression was either fiction or dráma. 
Lawrence, also like others selects a traditional method in order to expound 
his new and radical theory of love and life at large. He does not probe 
* into anything new like James Joyce or T. 6. Eliot to give a new meanjng 

to life and existence and explain something that has hitherto remained 
unexplained. He is not after any new mode bf expression. He writes 
spontaneously. 

Spontaneity is one of the main features of a romantic writer. He 
hates all so-called ‘correctness’, In the major novels of Lawrence we 


[ nent 
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1 
hardly find an outword traditional form, (except of course in ‘Sons and 
Lovers’ wheré he tries’ least ‘to enforce his own ideas) “nevertheless these 
novels have a vigour of their own and the language is nothing but ®poetry. 
He expresses his doctrine of naturality in the most poetic and spontaneous. 
manner. It has been mentioned earlier that Lawrence had had a course 
social background, T. 8. Eliot hence finds in Lawrence “lack of intellectual 
and social training.” But it is perhaps this lack of mechanical training 
that makes him só fatural a writer. His first novel “The White Peacock’ 
a Story* of‘ardert léve, although: devoid of a proper form, is enveloped in 
the language of poetry, e.g. . 
As I went along the quiet roads where the lamps in yellow lonliness 
stood among the leafless trees of the night I would feel the fegling of the ° 
dark, wet: bit of path. between the wood meadow and the brooks.” (W. 
P. Aco Series, p. 225). The sensuous poetic beauty of these lines can be 
compared to that. of Keats. = =. = i dani 
Romantie writers and thinkers have = eguni misunderstood 
because of their individualism, and D. H. Lawrence is not an exception. 
We doubt and dispute as to whether lie isa novelist or merely a visionary. 
To judge him as,a true novelist would mean to compare his novels with 
those’ of Je ane’ Austen, Dickens, Hardy, ëtc. Here perhaps Lawrence 
would be à failure for his novels as stated earlier lack a definite extrinsic 
structure. It is regarding this that we generally misunderstand him. 
It would be wrong to consider that Lawrence fails to create a ‘proper’ fiction «m»: 
with an outward dramatic structure. What he does is intentional. In «7 
one of his letters he writes “....any how I don't want a plot, I shall be 
bored with it....". He unissiande that a ‘proper’ form would put a 
restrain over-his ideas so he does not write a traditional fiction. His art is 
not particularly for the sake of art itself, it is “art for my sake” as he says : 
in oné: -of his letters. The novels which he writes are just -a niedium of 
expressing what he feels about thé modern decaying civilization. As such, 
it-woild be more proper to compare him toa Romantic visionary like Shelley 
than to a perfect novelist. : 
- In the works of Lawrence we note a perpetual craving for a ‘Utopia’. 
Ho abhors the present mechanical civilization and like a true Romantic 
looks back to the healthy past, the plain natural life of the Greeks, Etruscans 
and'even the'savages. He is against all existing orders of the society and 
iti? increased interest in industrialization. He feels that human beings 
aré losing all vitality due to this mechanization. In “The Plumed Serpent’ 
after having witnessed a bullfight Kate remarks “The longer I live the ° 
moré loathsome the human species become to me. How much more nicer | 
the bulls are". Kate an American, was tired of the industrial mechani- 
zation of the United States. She describes America as the great continent. - 
of ‘Negation’ and ultimately decides to prey in Mexico where dark people 
flourish under the sum like trees in a coat, 
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This same aspect of society is symbolized in ‘Lady Chatterlby’s Lever, 
in the portrait of Sir Clifford. Chatterly and that of tlie game-keeper, Mellors. 
Sir Clifford Chatterly who is partially paralysed symbolises the inertness 
of the respectable genteel society, where as Mellors signifies an ideal natural 
healthy society, which according to Lawrence doesnot suffer from the 
“grey disease of sex hatred". Lady.Constance Chatterly on. the other 
hand signifies the effect of intellectualsim. upon human society, and how 
it is slow poisoning us social beings, and killing all that is natural, beautiful 
and.essential. Through all these novels once again wb hear the ball. of 
‘Return to Nafure’ but in a more exaggerated manner. 

Like Wordsworth, Lawrence also feels the présence arid: ‘mystery of 
‘other modes of beitg'. He realizes that. ‘little do we see in nature that is 
ours’! But what Lawrence fails to realize is that although intellectual 
development has marred the natural growth of instinct it pannot be denied. 


Wan has been improving upon. the way of living since the stone ages and 


will go on doing so with the advancement of learning, for this again is human 
nature.. We can hardly expect human beings to keep on striking fire out 
of stones;in order to save themselves from the impact of industrialization | 
His is a sensitive romantic spirit that is bound to revolt under the pressures 
of civilization. Annabel the game-keeper.in "The White Peacock’ serves 
as his mouthpiece, and iterates, “when a man’s more than nature he is a 
devil. Be a good animal says I, whether its man or woman” and adds 
“do as the animals do". This concept, that à human being should not be 

more than nature’ culminates in his short novel "The Man Who Died’ 
where The Man says "I wanted to be greater than the limits of my hands 
and feet and so I brought betrayal on myself". The Man strove to “em- 
brace multitudes” “without truly embracing even one". Hence according 
to Lawrence the highest stage of divinity cannot be attained by neglecting 
sex. But one continuously wonders whether such principle is really appli- 
cable in the case of men like Christ or Buddha who belongs to a different 
réalm of being and gain perfection and salvation at an utterly different 
level! It is here that Lawrence diviates from the accepted social belief, 
He would rather mark off Jesus as an incomplete human being. Thus he 
eraves for a society untainted by intellect in all his major works. 


icon Like all modern romantic writers Lawrences: also takas saterest in 


psychological complexity. As a novelist he,is less interested i in quiet evety« 
day events and peaceful emotions. In this respect we can compare hint 
to Emily Bronte in ‘Wuthering Heights’. To Lawrence the whole main- 
* spring of behaviour liegin feeling, for him to dive is to feel intensely. Other 
men exist, but the emotional man lives in the true sense of the word. He ' 
also believes that emotions are bound. to lead to*conflict: We find such | 
emotional conflict in "Women in Love’ where all the main characters love `- 


and hate each other violently. 
Egotism or subjectivity has sa the ‘aie indulgenco wth great 


. 
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Romantics like Rousseau, Wordsworth and Shelley, Lawrence also could 
not but be stibjective.” In all his works we find him preaching his own 
doctrine. like a superman. "He does-not care for the tactful impersonality 
of Flaubert and states his opinions directly. Besides this, in his very famous 
and best novel, ‘Sons and Lovers’ he tells his own story and that of the 
two women who influenced him deeply, his mother and his friend and first 
love Jessie Chambers. In this novel he brings forth his own psychological 
conflict and complex. Although Lawrence in all his works speaks of a 
health} mind devoid of any complex, he himself does not possess such a 
mind. Paul Morel (D. H. L.) suffered from Oedipus Complex in his adolo- 
scent age which almost wrecked his life. 

Lawrence-thus with all his energy and romantic vigour craves almost 
like a maniac for something that is impossible to aquire. , It is this desire 
for the ‘unattainaple’ that makes of him a thorough romantic. He him- 
self says that his novels have a purpose, and that it was the betterment of 
society. He feels that the real cause behind the present social and moral 
decadence is the abnegation of truth, i.e., the physical self, and dreamed 
like Shelley of an ideal and healthy society. . Like Shelley he also possessed 
a revolting spirié and like Shelley again his ideas are nebulous dre&ms that 
never perhaps shall be attained. 


PHONE. TIC LAWS AS PRESCRIBED BY 
PANINI’ : 


HABINDRAKÜMAR SIDDHANTASASTREE 


In a previous article, I have established the fact that all the three 
important phonetic laws, now taught in different universities both 
Indian and foreign i.e., the laws prescribed by Grimm, Verner and 
Grassmann are defective, and as such, they are unable to show the 
correct process of phonetic changes. It is, therefore, necessary either 
to find out a new process, or to frame some new rules* for detecting 


the systematic changes of sounds that have occurred in different Aryan 


languages. 

With a view to finding out the basic change of sounds, one should 
first of all determine or at least assume the original form of the 
sound concerned, for which the original language, the source of all the 
different common sounds should be ascertained. According to the 
modern philologists, an imaginary language, termed by them as 
‘Indo-European’ had been the source of most of the Aryan languages. 


„But in a previous article I have already established the fact 


that acceptance of such an imaginary language for the purpose 
was not only injudicious, but as a natural rule, it is sure to mislead 
its followers to a wrong direction. In the said article, I have also 
expressed my view that for finding out the correct process of changes, 
a seeker of truth should accept Sanskrit, the oldest of all recorded 
languages as the original language. 

If the fact be admitted that Sanskrit was the source of 
most of the Aryan languages, and that the similar sounds found 
in other languages have originated from Sanskrit, then and then 
only, as I understand, a correct decision may reasonably be found. 
If Sanskrit, due to her hoariest antiquity and the great treasure of 
similar sounds, be accepted as the soufce of good many Asian and, 


-European languages, then the oldest grammar of this very language 


should also reasonably be accepted as an, able guide for determining 
the phonetic changes of different kinds in the languages concerned. 
Unfortunately the oldest Sanskrit grammars, fuch as Mahesa and the 
like were lost long ago. We, therefore, should have to depend 
upon the grammar of Panini which is unanimously accepted as the 
oldest of all the current Sanskrit grammars, As Foggrds the anti- 
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quity of’ Panini’s grammar, it was undoubtedly composed before the 


third century B.C. and probably before the advent of the Buddha. 


Most of the phonetic changes that are found in different Aryan 
languages, may be determined by the rules of Panini. Two of - 
the three different sections of Grimm’ 8 Law, and all the phonetic 
laws prescribed by Verner, Grassmann “and Brugmann undoubtedly 
fall in this.or that rule of Panini’s grammar, which will be clear from 
the following illustrations. As the changes of sounds in different 
Àryan languages are innumerable and even sometimes idiomatic or 
archaic, let us be satisfied with à Jimited number of such rules. 


Before citing the examples of phonetic changes, let us for the 
sake of convenience, illustrate a few terms of Panini’s grammar, 
without the knowledge of which nobody- would be able to findom = ^ 
the correct meaning of many of his rules. | 


(1) There are five different groups of the consonant sounds 
known as vargas, in each of which five different consonant sounds 
are counted, for example : 
; k-varga (gutteral) ... k, kh, g, gh,'n. 
c-varga (palatal) ^... c, ch, j, jh, ffi. 
tevarga (cerebral) ... 6, th, d, dh, m. MEE 
.t-varga (dental) ^ ... t, th, d, dh, n. oe e 
. p-vargs (labial) e. p,ph,b,bh,m.  -. s 
. (2) The’ usma sounds: <6, s, s and h.. These sounds are also 
- gometimes counted.in the palatal, cera: dental and gutteral vargas 
respectively. - . 
(8) -The sibilant sounds: These are the same with the usma 
sounds excepting “h’. 


(4) : The antahsLha sounds : y,T, l; and v. 
(y Jhal sounds: Each of ihe consonant sounds of the above’ 
vargas ‘other than the fifth ones: The usma sounds also are counted 
, in this group. - Srl a M LMG, i s 
- (6) Jha$: The third- and the fourth letters of the HIHeren 
-— vargas” These sounds are also termed as ghosa-or voiced. uin 
(T) E) ag: The third letter of each of the different vargas. 
> -(8)- Jhay:* Similar as (hal other than the usma sounds. “e 
^ (9): Khar: The first and the second letters of each of the vargas, 
and the sibilant sounds. All these sounds are also termed -as aghosa 
Or unvoiced, | 6 - P E 
^00), Car : The first latter of each of the vargas, as well as the 


sibilant founds. et ee ak kah PL cM 
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(11) Mahaprana or aspirate: The second and the "Im letters 
of each 2 the different vargas, ` | 
(1255. Alpaprüna or "EPIS SIE The first and the third letter Y 
of each-of the vargas.: 

(13) Samprasárana : When ihe: dioit. antahstha Sod 
change respectively into the vowel- sounds i i, r, 1 (r), and u, this ka 
is called samprasarana. . < z 

(14) Guna: Change of the vowel sounds i, u, mde respectively 
into the sounds e, o, and ar. BE 

(15) Vrddhi : Change of the vowel sounds a, i, u, and r respectively | 
into the sougds 4, a?, au, and ar. e 

With the koowledge of the above terms let us now proceed with 

. citation, Interpretation” and illustrations of some of the ie aa 


* nni 


‘phonetic laws of Panini. 

- The two different rules of Panini (9/2/39 and 8/4/ 53) which v were 
prescribed for showing the phonetic changes of some of ths consonant 
rounds in Sanskrit; are found to have some sort of admixture with 
each other, while dealing with other languages. I therefore like to 
count the said two rules of Panini in respect of international phonetic 
changes, as two parts of a single rule without giving much importance 
. on their respective conditions. Let me start with the said two rules. 

- (1) | Jhalàm jagonte (8/2/39) ; Jhalàm jaś jhasi (8/2/58). 
According to the former rule, when an original jhal, sound takes 

place at the end of à word, it changes into a jaf sound, and according 
to the latter rule, a Jhal sound, when followed by a jhas sound changes 
into a jaf sound. These rules are strictly applicable in Sanskrit only. 
In tlie sphere of-international languages, the changes are found to take 
place at random, whether it takes place at the end of a word or 
whether it is followed by a jhas sdund or not. Taking the said two 
rules of Pàünini as a single compound rule, and giving up the 
importance of its conditions, we may divide this rule under four 
sub-rules, which are given below. ° 

(a) The voiced aspirate becomes deaspirated, (The fourth 
letter of a varga changes into the third letter of the same varga): | ~ 

. From Sanskrit to Persian: abhi (against) < avi (Avestan) ; 
abhra (cloud) < abre > adhvianam (to the way) < advànam (Av.) p , 
agham (evil) < agem (Av.) ; bhàra (burden) < bar, bargir ; ; bhratr 

(brother) < birádar ; bhümim (to the land) < bumim (Av.); dvidha * 

(in two parts) < ida (different) ; ; gharma, (warmth ; heat) < garam; —— 
sindhu (sea ; river) < hindu; vandh (to bind) < band oo : * 
yudha (war ; battle) < jadàd. - ' > cd 
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From Sanskrit to Greek ; ghrnifa (hated) < gnostos (known) ; 
madhu (honey) < medi (bee) ; vadhana [bind (Imp. 2/1)] < deno. 

From Sanskrit to Latin: adbah (down) < de ; bheka (frog) < 
bufo ; dhāraņā (idea) < doctrina (teachings) ; dvividha (of two kinds ) 
< divido, dividere ; gambhira (grave ; serene) < gravis (weighty) ; 
garbha (inside) < caverna (a hollow place) ; gharma (warm; 
bot) < vermis (à worm); grdhnu (greedy) < cupidus ; madhya 
(middle) < medius ; madhyama, (middle) < medium (us); madhye 
(midst) < medio ; nahhas (sky) < nubes (cloud) ; rudhira (blood) < 
ruber (red) ; vibhajati (he divides ) < divldi (to divide). 


From Sanskrit to German: andhakàra (dark ;«darkness) < | 


dünkel; bharati (he rears; he maintains) < bosgen (to borrow) ; 


bhasa (to shine) < wiske (to wash) ;-bhratr (brother) < bruder ; ES 


bhükhanda (a region) < gegend ; dhana (wealth) < ding (thing) ; 
dhunoti (he quivers) < denken. (to think) ; dhanysváda (thanks) < 
dankel; gdrbha (inside) < gebren (born) ; nàbhi (navel) < nabel ; 
vandh (to bind) < borgen (to borrow) ; vandha (closed) < wand 
(wall). 
From Sanskrit to English : adhah < down ; andha < blind ; 
bhanj < break ; bhára < burden ; bhallüka < bear ; bhü < be ; bhürja 
< birch; dhakkà < drum ; dha << do ; dvividha < divide ; ghàsa < 
grass ; ghrsta < grind ; jhampa < jump ; meedha < meed ; vadhir 
< bride ; vandhu < friend: 

(b) The unvoiced non-aspirate becomes voiced. (The first 
letter of a varga changes into the third letter cf the same varga) : 

From Sanskrit to Persian: antar Gn) < andar; api (also) < vi 
(or ‘bi’) (Av.) ; atah (then) < ada (Av.) ; bhratr (brother) < birādar ; 
danta (tooth) < dandan ; gartta (hole) < gaud ; karoti (he acts) < 
kardan (to act) ; katama (which) < kadam ; kathayati (he speaks ; 
he quotes) < gafat ; mātr (mother) < mādar ; panika (mud) < band 


--(gank) ; pity (father) < pidar ; vita (wind) < vad. 


. From Sanskrit to Greek : carma (skin) < derma ; kaka (crow) 
P krazo ; makgika (fly) < maiga. 


From Sanskrit to Latin: gacchati (he goes) < gradi; jivita 


(ving) < vividus ; 4 kandarpa (Cupid) <cupido (desire) ; karoti (he i 


acts) < agere ; vibhajati (he divides) < dividi. 


From Sanskrit to German: sndhakára .(dark ; darkness) < 
nigar ; A aparêhna : (evening) < abend ; bhratr (brother) < bruder ; 


hasta (hand), < hand + panka (mud) < bank (bank) ;. patra (leaf) 


< blaft ^ pitt. did ther) < bater ; ; puppe (flower) < bhuben : ; pustaka 


y! 


Gp» ; 


| 
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(book) < buk ; tani (thin) < dünn m" aB- ayah ; 


foolish). : f. f 
From Sanskrit to. English: ahret: < grind ; prita < pleased ~- 
rathya < road ; üecürana < uttered i vrti «lid. ` . 


(c) The unvoiced aspirate changes into a voiced non-aspirate. 
(The second letter of a varga changes into its third letter.) 
From Sanskrit to Persian: prthu (large) <-pardous (Àv.); 
prastha (breadth) < phardos ;:ratha (chariot) < [ar] fadab,. ° 
r From Sanskrit to Greek : rathy& (road) <‘odos. © — ~ 
| From Sanskrit to Latin: kathi (to speak ; to quote) < quod. E 
From ®anskrié to German:* artha ^ (wealth) < erde: (earth); 
nakha (nail) < nageln ; ratha (chariot) < rod ; roder. Spoon > rathyà - 


., (road) < reede. e : 
" From Sanskrit to English: kamatha < crocodile : (pronounced 
as 'krokodile') ; rathyà < road. S hys d. xol 


(d) The.usma.sound changes into: the voiced | — 
(third letter of the relative varga) : 

From Sanskrit to Persian: aham a) < azem Msn ;-hamsa 
(goose) < gas ; hanté-(killer) < janta (Avi); : kuba - (where) <kuia ; 
mahan - (great) < muazzam ;. vah- (to carry) < vaz >` vrhat: (big) 
< buzurg. | 
. From Sanskrit to Greek : : aham - (I) < ego ;: aéva (horse) > 
alogo ; duhitr (daughter) <.thugater ; mahàn (great) «mega (greatly). 

From Sanskrit to Latin: aham (I) < ego. 

From Sanskrit to German : -hamsa (goose) < gans. 

. From: Sanskrit toe English: &harali < get! hamsa < ‘gander ; 
goose. 


(2) Khari ca (8/4/45) 

‘A jhal sound: when followed by a khar sound; ‘changes into a 
car sound’. The condition of being followed by a khar.sound is 
applicable in Sanskrit only." In the other languages ‘the change 
takes place at random. This rele may be divided “into three : 
different sections ; 7.e., : 

(a) The unvoiced aspirate. sound: becomes: deaspirated. ` (The. — 
second letter of a varga changes into the first letter). me 

. From Sanskrit do Persian: angustha: (thumb) < angust (inier: 

finger) ;-kathé (story) < kitab (story book ; book). ; ;‘khadga (sword) < : 
kard (knife), kaddarah (sword) ; mukba (mouth) -—kàm;;: nedistha: « 
(nearest) < najdista (Av.) ; prstba (back ; behind) < pist, “past. p:pust ; | 
Sikhara - (peak) < sarkub ;.« svasthya (héalth) < sihhatesr tisthami (I - 
stay) < histami. 2 AE Td RD 
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' From ‘Sanskrit to Greek : prastha (breadth) < platos ; prathama’. 
(first) < pratome, protone; $aphari (a ——À kin Bi fishi) Sa 


___ psari (fish) ;.sthira (frni:» unmoved) < stereos, . 


From Sanskrit to Latin : : ratba- (bara < rota -(wbeél):; 


sthagayati -(he 6auges to Pu < stag (to stay) ; svasthya (health) < 
&ünitàs. i "EI : 

. From Baud to German : granthi (knot) < knolen ; prastha 
(breadth) < breit* (broad) ;:. prstha=[posaka] <patron;  $rükhala 
(anchor) << sekel, anker ; sthaga (to stay) < stag. , z 
7 From - Sanskrit to English: antahstha < integral; gostha < 
pasture; kathayati < quote ; śaùkha < conch (pronbunced as ‘kane’) ; 
ikhara < peak ;;érükhala < anchor (pronounced as senkar’) ; vistha 
< stool. . ` 


(b) The voiced. non-aspirate becomes: devoiced: > (The: third 
Jetter of a varga changes into the first letter). dE 

. From Sanskrit to Persian: aéva (horse) < asp ;, pida (to -beat) 
< past [kardan] ; ; sundari (a pretty MON < tauri (pretty) ; yada. 


(when) < yat (Av. ). 
‘From’ Sanskrit to Greek : agra (top ; éage) < akra (top ; peak) ; 


abata (pit) < apato (bottomless); poto (drinking! ; gupta (occult) <. 


kruptas ; kendram (centre) < kendran ; ksudra (small) < kontas 
(sport); dvandva: (dual ; double) < dittas (double) ;:vanità (or banita) 


(wife ; woman) < pautana (harlot); vedana (or bedani) (feeling ; 


pain) < ponos. 

From Sanskrit is Latin : pula (pit) < putius ; árogya^ (cure) 
< kur, curtatio ;-garbha (inside) «^ éaverna (pronounced as ‘kaverna’) 
(cavern) ; gupta (occult) < occultus ; grdhnu (greedy) < cupidus ; 
kārāgāra (jail) < cārcār (pronouüced as ‘karkir’) ; kranda (to ery) < 
clamitare .; (‘c’ pronounced.as ‘k’) ; 'prethaposaká (patron) < patronus 
(patron ; protector) ; vadiga ‘(or badiga) . (hook for catching fish) < 
piscis (fish) ; varvara (or barbara) (uncivilized) < pauper ‘(poor) ; vira 


. (or bira; (hero) < par. 


From Sanskrit to German: àrogya (cure) < kur; drava (or - 


æ  dfaba) (liquid) < trop [fehan] (drop) ; dravati (or drabati) ihe runs) 


< treten,; drüvi (or drábi) (to drive. on` < treiben ; drdha” (stubborn) 


, c storr ; gam (tò gos < kommen (to come); gala (throat) < kehle ; 


mandüks (toad) < montels ; ; prasida (palace) < palast:; vīra ‘(or 
bira) (peer ;:hero) < pair ; ; vedana (feeling ; pain) < pein ípain'. 
From, Sanskrit to English : ad (to eat) < eat ; abata < pit ; 


. drava’ (or: draba) < drop ; idam-< it; kendra < cenire ; pida < 


beat ; vira (or bira) < peer ! veđanā < < pain. 


- 
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(c), The voiced: aspirate. becomes : T ‘and r— 
(The fourth letter of a varga changes into:its first letter) : 
l 'Fom Sanskrit - to Persian-  andhaküra (dark; darkness) « _ 
tank ; gharma (hot) karm. «= : 5 e, R^ 

“From Sanskrit to Latin : sp ardha: (pride) p spiritus (spirit). 

From Sanskrit to German: madhya < mitte; madhye < 
inmitten ; purodhah < priester ; sandhinga; we < suken ; ; sadhya 


(saint) < sankt ;-spardha < spurt. " e. 

-From Sanskrit to -English :. dvidhā < detech [ment] ; purodhah .— 

< priest ; spatdhà «spirit. >  - a 
° * (8) Abhydse carca (8/4/54) 


When two” similar consonant sounds stand side by-side, the 
first one in Sanskrit: grammar is styled as Abliyasa. When a. jhal 
sound happens to be an abhyasa. it changes either into a car or in.a 
ja sound. To say more clearly, “if the consonant sound in the 
position of an abhyása happens to be an aspirate, it becomes 
deaspirated. It is- noticeable that Haplology or the» phonetic law 
claimed to be framed by Mr. Braggmann, undoubtedly falls within 
the pale of this phonetic rule of Panini. This law of the Sanskrit 
grammar occurs not only in other Aryan languages, but it exists 
with full potency in Sanskrit as well. “For example : 
' In Sanskrit : dadhàti for dhadhati ; jahi for jahihi. 

In Greek : amphoreus for - amphiphoreus ; sémiodius for 
semimodius. ZR 

(4) Kuhoscuh (7/4/62) 

Sometimes the gutteral sounds including the H sound change 
into the palatal sounds. For example .: 
~ Persian: aham (1) <azem (Av) ; kuha (where) a ha msa 
< jhansa (Av.). 

Greek : kaka (crow) <krazo. | l 

English : sikhi<branch ; sthaga<thatch p vak<voice. Es 

(5) Coh kuh (8/2/80).. , 

Sometimes the palatal sounds change into tho. guiteral sounds. |" 
For example : NBI Ts. 

Persian : caru (chgrming)<kariftan ; ayah (he causes to moves |, 
he leads)<kuh! (io lead). i 

Greek : cakra (circle ; wheel)<kuklos (circle) , kakio: (in à ETT A 
camasi (spoon)<khumas ; chaya. (sbadow)<ekia ; ; dadarga . (he saw) 
< dadarka ; janu (knee) <gonu ; jars (tongue) «glossa ; ; raja (king) 
“Tepus. < A ee TA, SE C RU IA 


— d 
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2 "mw icatu: (four) < quater (‘q’ pronounced as fk") ; janayitr 
poet < geniter ;janu < genu, genua; - jñeya (to be known) < 


| cognitio- (knowledge) (‘c™ pronounced as'k'); pararajya (féreign) < 


peregrinous ; ; parjanya (cloud) < purgo.;. rüjaklya (royal; regal) 
< regius.; rajan (king).<regnum (monarchy) ; tyaja [give up (Imp. 
2/1)4: <= tego.: l 6 


German : chadis. (roof) < dask: earn as 'dach')'; jala (water) < 
kalt e(cold) ;,jfieya (to be known) < kenntinis: (knowledge) ; rajan 
(king) < régen. (to stir) ;,varcas (force) < wirken. 

English : jval < kindle ; áruva < cup ; svabhra:< cave. 
(6). Vabaséne.(8/4/56) . ° : 


When a gonsonant sound. takes- place at the end of a word, it 


‘changes, as a "general rule,into.the. unvoiced nonaspirate, and on , 


certain.occasions into the voiced nonaspirate. The difference between 
the rule. No. 2 (Khari ca) mentioned above and this rule is that the 
former requires. the existence of a letter after the. sound concerned, 
whereas thig rule requires the non-existence of any leéter after 
the sound. This rule. may. be divided into five different sections. 
For example : - f 

,, 9 - The unvoiced T becomes dang aka (The second 
letter of a varga changes.into the first letter) : 

Persian: angustha (thumb) <angust (fore-finger) ; dradhis: har 
(strongest) < durust(strong):; ,prstha (back ;. behind) < past, pist ; 
svasthya (health) < sihhat. - 

Greek : prastha (breadth) < plates. - 

Latin : ratha (chariot) < rota (wheel); svasthya < sanitis, 

German : granthi (knot) < knoten. 

English : kathi.« quote ; likh < lake (meaning changed). 

' b) “The voiced non-aspirat8 becomes devoiced. (The third 
letter of a varga changes into the first letter) : 

, Persian: vandh. (to bind) << baud [kardan]. 

” + Greak : agra (top). < akra ; ksudra (small) < kontos (short). 

Latin : krapda (to. cry) < clamitare. 

‘German : prasada (palace) < palast. - 

English: ad-zeat ; pid < beat. 

" -¢) Phe Woiced aspirate becomes déaspirated -and sometimes 
devoiced.' : (Tie fourth letter changes into the third or first letter): 
"Persian: abhi (against) < avi (Av. ); adhah (down) < duman ; 


bhi (to. fear) < vis or bis; Cir ehi MOD? < darego (Av.) ; vadhü (bride) 


< baitus > f 
Greek : eüdhya (saint) « sornetas. 


A. 
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Gatin: dvividha (of..twa kinds) < dividere (to 5nd 5 nabhis 
(sky) « nubes (cloud) ; spardha (pride) < spiritus (spirit). : 

German : andha < blind. ;garbha (embryo) < gebren (born) ; lubh 
< liebe ; madhya < mitte ; nābhi.< nabel ; prastha (breadth) < breit 
(broad) ; sadhya (saint) <'sankt ; vandh “< binden. 

. English :‘andha < blind ; midha:< meat, maed ; sidhya < saint ; 
vandh < bind. 

-- © - The fifth: ‘or nasal sound of- x varga changes TE the first 
sound of the same varga. For example: Greek: lavana - (salt) 
< alati 3) Latin: visnu (vast) < vastus ; ‘German: vana (wood) m. 
walt (pronounced as valt); English :'anü < iotà, atom. 

e) The fifth letter:of a varga. changes into the third letter. 

For example: Persian: tirna (passed:; : crossed) < tabdil ; gravan < 
*oraud ; varnu < rud. - Greek: phani (snake) < phidi. Latin: kirana 
(ray) < radius: English : plàvang < flood ; vana < wood. ` 

| /— ^. (Guna A 

. How the original Sanskrit vowel sounds underwent the change 
of Guna in different foreign languages, will be known from the 
following instances : l 

Sanskrit “to` Persian:  bhràtr' (brother) < birddar ; ` duhitr 
(daughter) < dukhtar ; mätr (mother) < madar ; pitr (father) < pidar. 

Greek: daru (wood) < deros ; dirga (detached) < dernó (to beat ; 
to thrash)"; grathita’ (knitted ;” knitting) < grathe . (drawing ; 
painting) ; ksudra (small ; short) < kontos (short : kukkuta (cock) 
< kota, kotta ; mudha (idiot; undone) < moros (an unhappy lot; 
ruin; death); sthanu (trunk of a tree; immovable) < thono ; 
upapida (to torment) < upaphero (to suffer). m 

Latin : k&ri (to cause to act) < ferre (to bear) ; sūra (the sun) < 
sub ; srastr (creator) < creator ; tri (three) < tres. l 

. German: dravi (to drive) < treiben ; ; drdha (strong) < storr ; 
hastin' (elephant) < anhasten (driver of an elephant) ; ; nabhi~ (navel) 
<nabel' ; pati (to detàch) < fassen (to hold ;°stnu (son) < sohn. * 

English: bhiti « threat ; li « lay (pronounced as de); 4 lina < 

laid ; abhi < navel ; svastr < creator. | o 
(8) " Vrddhi : 

The following, instances will show how dhe ‘original Sanskrit, 
vowel sounds underwent the change of V radhi 3 in other languages : 

Persian: asi (sword) <saif;  nakha (nail) < nikhun ; prihu 
(large) < pardous (Av.) ; sabita” (the sun) < sabita ; $gska (dry) < 
shauk (grass ; straw). - 

Qréek: diita (messenger) < doula ' (servant). ; dati . (female 
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meme 9 doule (female servant); pàadukà (shoe) « papoutsi ; ; 
ulike (owl) < glauka. ` 

English : bhratr < brother ; ; matr « mother; ‘pity < father puras 
~< fore ; ru (to make sound)*< roar. , . 
f (9) Samprasdrana 
. In the following instances the original Sanskrit antalstha sounds 
have undergone the change of Samprasürana. l 

Persian : „Jyọtsnà. (moon- T < jiya, (or dn ; Nava , (new) 
< nau. . 

»-— Greek : dàraya re to pierce | (Imp... 2j] *- *- diairo (to . 

divide) ; dvàra (door) < thura ;.dvi (two) < duo ; dvitiya (second). < deu- 
teros ; navika (boatman,;. sailor) « nautes ; sthira (firm ; unmoved) 
< sibres ; Svan (dog) < kuon ; vivada (feud) < pheoudon. 

Latin: devoi& (deity).« deus ; dvi (two) « duo ; madhya (midst)e * 
< medio ; madhyama- (middle) < mediumus ; muhürtta, (moment) < 
momentum ; paéya [see (Imp. 2 9/1)] < aspicio ; tava (your) < tu-us ; 
tvam (you) < tu. < 

German : #dvandva (dual ; - double) < dual ; nava me nine) . 
< neu (new), neun (nive) ; évan (hound) < hound. s 

‘English . Sabda < sound ; siv < sew ; évan «: hound ; ; viváda « 
feud youvata « youth. 


4 


(10) . Nirukta. .- l "M 
All the Sanskrit grammarians have admitted the fact that there 
are five different kinds of phonetic changes which do not depend upon 
any systematic rule of grammar. These changes have been termed by 
them as Nirukta. The five different sections of. the said Nirukta are 
. given below: a 
- (a) Varndgama or addition of some new jibe or. sounds : 
= Persian : adhah (down) < duman ; asi (sword) < saif ; bhara 
| € bargir ; bheka (frog) < vajagh. ; tara (star) < sitar’. | 
^ ' Greek : aksa (axol) < axoni; bhita (afraid) < phritto : bhiti 
(feark< phrike ; jfià (te know) < gnorijo ; kaka (crow) < krazo : 
‘kranda (to cry) < kraugazo ; nakra (crocodile) < krokodailas ; otu (cat) 
< gato ; ; tara < aster. . 
Latin: anu (atom) < animus (soul) : ara EET wheel) < orbis : 
. asi (sword) < ensis ; garbha (inside) < caverna (cave) ; guru (teacher) « 
4 gubernara ; ; ka < quod : kr (to act) < creare (to create) ;' nāvika 
(sailoi) < navicula ; sarp (snake) < serpens ; sev (to serve) « servire ; ; 
tanu (thin) < tenuis. 
‘German : agra (top ; edge) < grat ; i < interlim ; drávi (to 
_ drive) < treibeit' 5 gala sshrpat): < gurgel ;. _ guhà (cave) < = ; matte 
kh ; Na | ` 
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(mad) < mutend ; nakha (nail) < nageln ; nábhi <.nabel ; KS rot ; 
ripu: (foe) < fiend ; upari (up) <'empor. .* | 

. English ;bhiti « threat ; catu < charm ; dhüma fess) <flame; .- 
patu < expert ; sev < serve; tira < star ; ükhà < cooker. 

(b) Varna-viparyaya or displacement of letters or sounds : 

Persian:  üdesa (command) <irshad ; chaga (goat) < guch ; 
lamba (long) < buland. 7 | | 

Greek: prastara (stone) « petros. = 3 

Latin: yarnu (river) < rivus.. 

German : chadis (ceiling ; roof) < dach (pronounced as 'daks) ; ; 
chāga.< geis ; grhdm < heke (g Is changed into k ; kirana < roke 
(written as 'roche!). i e 

English: nadi (river) < din.(cave) ; varnu <*river, 

(c) Varna-vikdra or idiomatic change of sound ; 

Persian: artha (wealth) < atz ; madhya (middle) < miyan ; 
markata (monkey) < maimun ; naraka (hell) < darak ; patati (he falls). 
« part (te fall). 

Greek:. artha < orge ; aéva < alogo ; bhiti < phike ; dita < 
doula ; paraéu (axe) < pelekus ; évan < kuón ; ` uttara < eutos. 

Latin: asta < octo ; catur < quater ; gacchati < gradi ; gala < 


— gutter ; pasu < pecus ; rudbira < ruber ; satitva < castitas ; garira < 
‘forma ;.s&palye < successus ; Svan < canis. . 


German : asta < akt ; gacchan < gehen ; hasta < hand ; hiranya 
< hymne ; lamba (long) < lang ; māsa < month ; nikhila < nihilis. 

English : cakra < spake ; dasa < ten ; drdha < rigid ; gartta < 
gorge ; kanda < cord; kisalaya < foliage ; patati< part ; pradesa < 
province ; rava < roar’; rddha « rich ; Sarira < form ; sva < self. 

(d) Varna-nàía or dropping of some letters or sounds : ` 

-Persian ; andhakara (dark ; darkness) < tarik ; apsaras (fairy) < 
pari; danava (demon) < div ; dvàra (door) < dar ; misika (mouse) < 
mush (or .mus) ; nikhila: (all) < kull ; parna, (full) < pur; tampa 
(copper) < mas. 

Greek: asmin (in it) < ais ; kirana « rina ; ksanrakāra Sub 
<koureus; lavana (salt) < alas; maksikà (fly) < muiga’; miégrane 
(mixing) < mixis ; sthànu (trunk ofa tree) < Deng ; vanti (he 
vomits) « emio. ° ; ik. 

Latin: antaripa (cape) < ripa ; gacchasi < gradi ; paragata 
(fugitive ; dead) < fugito (fugitive) ; vibhajati (be divides) < dius (to : 
divide). 

German : &rohadi- (he, rides) < ritt ; ; "EUM (goat) $ *- geil ; 
dvandva (dual ; double) - < dual ; grasati 2 swallows) < bras (grass) ; ; 
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grham "(home) < heim; kranda (io. ery) < kind (child) ; musika < 
maus ; samudra < see ; sándhàna (seeking) < suken ; sangita pute < 
“sang ; éagaka (hare) < hase ; i  sthagayati (he causes to’ stay) < stag (to 
stay) ; vedana “(pain ; feeling) < pein ; vrhat (big) < behe ; yuvan 
(young) < jung. : se l 
English :- adhun& < now ; apsaras < Mi T « drive ; 
gharma « warm ; . hamsa (goose) < hen (meaning is somewhat 


changed) ; ; harmya (mansion) « home ; jànu < knee: (pronounced | 
ax (‘ni’) ;kranda > cry; laksmi < lux ; Jápati^« lip ; nfkhila < all ; 


gikhara < peak; &pré (to^ touch) < sip. (meaning- is’ somewhat 
changed) ; -. ulika < owl; vadiéa - (hook for caroline fishi) < fish ; 
var&ha < boar. ¢ 

(c) Yoga or à combination of two-or more of the above kinds of, 
changes : i ni 

“Persian : aks < madah “(d'is a new-comer, ‘and mis changed 


into n) ; -yakrt <jagar (y is: 'éhanged ' into j: and: k info- & and t is 


ropper): . ; 
‘Greek :' éünya (void) < kenos (6 is ‘changed into E, and y is 


dropped) ;-vanità: (woman ; ;'wifey < pautana: (barlot)(v i is changed into 


pand n and t have: 'ehapged their places). - + 

Latin: kandarpa «cupido (n is dropped ‘and à and p have 
changed their places); kisalaya (foliage) < foliyam {k changes into f, 6 
drops, and-m appears as a new-comer); 


-German: ‘chiaga < geis (ch.and p have: -changed ‘their places, 
and chris changed into 5); ; sabda « gesund (g'i is a new-comer, and bis — 


~ 


changed into n). ; 

English: bhi < fear (bh changes into:f, and ris a new-comer) : 

rud < weep (r drops; and d-changes: into p); éighra < sharp (gh drops, 

and p appears as a new-comer) ; éitala < chill (t drops; and 8 changes 
into ch which is pronounced as c). ; 

e There are- many other rules framed by Panini'himself for deter- 


‘mining the phonetic changes, which cannot be described -and 


iullstrated in this small . paper. ^I:hàve simply. made ah dttempt for 
drawing the ‘attention of my. readers:to. this end, 
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MARLOWE'S LYRICISM 
By . 
Dr. P. S. Sasret, M.A., M.Litt., Ph.D., 
Head of the Depariment of English, Nagpur University, Nagpur 


The European lyric which was originally a short musical çomposition ' 


«was transformed ipto a poem expressive of a unique personal emotion. It 

* was Marlowe who had the intuition of a great poet in blending the dramatic 

with the lyrical., Quoting from his Hero and Leander the famous line. 
Whoever loved that loved not at first sight ? Shakespeare called him 


‘Dear Shepherd’. In a way Marlowe is the dear shepherd tending the flock’ 


of lytic poets that followed him. 

Marlowe is the great lyrist who gave us poems cast in a dramatic mould. 
Bold and impetuous like Sheiléy, he revels in the thunder of declamation, 
in the rolling of sonorous proper names, in the colour and pageantry of 
. description, fn the loveliness of luxurious Hellenism, and in the splendid 
surges of the verse. Even his Hero and Leander has an air of freshness with 
its bewitching beauty and fascinating melody. 

All the heroes of Marlowe are lyric poets. They have a passion for power 
over the intangible. His Tamburlaine expresses his own love of the impos- 
sible, which all great poets have, when he declared, : 


If all the pens that ever poets held = : 

Had fed the feeling of their master's thoughts, 

And every sweetness that inspired their heart, 

Their minds and muses on admired themes, 

If all the heavenly quintessence they still 

From their immortal flowers of poesy, 

Wherein as in a mirror, we perceive 

The highest reaches of a human wit ; 

If these had made one poem’s period, 

. And all combined in Beauty’s worthiness, , dL 

Yet should there hover in their restless heads, 

One thought, one grace, one wonder,eat the least, , 

Which into words, no virtue can digest. . 
Here is a limitless desire underlying all poetic creation, and Marlowe 
“becomes the rapturous lysis of this passion. * e mos 





The Marlowian drama which is the synthesis of lyricism and action . 


‘offers the poetry of passion. Strong and impetuous passion’ soars beyond 
. the realms of logic with a wealth of i imagery which presents beautiful and . 
terrible pictures alike. This infusion of pure poetry into dine is the result 
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of a trdnendous imaginative activity ; and from this feature there emerges 
the ecstatic quality. „paraban regains. his De peanuts and cries passio- 
nately : 


e 

| O my girl, 

My gold, my fortune, my felicity, 

Strength to my soul, death to mine enemy : 
- Welcome the first beginner of my bliss ; 

O Abigail, Abigail, that I had thee here too ; 

'Then'my desires were fully satisfied : 

But I will practise thy enlargement thence : e 

O girl; O gold; O beauty ; O my bliss ; 

This is an excited imagination of a visionary who is wistful and who has 

2 glimpse of the world of wonder and beauty. The*rapture begotten of 
an experience vf beauty makes Marlowe a pure aesthete ; and his hero, 
Faustus beholds Helen and reacts emotionally : 


- Was this the face that ‘launched a thousand ships 
“And, burnt the topless towers of Ilium ? 
Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss ; 
- Her lips such forth my soul, seé-where it flies. 
Come Helen, Come, give me my soul again, 
- Here will I dwell, for heaven is in these lips, 
~ And all-is dross, that is not Helena. 


This passage has a sheer lyrical beauty. Faustus, the visionary, is 


transformed into a lover, only to discover that he looks at.Helen as a lyric ' 


poet. So he addresses: O thou art fairer than the evening air, Clad in 
the beauty of a thousand stars ; Brighter art.thou than the flaming Jupiter, 
When he appeared to hapless Semele; More lovely than the monarch of 
the sky In wanton Arethusa’s azure arms, And none but thou shalt be 


my paramour ; : 


This is the consummation of his desire ; and in a way it is the consolation 
that his penitent heart accepts. 


e. 


The lyrical and the oratorical strains bring about a kind of self. 
‘idealization ; and through this Marlowe introduces the Orphic theme as 
the main, undercurrent. Orpheus, the great musician, -yearned to bring 
back to life his beloved Eurydice. Trees and rocks, birds and animals. were 


: enchanted by his art. Evep Tamburlaine was sajd | e: 


To pull the triple headed: -dog from hell. 
And Theridamus declares that 
. Not Hermes Prolocutor to the Gods, 
i Could use persuasions more pathetical. 
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In Tamburlaine’s apostrophe to Zenocrate we have the power of the 
artist to-maké beauty the lover’s gift. But Orpheus did lose both his Eurydice 
and - his-life. Faustus followed him. 'Tamburlaine was: no exception. 
After the-death of Zenocrate— 


Black is the beauty of the brightest day, 

The golden ball of heaveén's eternal fire, n 
That danced with glory on the silver waves : 
Now wants the fuel that enflamed his beams 
And all with faintness and for foul disgrace, 
He binds his temples with a frowning cloud, 
Ready to darken earth with erfdless night. 


Edward too was: forded to sign the order for Gaveston’s banishment. 
fhemhe was asked to abdicate in favour of his son and he responds with. 
passion like a lover of art who may at times be in love with easeful death : 


Here take my crown : the life of Edward too ; i 
Two kings in England cannot reign at once; 

But stay awhile, let me be king till night, > o 
That I may gaze upon this glittering crown ; 

So shall my eyes receive their last content, 

My-head, the latest honour due to it, 

And jointly both yield up their wished right. 


This is Marlowe’s supreme gift, the gift of creating significant moments 
, &nd scenes. e 


Like the great lyrists, Marlowe excels in depicting scenes of agony which 
enable him to communicate the intensity of passion and terror.’ Faustus 
at the end appeals to the sun.“‘to rise again and make perpetual day". He 
craves the end and we-hear the broken agonized prayers : 

My God ; my God ; look’ not so fierce on me ; 

Adders and serpents, let me breathe awhile ; 

Ugly hell, gape not ; Come not, Lucifer ; 

I'll burn my books; Ah, Mephistopheles; 
There is an outburst of sublime poetry giving us ‘a scene’ which ‘strongly 
impressed even the metaphysical Donne. Under the stress of passion, 
Faustus cries : ; 


The stars move still, time runs, the clock will Strike, 
The devil will come, and Faustus must be damned. 
O; TU leap up to my God; ° 258 
The very intensity of passion blends with the pictorial. 
^" In sheer pictorial quality too Marlowe has few rivals. Tamburlaine 
describes the pavement graphically like a pre-Raphaelite, painter. ° There 
is the sensuous imagination which actualises the scenes. This vitalising 
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energy appears in the pageant of the seven deadly sins in Dr. Faustus. 
The poet lyrieally suggests the eerie atmosphere of the growe in which 
Faustus is to conjure up, Mephistopheles. The picturesque associations 
here and elsewhere give us melody and beauty, the magic of pure poetry. 
Swinburne was after all correct when he said that Marlowe is “the English 
poet whose powers can be called sublime". As Hunt said, “If ever there 
was & born poet, Marlowe was one". One cannot then think of him 
without taking*him as a lyric poet, possibly next only to Shelley. 
_ It is this sheer lyrical gift which makes him evoke the grandest effects e 

through words of everyday speech. -Take the lines : ° 

Have I not made blind Homer sing to mes E 

.. Of Alexander's love and Oenon's death ? 

But for th proper names, we have only monosyllabie words which 
are, arranged in a simple way. And yet the magic is there. As his 
Tamburlaine said, he takes us “to the stately tent of war" where we can 
hear him | i ie 

Threatening the world with high astounding terms, - 

And surging Kingdoms with his conquering sound. * 
In short, Marlowe- promises to give us effective poetry in the grand 
style. Hence he endowed the blank verse with an extra-ordinary beauty. 
Altering the structure and varying the pauses, he gave it a novel rhythm 
which is supple, flexible and powerful. The new driving power makes him T 
avoid the elegiac and pastoral note, but give us the intensity of experience. 
The elasticity and simplicity of his lyrical poetry cannot be better illustrated 
than by the lines that reveal the supple change in beat and pause : 

O, what a world of profit and delight, | 

Of power, of honour, of Omnipotence " 

: Is promised to the studious artisan ; | 

All things that move between the quiet poles 

Shall be at my Command : emperors and kings 

Are but obeyed in their several provinces, 

Nor can they raise the wind or rend the clouds 
That the great lyrist, could do with ease. Orpheus achieved it, and 
the Orphic Marlowe realised it. ° 
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„THE CONCEPT OF REALITY IN THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF SRIJIVA GOSVAMIN 


ProF. KARUN KRISHNA DRAHMACHARI, 
M.A. (DoUBLE) KAVYA-SAD-DARSANA-TIRTHA. 


Srila Jiva Gosvāmipāda, who combined within himself the 
majesty of philosopher, rigid consistency of a grammarian and haga — 
, imaginations of a poet, belongs to the School of the six Gosvamins of 
hallowed’ memory of Sridhama Vrndavana. 

There fever was, in the history of Gaudiya Vaisnavism; such 
a voluminous out-put as that of the polymath, Sri Jiva Gosvamin 
whose range of knowledge is so vast and the subjects of which he 
treats, so varied, supremely gifted with patience and vitality, Sri 
Jivapada embarked upon his writings in a systematic way, every piece 
of whfch is characterised by his maturity of judgment and freshness 
of presentation. He has written with authority as befits men who 
have carried out some of the most illuminating investigations in the 
realm of philosophy. He was well read and clearly aware of a tre- 
mendous lot about philosophy from ancient times to his age. Accurate 
and apposite observation, logical treatmerit, clear-cut ideas, profundity 
of thought and convincing conclusions are the principal characteristics 
of ‘his philosophical works. His magnum opus is the Sat-sandarbha 
or the Bhagavata-sandarbha. 

Srila Jiva Gosv&mipàda, in his Tattva-sandarbha, informs us 
that the Keality or Vastava Vastu can be known only from the Srimad- 
Bhagavata* which is the authentic commentary on the Vedanta philo- 
sophy.? the crown and consummation of Indian thinking. The 
Srimad-Bhagavata opens with spiritual meditation of Supreme Truth. 
“We meditate on the Absolute Truth, who is the Primordial, cause 
-of creation, sustenance and destruction, directly or indirectly ; whe 
is the Omniscient of all spiritual and phenomenal worlds ; Who i is 
the Lord Omnipotent, who made the Teachings and Principles of 
the Vedas which are so bewildering even to the sages of grêat renown, 
manifest in the he&rt of the first Creator Brahrfa, by reason of Whose | 
Reality in this phenomenal world, things appear as real and one kind 
of things appears by transformation: as another, such as, glass which 
is but earth, water and fire transformed ; similarly, Whose Reality | 


lends a real aspect to the creative principles of Sativa, Rajah Tamah ^ 
9.1. vedyam vastavam atra vastu (Bhaag. Sk. 1.1.9) . 
artho’yam brahmasūtrāņām (Garude-pifrina) 
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and to ian transformations, such as the five elements and their 
properties, eleven senses, body, mind and gods ete., which are really 
an optical illusion like mirage, and Who, by His Own mighty Spelnd- 
our and Power, always transcends all Mayik illusions on this plane of 
three dimensions.'' Itis, indeed, the pledge of allegiance, on the 
part of the Srimad-Bhigavata to Vedic tradition. “May we meditate 
on the sovereign essence (varenyarh bhargas) of the Divine Savitr—the 
essence which dil our nectarine aspiration enkindles''—is the keen 
gasning of the seer of the: Re-Vedic Güyatri-hymn.? It is'no wonder 
then that the Bhagavata which .professes to be the Fruit bereft of 
rind and stone (galitarh phalam) of the Wish-yielding Trees of the 
Vedas* and: the ecommentary on’ the. Gayatri should duly catch the 
saine flame. —— ° | 2E 
In his-Tattva-sandarbha, Srijiva Gosvimipida quotes the verse 
of the Srimad-Bhigavata which delineates thé Reality or supreme 
Principle in the following-vein :- 
Vadanti tat tattva-vidas tattvarh yaj jfíianam advayam. 
brahméti-paramatmeti bhagavan iti sabdyate.° 
The knowers of Advaya-Jiiàna-Tattva (the Supreme Principle without- 
a-second) speak of That- Principle as the Supreme’ Reality, Whose Cit 
or Intelligence Aspect is designated as Abstract Brahman (the Efful- 
gent Aspect), without any Vilàsa or Sportiveness -with Poteney; Whose 
Sat-Cit (Being-Intelligence) Aspect with partialsportiveness with His 
Cit Potency and full sportiveness with His” Acit (Maya) and Jiva 
Potencies is designated as Paramaitman, the All-pervading Oversoul 
_(the'Immanent Aspect) ; and Whose Sat-Cit-Ananda (Being-Intelli- 
gence-Bliss) Aspect with the fullest sportiveness only with His Cit or 
Self-conscious Internal Exhilarating: Potency -(antarang& Cit-Sakti or 
Svàrüpa-Sakti) is Bhagavat.' 
This verse sunis up the concept of the Ultimate Reality as 


propoynded by the SrimadWhagavata, of which it forms the pivotal 
sutra. 


1. ,jenm&dyasya yato” nvayádi T — RT svarü( tene Brahmsebrda ya 

: adikavaye muhyanti yat sürayah. tejovarimydam yath& vinimayo ystra trisargo'mp68 
dhāmnā fvena sadá.nirastakuhakarh satyam param dhimahi. (Bhig. Sk. 1.1.1.) 

2, yedàürthopsvpihhitah (Ggruda-puraae) r 

§. tat savitur varenyarh bhargo devasya dhimahi dhiyo yo nah pracoday at. (RV 9.69.10) 

4. nigama-kalpa- -taros galitam phalam (Bhaag. Sk, 1.1.2.) 

6.” Gayatri-bhasyarfipo’san (Garnda-purana), 

6. Bhaga. Sk 1.9.11. | 

e Saleti-varga-laksana-taddharmatiriktarh kevalath jfiinarm brehmeti sabdyate, 
antaryamitvamaya-maya-sakti-pracura cif-4aktyarhéa-vidistath paran Bin à, 
paripürga-sarvatádkti-visistam bhagavan." Bhakti-sandarbha. 
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Sri Jīva constructs the grand edifice of his philosophy on its 
basis ; for the Advaya-Jfiana-Tattva, chanted: in the first line of the 
verse, has been explained by him in the rešt of his Tattva-Sandarbha, 
while the three aspects of the Ultimate Reality embodied in the.graded: 
Trinity, viz., Brahman, Paramatman, and Bhagavat and referred to in : 
the second line of the verse, have been dealt with in three succeeding 
sandarbhae, namely, Bhagavat—, Paramatma—, and Sri Krsna-. 

Indeed, the Bhagavata declaration of the Reality as Advaya- 
Jňāna-Tattva is the affirmation of the Vedie position summed up 
in the Satapatha-~Brahmana’, before it was submitted to the Brh adikmu, 
anyaka- Üpanisad. : 


Advaya- Jä fiana-Tattva is the pivotal principle round which the 
concept of Reality prepeupees by Srila Jiva Gosyāħipāda revolves. 
The term ‘‘Advaya-Jfidna’”’ does not imply Nirguna Advaita-Jfiana of 
exclusive monism of the. Advaita School of Sri Sarhkaracaryapada ; Sri 
Jiva gives a dualistic Saguna interpretation of the term. The term 
'*Jiiana'' is explained as consisting of pure consciousness (cideka-rüpa)? 
which’ is self-luminous (sva-prakasa). The word “Advaya’’ means 
that like which there is no second Tattva or Reality. The ultimate 
Reality is designated.as ‘‘Advaya’’ inasmuch as there is no other self- 
existent conscious or unconscious principle which is similar to it.* 
Sri Jiva further explains in his Sarva-Sarhvadini that there is nothing 
equal to the ultimate Reality in the same (svajatiyo-bheda) or different 
(vijàtiya-bheda) category. In itself also (svagata-bheda) the ultimate 
Reality is Advaya, because it is an indivisible Entity in which there 
is no distinction between the essence and the form.’ It is also desig- 
nated as 'fAdvaya" inasmuch as its own infinite Potencies are the 
1, .namas te turiyaya daréataya padàya paro-rajase asau ado ma prêpat. SB. 14.8.15.10. 
2. Saygimàms trin lokán piirnan prati-grhniyát So’sya prathamarh padam apnuyat, 

atha y&vatiyam tray] vidya yas tavat prati-grbnīyāt so’sta etad dvitiyarh padam 
üpnuyàt, atha yävad idarh pradni yas tavat prati-grbniy at so'sya etat trtiyam padam 
apnuy.at athasys etad eva turiyam darsatam padam paro-raj& ya esa tapati, naiva 
Kenacana pyam Kuta u etávat prati-grhniyat. BU‘S.14.1-7. 


3. Jfiànarm cidekerüpam (Tattva-Sandarbha p. 105) . 
4, advayatvaficisya svayathsiddha-tadréatadré@tattvantarabhavat, ` 
ibid. ° : 
na tatsamaá cábhyadhikaáca dráyate. ; ° 


(Svetasvatara-Upanisad 6.8.) z . 
tatrádvaya-vádina evarh vadanti-svajatiya-vijátty a-5vagata-bheda-rshitarm itiüánamevt 
param tattvam jti-vadanti....... er censere ....(Srimad-Bhagevata 1.9.11.) ityadau 
*'udvays*'-padens labhyate. 
Sarva-Sarmnv&dini 
On . is 
Bhagavat-Sandarbha p. 28 + n 


* 
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“gole entities which accompany it, but which cannot maintain existence 
without its ulfimate existence ; in other words, the ultimate Reality 
is their sole refuge.” But the ultimate Reality as the Advay is »not 
mere consciousness (Cit); it is the veritable embodiment. of Being 
' (Sat), Consciousness (Cit) and Bliss (Ananda); The word ‘‘Tattva’’ - 
or Supreme Principle indicating the summum bonum (parama-puru- 
"gürtha) signifies by the qualification of ‘‘Advaya’’ the unity of the 
highest consciousness (jiàna) and the highest Bliss (Parama Sukha), 
as well as of perennial Reality (Nityatva).? The Advaya-Jfiana-Tattva 
-meMhally identified with the Bhagavat as the highest and most perfect 
Manifestation of the Absolute: A . 
After an exposition c of the concept of the Reality as. PX Bs 
the.term *'Advayd-Jfiána-Tattva'* in the above-mentioned verse of the 
Srimad-Bhagavata (Bk. 1.2.11). Sri Jiva, now in his Bhagavat- e > 
Sandarbha, interprets the second line of the same verse which further - 
amplifies that concept. The line signifies that although the Absolute 
is an indivisible Entity, it has three-fcld aspect, according to the 
particular capacity and stage of realisation of the devotee.” Sri Jiva, 
now, explains the three concepts of the Absolute, which he takes as 
three stadiums or gradations of one and the same Reality. 


BRAHMAN 


The. concept of Brahman has been fully and fairly dealt with 
by the School of exclusive monism (Kevaladvaita-vida) a8 propounded 
by Sri Samkarü-cáryspáda. The Brahman is the nirvisesa state of 
the Bhagavat and as the undifferentiated substance, it corresponds 
to the Brahman of the monistic School of Sri Sarhkara. 

Sri Jiva informs us, in his Bhagavat-Sandarbha of the fact that 
when the Reality which is the veritable ‘embodiment of enternal Bliss, 
(akhandananda-riipami) is experienced by the Absolute-realised souls as 
. being identical with their own selves, and when their minds are 

incapable to comprehend „its nature as possessing diverse potencies 
which remain in an indiscrete state, and when no distinction between 
itself ‘and its Bolongan is realiseds it is called ‘Brahman. But when 
1. Sva-áakuyska- sabdyatvat, paramaérayam tarh vinā tāsām asiddhatvāt, — 
Tattva-Sandarbha, p. 105. 
.9 tattvam iti parama- ‘purufirthala, -dyptanaya parama.sukha-rüfatvam tasya vodhyate. 
ata eva tasya nityatvafion daráitam. 
m "Tattva-Sandarbha p, 105, — 
8 (Upasaka-yogyata-vaisistyena 
ü __ Bhagavat-Sandarbha p. 49 
tad ekan? eva akhagdananda-riiparh 6abtvarh............ paramshamsiném s&dhanavasát 
t ádátmyam áppnne eatyimapi tediyareva ipa- etus vBicii1j81D tacg:al: i Tebu aye. > 
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this Reality is realised by the devotees in its true nature as being 


possessed of eternal Names, Forms, Attributes, Pastimes, Parapher- 
nalia, Abode etc. He is designated as Bhagavaf. In this it is the 
pure Bliss which is the substance or the possessor and all the Poten- 
cies are but its attributes. Thus, the Bhagavat is regarded as the 
Lord constituting the highest and most perfect Manifestation (purna 
avirbhava), while the Brahman, from this angle of vision, is an 
imperfect Manifestation (asamyag avirbhaiva).* In the Gita, the 
Bhagavat describes Himself as the pratistha of the Brahman.? The 


Taittiriya-Upanisad corroborates this truth in the lwang vein:- ` — 


Brahman pugcharn pratistha.? Here the word ‘“‘puccha’’ means 
unconditioned (nirvisega) and imperfect manifestation (asamyag 
avirbhava). Thus, Brahman is the unconditioned and 'effulgent mani- 
festation of the Anandamaya Paranta-Purusa of the Taittiriya: Upanigad 
comparable to the halo encircling the solar region or to the tail-end 
(puccha) of a comet seen from a distant place. The scriptures, there- 
fore, delineate the Brahman as only the external splendour (tanu-bhà)* 
of the 'Bhagavat.* Brahman is the supreme Light*(param jyotih) 
indicated by the Vedas and is the Reality comparable to the continuum 
of ether (4kigamiva Kevalam) and is realised in intuitive vision às 
bare existence.” The non-differentiated Brahman is only the external 
effulgence emanating from the boundary-wall of the transcendental 
realm of ‘Vaikuntha displaying the tri-quadrantal glory of Govinda. 
The non-differentiàted Brahman is Indivisible, hence; is also one 
without-a-second and is the Infinite and Residual Entity.' ; 


f cetasi yatha simanyato laksitath tathaiva sphurad và tad-vad evaviviktassakti- 

A saktimattêbhedatayi pratipidyamanam v& brahmeti sabdyate. 

Bhagavat-Sandarbha pp. 49-50, 

l. evar ca #nanda-mitram viáeSyarn samastah éaktayah viéeganàui visigto bhagavan 
ity&yatarh tatha caivarh vaisiStye prapté piirnavirbhavatvena akhando-tavtea-rüpo'eau 
bbagavên brahma tu sphutam aprakatita-vaigistya-kécatvena tasyaiva asamyag 
&virbh&va, ` i 

- . Bhagavat-Saüdarbha p. 50 
4 brahmano hi pratisthaham ` ; : 
The Gita 14.97. : 


98, "Taittiriya-Upanisad 2.5. A " 7 - 
4g yadadvaitath brahmopanisadi tadapyasys tanubba,............-... : . 
Caitanya-Caritàtnpta, AdiI. SI, 3. $ 
5. vide Bhagavat-Sandarpha.' Paras. 05-07. r ve s ^ 
6. tvam hi brahma parom jyotih ee brabinani Vaimiye. yam paáyantysmalát- 
e -> 4 


měna akigam iva Kevalam. 
The Srimad-Bhagavata. SK, 10.693,64. 
7. yasya prabhà prabhavato jegadanda-koti-kotisvasega-vasudhadi vibhüti-bhinnam, 


tad brahma nisSkalamatantama áeSabhutam Govindam&dipurusam tamahsrh bhàáidni,.. 
: .Br&áhma-Saihhità 6.40 ' 


A e 
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do^ s ie wr 75 . PARAMATMAN : 


"The concept of the Paramàütmau may ba, ina nutshell, qelinea- 

| ted as the concept of the ,godhead in, relation to Prakrti and Jiva. 
This Prakrtiis the Material Potency - of the Lord Kāraņodakaśāyin 
Visnu who casts His glance upon her without actual contact with the 
result that this universe comes into being. In his Bhakti-sandarbha, 
Sri Jiva informs us that the Paramütman indicates consciousness 
conditioned by" the Tatastha Jiva- bakti. (Intermediate-or Marginal 
alina- Potency) which is a part of the Cit-sakti, and by tht Bahiranga 
Maya-sakti (External Deluding Cosmic Potency) which consists of the 


function of inward regulation in all beings.! Thus, the -Phramatman: 


has two aspects namely, Bhagavad-angatva in relation: to Jiva, and 
Jagad-gatatva, i in ‘relation. to Prakria. v - $ 
In the Paramitma- Sandarbha, Sri Jiva an pa du; discusses 
the relation of the Jiva and Prakrti to the Param&tman, and the 
corresponding functions of Jiva-Sakti and Maya-Sakti, of which, the 
Param&ütman-fosm is, as if were, tha presiding deity. The corfception 
of Jiva- Sakti will be clear. from .a consideration "of the essential 
character of the .Jiva. In this connection, Sri Jivapida cites the 
authority of J &m&trmuni who is said to have been a predecessor of 
Sri Ramanujicaryapida. According to Jamatrmuni, Jiva. is self- 
luminous to itself (svasmai svayam-. -prakáéah), uniform - (eka-rüpah),. 
possessing iis: own identity (svarüpa-bh&k), conscious  (cetanah), 
pervasive entity. (vyàpti-Stlab), consisting of cit and Ananda - (cida- 
nandatmakah), subject of the consciousness of “I” (ahamarthah), 
different in different organism (prati-ksetrarh bhinnab), atomic in 
size (anuh), constantly unalloyed (nitya-nirmalah), posseseing its 
own peculiar attribute of cognition, a action and enjoyment (jnatrtva- 
kartriva-bboktrtva-nijadharmakah), and always possesing the natural 
aptitude of resolving into è part of the Param&tman (paramatmaika- 
éesassvabhavah).?- In: a, verse quoted from the Srimad-Bhàgavata, 
' in the Bhagavat-sandarbha; the Maya-sakti is defined in the follow- 
igg vein: " ° 


1. ontarybmilva maya-inyléalti-pracure- -oitéaktyarhéavidigtarh paramatma. 


* «~ . -  Bhakti-sandarbhe, 
uu . . 
3; svasmaisvayar prak&ésb EA evarüpabhBk............... 
cetano vy&pti&ilaéca cidananddtmakastatha,,....... t 


&hamartha pratiksetrarh bhinno’nurnityanirmalah........ 
tath& jhiatyiva-kartrtva-bhoktrtve-nijadharmakah 
paramnpimaike-degatva-svabhavah sarvadă svata iti... ..... 


ju s l Paramatma- sandarbbe, p. 89 
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rte'rtham yat pratiyeta na pratiyeta catmani, | ^f 

od vidyad àtmano mayarh yáthábháse yathà tamah.” . .. +s 
"Know that to be My Maya (External Deluding Cosmie Potency) . 
which appears to be real without the cognizance,of My Reality 
(intrinsic self-hood)? and which, though exists in a condemned state 
at My back, doesnot have any existence in Me,’ the- Embodiment 
ot All-Intelligence.’’ But the Maya-éakti cannot be; perceived by 
itself without the Lord as the substratam.*: This Maye has tveo-fold 
aspects, viz., (a) Jiva-Máya which is also called Nimitta-Mayi, 
compared to dim reflection (yathibhasah) and (b) Guna-Maya, which 
is alsə. called upadana-Maya, compared to darkness or ignorance 
(yathàtamah). Dim reflection and darkness do not exis in self-. 
laminoug.object. Conversely, luminosity is absent im dim reflection 
aud darkness. . Yet, there: is nothing. but light in the subjective 
existence of dimness and. darkness. . So- ig God with His Jiva and 
Guna-Mayàs. God is Himself self-effulgent. His Jivh-Màyà and 
Guna-Maya, though emanate from Him, have ho existence in His 
self-conscious Internal Potency which is known as Cit-Sakti or Yoga- 
Maya and His own Ten" conception does not exist.in those of Jiya 
and ‘Maya. 2E - < voii 
The concept of the Paramitman, as a partial mashifestation of 
the Bhagavat, has relation mainly to these Potencies of the . Absolute 
Entity, namely, the Tatastha Jiva-sakti and the Bahiranga.: Maya- 
éakti, and is, therefore, postulated ‘for this special purpose. ‘The 
Paramátman is accordingly endowed with the prerogatives of creation, 
sustenance -and dissolution ‘of the universe, as well as of being the 
inward regulator of the individual: selfi- As the regulator ‘of the 
individual self in its coviditioned -state, the Paramatmah ‘may, again, 
be the regulator either of the totality. of ‘individual ‘Jivas (Samasti- 
Jivanta-ryamin) or of éach individual Jiva (wyasti-ivàntaryámin).  .' 
-One of. the primal evolutes of the Paramatmah.is the Purusa, 
This Purusa, in its two-fold aspect as the Gatbhodaka-gayin ‘aud “the 


Ksirodaka-éayin, is the presiding deity of the Jiva. in its ‘singleness 


(vyasti) andt otality' (samasti) respectively. Karanodaka-gayin Visnt: 
is the First Purugavatêra, who brings ud existence. the «material: 


"e ` 


1. The Bhagavata. SKII. 9. 83. eR$9e el. 7n 7 E 
Q. artham psra'aártha-bhütgri mam vind, 
(Bhagavat-Sandarbha; De 67) . 
9. mat-pratitau tat- prtaityabhavat matto bahir eva yasya pratitir "d 
"- * ibid... 
i, yasyaca madáérayam vind svatah pratitir násti. k p v e 
. | ibid Tec 
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worlds with the help of Maha-Maya and Jaiva-worlds or the Jiva- 


souls with the. help of Jiva-Mày&à at the will of the Bhagavat. 


. Paramatman (Karanodakasayin Visnu) energizes the Kesetra or the 


twenty-four principles into action by the cit-kana jivas who emanate 
from His glance on Jiva-Prakrti. The Paramatman -as the Gar- 
bhodaka-S$àyin Visnu is ‘Brahmanda-Antaryamin and Indwelling 
Monitor of the collective Jivas, and as the Kgirodaka-éayin Visnu is 
Jiva-Antaryamin* and Indwelling Monitor of the individual souls, 
thus pervading both the Müyik and the Jaiva worlds» The second 
Purusivatara, Garbhodaka-$àyin Visnu is the seed of all the Visnu- 
Avatüras; He is the Brahmandd-Antaryamin and thé source of 
Brahma ; He, is the Creator of the worlds and thé Refuge thereof. 
The third Purogivatàra i is Ksirodaka-Sayin Visnu, the Indweller and 
Preserver of al] Jiva-souls. The three Putusavataras, - though they 
function with Mayik and Jatva-werlds, are the Lords of eed 
as well as of Jiva-Maya. 7 


ERE BHAGAVAT. 


When the: Reality is realised by the devotees in vite true nature 
as being possessed of eternal Names, Forms, Attributes, Pastimes, 
Paraphernalis, Abode, etc., He is designated as Bhagavat. When 
spontaneous divine creativity assumes definitenesd, the Absolute is 
pronounced as the: Veritable Embodiment of eternal Bliss, charac- 
terised by all Potencies.' In this, it is the pure Bliss which is the 
substance or the possessor and all the Potencies are but its attributes. 
Thus, the Bhagavat is regarded as the Lord constituting the sehen 
and most perfect Manifestation (pürna avirbhava).’ 

Srila Jiva Gosvamipaida, in his .Bhagavat-Sandarbha, interprets 
etymologically the word ‘‘Bhagavat” and shows on the authority of 
the Visnu-purana, that the various syHables indicate the multitudes 
of attributes and Potencies which go to make up the concept. Thus, 


. fhe"syllable ‘bha? in the name signifies the sense of supporter and 


protector (bhartr or sarnbhartr) and refers to His creating and sustain- 
ing the Bhakti of His votaries. (svabhaktanarh posakah) ; while, the 
syllable ‘ga’ implies the sense of His making the devotees attain -the 


be-all and end-all of spiritual endeavours, i. e., the eternal Bliss of 


1. tvath pratyag-àbmani tadi bhagavatyanante 
ánandam&tra upepanna-sah asta-óaktau. | i 
° The Srimad-Bh&gavata. Sk. 4.11.80 
2. evam ca itandi: mêtram videsyarh . 
samastüh *éaktayah viéesanani vidigto 
bhaga yan ityayatam tathà csivath vaisiste 
prapta, piirnavirbhavatvena akhanda- le d sau bbagavün. E 
.  Bbagavat- -Bandarbha. p. 50 


Oe a oe : | 4 
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ethereal Love (svabhakti-phalasya premnah prapakah).!. Tho sylla- 
bles ‘bha’ and ‘ga’ conjointly implies, the totality of the attributes of 
Aigvarya (majesty), Virya (Valour), Yaéag (renown), Sct (prosperity), ' 
Jňäna (cognition) and Vairagya (non-attachment) which constitute 
the. six-fold lordliness of the Bhagavat. In another version, these 
six attributes are enumerated as Jä Bana, Sakti, Vala, Aigvarya, Virya 
and Tejas.(!) : 

Srijiva, in his Büisussvatesot dati explaiħs the “terms 
Aigvarya, etg. in the following vein : 

Aiévarya = prerogative to subjugate all ;° | 
. Virya = magical power similar to that of precious stones, 
l magic-spells ete. ;^ . . | 

Yaéas = renOwn accruing from immaculate and excellent 

qualities of mind, body and speech ;? d 

Sri = all sorts of prosperity ;* 

Jf§na =< omniscience ; 

Vairigya — non-attachment to mundane entities .,* 

In order to understand the concept of the Bhagavat, dissertation 
on Divine Potency is conditio sine qua non. The Sakti of the Bhaga- 
vat is viewed in three aspects and is accordingly, grouped into three 
classes, viz. (i) Sakti as Antarangá, (i) Sakti as Bahiranga and 
(iii) Sakti as Tatasthà. These are successively called Para or Svarüpa- 
Sakti (Internal Exhilarating Potency), Tatastha or Jiva-Sakti (Inter- 
mediate or Marginal Potency), Bahiraügà or Maya-Sakti (External 
Deluding Cosmic Potency). The division is based upon a verse of 
the Visnu-purana which styles then respectively as Para, Kgetrajñā 
and Avidya.° x 

In. the highest forth of the. Bhagavat, oe is a-direct or full 
display of His Svarüpa-Sakti which goes to make up. His Svariipa 


i. Sathbhartoti tatha bharta bhakaro'rtha-dvayünvitah, 
netë gamayita sragtà gakaürürthas tath& mune,, uss e 


hdi, HN 


* r 


[ d 
Vignu-purine, 6.0.78. 
2. aidvaryasys samegresya virysisya yasasah Sriyah. à 
jflána-vairágyayoscaiva sannam bhaga itiigand,..... e 
Vignu-purüna 6.5.74," . 


(1) jfiàna- -sakti-valai$varya-virya-tejfunsyaéesatab. 


bhagavacchabdavücyüni vinà heyairg unadibhib... Vignu-puraha 0.5.79. 
3. sidvaryarh earva-vasikaritvam, . Bhagavêt-Bandarbha p. 51, 
4. Viryam mani-manir&deriva prebhavah. ^ ibid, 
b. yaéo vaiimaneh-éariranarh sddgunya-khyatih. ibid. *. . . 
6. .SrhsarvaprakürB sampad. — 
7. jfianarh sarvajfiatvam. ibid. SEE 
8. vairágyarh prepafica - vastvünasaktib. ibid. je. ds 
9, Visyu-saktih para proktü Kgetrajiakhya tath&par&, Een 


’ i : 
avidy&-karmaesijfiany& trtiya Saktirisyate. — Visnu-puréna. 6 60/65. 


i 
1 
: 
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(perfect self), :. ‘The other two Saktis are displayed indirectly through 
the medium of His partidl form of Param&tnian (the Tmmanent Aspect 


; -of the. Reality). The Pari or Svarüpa-Sakti, as the name itself 


implies,-may- be described as that Potency which constitutes the 
intrinsic perfect self-hood of the Bhagavat and, is, therefore, insepa- 
rable from Him. : The Bhagavat is.the Veritable Embodiment of Sat 
(Being), Cit (Pure consciousness), and Ánanda (Eternal Bliss). His 
Svarüpa-Sakti* (Supreme Potency) assumes three different Forms in 


 dhree aspects. In Her Sat aspect, the Divine Potency is Sandhini 


(Energy of Expansion of Entities). It isin relation to this Sakti 
that, the Bhagavat is described as thé ultimate Reality, and* the world 
and the individual as relative reality... The Svaripa-Salti, in Her 
Cit aspect, is Sarhvit: (the Energy of Self-enlightening Cognition). 
By the Sarhvit-Sakti, the Bhagavat is both the knowledge and the 
Knower and makes others possessetl of knowledge." In Her : Ananda 
aspect, the Svarüpa- -Sakti is Hl&dini (the exhilarating -Emergy). By 
the Hladini-Sakti, the. Bhagavat is the Veritable Emblem ofeEternal 
Bliss, aka ia Blissful and. also causes in the. devotees unalloyed 
bliss.*- ' 7 i 


rPoc.ee , + °+ SRIERSNA-BHAGAVAT C EE 


-. The’ philosophy of" Érjivà Gosvamin is fundamentally based 
on the concept of - Srikrsna-Bhagavat. Having enunciated the 
concept’ of Bhagavat m the Bhagavat- -sandarbha, Srijiva, in his 
Srikrsna-sandarbha, artives at the Gula muhon of the conari of 
Bhagavat i in Stikrena. : ^ | 

According to Srijiva, a half-yerse of Srimad- Bhagavatam, viz. Es 

“fete carhéa-Kalah purtisah krgnas tu bhagavan Svayam. p 
determines "Érikrsna. as the supreme Bhagavat Himself. “In Sa- 
krsna- Sandarbha, Srijiva attempts to establish that. the Bhagavata 


. decration, concerning Sfikrsna's absolüténesis as the Bhagavat is a 


positive, ^ unambiguous dnd ^. “emphatic | Sruti” which must 
predominate over all other statements. I is, therefore, a definitive 
assertion, of the. Paribhasa kind, which lays down an authoritative 
„ryle or “proposition, determiping the sense el ihe whole work.’ A 


. l. sativa-rüpo'pi yaya eattüm dadbati dbürayati ce sā sendhini, "PELO TX. 
MEME " Bhagavata-sandarbha. 
9. jü&üna-rüpo'pi yaya ‘anti jñāpayati ca si Sarhvit- ibid. ) i 0^ 
8.* blade-rfipo'pi bbagava" yaya hládate nose ca së hTadini. ibid. 
4. Srimad: Bhügsvatam, Sk. 1. 3.:28, - zm OE ole 
5, “pratijnakéréne grantharths- nirayalatvit ; Srikirqs-Séndirbha, p.4l ~ 


Be 
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Paribhàsà is further defined ás'that which is meant: tó “bring certaiaty 
in the midst of uncertainty “As ‘such, it ‘occurs only once and not 
repeatedly, as specifically defining a. thing ;?* “but ‘ite: ‘singularity has 
the force of controlling and determining the sense of a plurality of ^ 
other texts.” It is thus, a Mahavakya or a great proposition, like. the 
Vedic phrase “tab tvam asi’; and the proper S&stric method would 
be to explain every other proposition, which appéars. inconsistent or 
contradictory, in the light of the significance of such a, Mah&vàkyg.* 
| Srijiva establishes the Bhagavattà of Svikrsna by showing 
that Srikrena is to be regarded as the Fountain-source not only of - 
the Puruga-Ávatàras, and of the Lila-Avataras” who proceed from 
the Purusa, ‘pnt also of the Guna-Avatiras,” namely, Brahma, Visnu 
and Siva. Srikrsna is thus superior to the recoznisbl Trinity of 
the Pur&nie mythology and religion.* No doubt, these avatüras, being 
aspects of Srikrsna’s manifestation, are, -each of them, perfect 
(pirna), but Srikrsna is the most perfect (ptrnatama) Manifestation. 
In $rikrsna as the Bhagavat, there is the fullest display of all the 
divine Saktis, but what is prominent is the sweetest°manifestation | 
of the Hládini-Sakti, or the Exbilarating Energy, which absorbs and 
supersedes all other aspects of the Svarüpa-Sakii.. As. such,- therefore, 
Srikrsna as the Veritable: Embodiment of Ananda (Bliss), or 
Madhurya (Mellow-sweetness) is süperior to. db the - Emblem - 
of Aisvarya (Divine Might). - ; ies 

On this topic, Srijiva ates discusses in detail. the authoritative 
opinions of the great interlocutors of the Srimad-Bhagavatam, namely, 
Vidura and Maitreya,’ Parlkgit and Suka,’ .Vydsa.and Nérada,?°- 


1. anivame niyeama-Kérini paribhigà; Ibid. 
9. ath» paribhüg& ca s&krdeva pathyate Sastre na tvabhyasena. ^^ 
, _ Srikpsne.- A p. 4, 
9. Vüky&n&i Kotir apyekengivàmun& säsaniyā. Ibid. p. 42. 
4, Viraddhäyamänānām etad-anugunartha-tayaiva veidust. Ibid 
5, iti matirtipa-kalpit® vitrgnà bhagavati sitvata-pnigave vibbiimnui. 
Svasukhemupagate kvacidvibarturh prakrtimupeyusi yal bhave-pravühab. ` e 
- The Srimad-Bhagavatam,: Bk. Í. 9. 29. 
6. mablsyaéva-kacchapa-nrsimhe- :varüha -harhsa- -rüjapya- vipra:vivudhegu kr t&vatah. 
tvah páei. Ibid., 1.9.84. | z 
Yat-pida-patikaia rajah éirasd vibharti áriravisjah sagiridah „aha d kapälaihų 
lgtantih eya aneka; -paripsay& yah kale dadhat ea bhagavin mame kana tusy-t... 
Ibid., X. 58. a4 


s ityuddhavenübhyaunuraktacetas&prgto jagat-kridanakeh sga- -daktibbib. 


grhttamtirtitraya 16varéévaro jegáds saprema-manohara-amitah. . 
CS 2 a Ibid, XI. 99. 7. E 
.8. Srimad-Bhagavatem, IV. 17. 6-7. ~ > Net PX ee i 
9. Ibid 1. 19; IL Inetto © 2 Luz pihne CS e Thye c * 


10 JbidI.5; 1. 6. 27, etc. | "E UT 
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Brahma and Krsna,’ Saunaka and Sita.” These great teachers and 
their listeners in the Srimad-Bhagavatam (Mah&-Vaktr-Srotr) agree 
in regarding Krsna as the Bhagavat. l D 


In. the Srikrsya-Sandarbha,  Srijiva- discusses about the 
Svarüpa-Sakti of Srikrsna in His various Dhàmans and Ijlàs. In 
the two Dhàmans, Mathura and Dvàraskà, the general designation 
óf the Svarüpa-Sakti is Mahisi,* given collectively: to the sixteen 
thousgnd queénly wives of the Royal Srikrena. ‘They are, thus, 
collectively identical with Laksmi as aspects -of His Svárüpa-Sakti. 
€f these eight are His Patta-Mahisis, or Chief queens, and. each of 
them represents symbolically one or,other aspects eof - the,Sakti, e. g% 
Satyabhama=Bhi-Sakti,* Yamuni=Krpa-Sakti,® etg. But in these 
two Dh&mans,'as Srikrsna is the Bhagavat Himself, so Rukmini as 
His most beloved is Laksmi Herself. In Vrndavana, thé appearancés 
of Srikrsna's Svarüpa-Sakti are the Vraja-devis or Gopis. The 
superiority of the Gopis to every, other beloved of Srikrsna lies in the 
fact that in them is prominently displayed a particular essencg of the 
love-laden rasa*which in its turn is the quintessence of the Supreme 
Hladini-Sakti (the Ecstatic Energy) of Srikrsna-Bhagavat.” Although, 
the Lord Absolute aud His Potency are one dnd the self-same exis- ` 


tence, still they exist eternally as separate Entities, as Radha and 


Krsna. In both the Ecstatic Energy and the Transcendental Lord 
Srikrsna, there exists Srügárarasa (amorous love), whose quality is 
inconceivable.” The bibhava (extension) of that rasa (mellow quality) 
is two-fold, viz., alamvana (prop) and uddipana (stimulation). Of 
these &lamvaua is two-fold, viz., Aéraya (supported) and . Visaya 


| (supporter) Aéraya signifies Sri Radha Herself and the extensions 
‘of Her own Form and Visaya means Srikrsna Himself. Krsna is 


Govinda, Lord of Goloka. The opis are the facsimile &éraya of 
that rasa, With them. Srikrsna indulges in Eternal Pastimes in 


1. ibid 11. 7. ec 
9. Ibid 1.1, ete. 
B. tatra dvayorapi guryok Brt Mahigyakhyé jfteyt. | 
. : Sstktrsns- -Sandarbha, p. 648. 
4, sri Satyabhämāyā bhi-éakti- ingak pad mottara-KbandAdau prasiddbam. ~ 
4 e . Srikugna-Sandarbha p. 552. 


5. Sri Yamunayah Krpå- sakti-riipatvarh Skanda- 


: Yemut&-m&hátmyadavity&dyanve gapfyam. Ibid. 


6. svayath lakgmisiu Sri Rukmini, Ibid. 


T. Bsêmh Pasai hl&dini-s&rg-vptti viscsa-premau-resa-s&ra-vis ega- ee ee ae 
« Ibid,- p. 568. 


» 
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Goloka.! Owing to the plentiful display of Hlàdini-Sakt» in the 
Gopis, there is the highest realisation of the Bhagavat’s Htermal Bliss 
in thems’ by virtue of which, there arises in the Heart of Hearts of 
Srikrena-Bhagavat, the divine desire of dulliances with them. The 
names of ten chief Gopis are enumerated from the dialogue of Sri- 
krsna and Yudhisthira in the Malla-dvidasi episode in the Uttara- 
Khanda of the Bhavisya-purana, namely, Gopáli, Paliké, Dhanyà, 
Visikha, Dhydnanisthika, Radha, Anuradha’, Somáabbà, ande two 
Tarakas ;* but in the Prahlàda-Samhità of the Skanda-purana, eight. 
names are given as Lalita, Syàmalà, Dhanyà, Visakhi, Radha, 
Sgivya, Padma and, Bhadra.® From the Agamas, however, it is 
known that the number is one hundred crore. Sri Radha represents 
among the Gopis the culmination of supreme love." In Vrndàvana, 

* therefore, Sri Radhika is Liaksmi.'" The other Gopis, are, in reality 
Her various aspects or emanations (Kàyavyüha) ; for she is the 
Gopi par excellenae in whom there is the bliss of love (premananda) 
in its highest stage of the ecstatic Mahabhava, which is unattainable 
by other Gopis. When Srimad-Bhagavatam says that Srikrsna A 
dalliances with one Gopi, even though, there are other Gopis, 
implies the supremacy of Sri Rádhà.* In the Vrhad-Gautamiya- naa 
find delineation we of Sri Radha in the following vein :— 


devi krgnamayi proktà radhika paradevata. 
sarva- -akgmimayi sarva-kantih sammohini. 
parà.......*. 


1. Ananda-cinmaya-rasa-pratibhavitabhi-stabhirya eva, nijarüpa tayü Kalabhik. 
goloka eva nivasatyakhilatmabhii to 
A l govindam &üdipurugarh tam sham bhajêmi... 
Brahma-Samhitaé, 5.37. 
2. tat-prücurya-praküsena Sri-bhagavato’pi 
tàsu paramollisa-prakado bhavati, bena têbhi raman secha jayate. 
Srikrsnà- Sandarbha. p. 564. rad 
8. bhagavdn api tà ratrih éaradotphulla-mallikah., 
vikyya rantur manaácakre yogamayam upaéritah.., 
emad Bh agan alani, 8K X. 39. 1. . 


- -y - * a 


visakha dhydnanisthika. radhanuradha somübha taraka dagami tatheti... .. 


Srikrsna-Sandarbhe, pp. 564-565, ii 
b. lalita éyamala dhanya viskha ridha Saivya padma bhadrestye-tanyastaiva grhjiani. 
e Ibid. 
6. tasy&ümeva E E E EAT darsitatvāt®? E = 
| Srikrena-Sandarbha, p. 566 
7. Srivrndavane Srirálhikáyámeva Svayarh lakemitvam. Ibid. . 
8. gopaikaya yutas tatra parikridati sarva leti. 
atra vrndávana-visayaka-tabsahita-earvada- E 
kriditva-lihg&vagaterna paraspa'àvyabhicarena UU 9. : * 
syariipa- -Saktitvam. satigvanyêsu ekayü . 
ifyanena tatrápi paramg-mukhy&tsam abhihitam. Ibid, p. 667 
0—2172P—XII s f 
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“ The meaning of this $loka is given in the Sri Caitanya-Caritamrta, 


word per word, as below : — 


Desi—glowing with TE beauty or the 
main centre of the Pastimes of Srikrgna ; : 


Krsnamayi—She has Srikrsna both outside and inside, i.e. 
' sees Srikrsna everywhere, or is the very svarüpa, i.e., intrinsic 
nature of Srikrena, or again -is the same with Him being His main 


Potency;  . i 


Radhika--She worships: Stikrsna by — Herself ever enga- 
ged, body, mind and soul, in the performance of the fulfiment of the 
desires of Srikrena ; j á 


Paradevætā—She is adorable to all being their. sustainer and, 
mother to the universe ; 


~ 


Sarva-lakginimayi--She is’ the stay . for all Lakgniis or for the 
six Majesties of Srikrena-Bhagavat, being the centre of all His 
Potencies ; , | *- 


Sarvakantih—In the glow of Hers; all bouis kakas rest and 
from Her emanates the beauty of all Laksmis, or (‘kanti’ meaning 
desire too), she serves Srikrsna, in all forms, according to. His desire ; 
Sammohini—-She charms. Srikrepa. who «again charms the 
universe ; l (Us : 

Para—Being the Supreme Sakti of Srikrsna, she is the highest 
of all. * . : 


Srijiva now concludes the Srikrsna-Sandarbha by ingeniously 
interpreting the first preliminary and pre-eminent verse (mirdhanya- 
floka) of the Srimad-Bhagavatam as applying to Sri Radha, in the 
same way as he has already interpreted and applied it to Srikrsna. 
In the phrase ''tad dhimahi’’ (we adore that) of the verse, the neuter 
singular usage of the relative pronoun 'tat' (that) is tended! in our 
author's opinion, to indicate generally, without any, distinction of sex, 


: the essential identity of Rádhà and Krsna, as the Sakti and Saktimat.? 


- 


Hence, the appearance of Srikrgna with that of Sri Radha at Vrnda- 
vana i$ the most wonderful of all the blessed and wonderful manifesta- 
e e E $ . i 
1. “tad dhimahi”’ iti yacchavda-lavdhena tacchavdeninvayah- 
paramaéakti-saktimativendtidayita mahabhavarasens va 
- parasparamabhinnatam gatayoraikyenaiva vivaksijam taditi. 
ata eva ,samanyatayé par&ámaréünue purhsakabvafica, 
PAD -Sandarbha, p. 573, 
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tions of S$rikrgna.! Rk-paridigta-Sruti also, corroborating this eternal 
union, declares : 


"rüdhayà madhavo devo 
madhavenaiva radhikà." 
Thus, in the philosophy of Srijiva Gosvimipada, the ultimate Reality. 
is the unity of Srikrsna and Sri Radha, Rasarája and Mahabbava, 
eternally embracing each other in Jove and devotion. * e 


© e = 
9 
4 
% > 
1. atah sarvato'pi sandrananda-camatkarekara-Srikrana-prakdde Sri Vyndavane pi para- 
madbhuta-praküéah Sri Rüádhayà yugalitastu Brikrgna iti, . . 


6 Ibid, 677 - ' 


WHITEHEAD'S ‘TREATMENT OF 
CONSCIOUSNESS | 


(With sg ecial reference to his ¢hilosoghical review of epistemology, 
science -and art). e s e 


$ . ANILKUMAR MUKHERJEE . 
(Ramananda College, Bishnupur) 


In the illimitable space where Earth—the abode of life is only a speck, 
‘Consciousness’ seems an accident ; yet strangely enough that accident bears 
tht crown of all the past evolution still pregnant with the possibilities un- 
told. The consciousness of man far excels its naive stage and takes various 
forms of scientific developments towards conquest of disease and death, 
time and distance and makes even the most daring leapinto the metaphysical 
problems*to unravel the mysteries that surround the observable nature. 
Even a materialist like Marx and a realist like Samuel Alexander would 
assign wonderful powers and possibilities to man’s consciousness; though 
man is a product within the physical nature, he willin course of his develop- 
ments acquire full knowledge of the basic laws of nature which will enable 
him to determine the course of events accordirfg to his plan and guide his 
own destiny in the course of events. Kant regards all natural facts as 
facts concerning human consciousness. Space and time, upon which the 
very structure of the nature rests, are, according to him, only the forms of 
consciousness. What seems to be an accident, the consciousness is, in his 
view, the only significant item in the entire field of study and in the scheme 
of nature. His well-known distinction between (Unknowable) Reality 
and (Knowable) Appearance does not, affect (adversely) the destiny of the 
science and arts of our life towards disappointment (unfulfilment of their 
purposes). However, he admits as the ultimatum of his philosophy that 
the gulf between Reality and Appearance mayebe bridged over by-ethe 
intuitions of our moral consciousness, so that ‘consciousness’ is here restored 
to the supreme position which it enjoys in the philosophy of Plato, Schopen,; 
hauer and Hegel. In Whitehead’s view, the appearances, with which 
science, art and other agencies of civilization deal, are abstractions from 
the concrete reality. ‘Chey are neither céncretely*real nor completely 
` unreal. The abstractions, when genuine, are nop false appearances but 


the appearances in which Reality appears. Human consciousness nob* 


only indulges in abstractions but also criticises and refers them to thd. 


elements in the real experience of the reality. Ultimately, hes méta- 
physical reason understands and sums up that the appearances are require- 
ments and real occasions of the advancing reality each claiming its due 


| 


+ 
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Share of aftention. While assuming the possibility of progress of meta- 
physies, he sees, in the life of reason, the supreme instrument of creative 
, ,advance in the universe, at least i in that region of it where man lives. 
= 
. In the first instance, ‘Consciousness’ may be understood under the 
aspect of "knowledge". Any serious thinker will be naturally curious 
to know about knewledge—its origin, character, method and the method 
of testing its validity. Whitehead emphasises the importance of the prob- 
lém of knowledge no less than Kant without However sacrificing his realistic 
yearning. For him both nature and knowledge are ,the real di of 
the same reality. i 
“ The kind of discipline that sa knowledge separately fon ihe 
objects of knowledge is called Epistemology. Science and Metaphysigs 
reveal the contents or objects of knowledge and Epistemology expresses 
the character of knowledge. In the ‘human self ‘consciousness’ is marked 
with ‘consciousness of consciousness”. Man's consciousness reveals its 
contents and also its own character. An Epistemology i is a well-developed 
theory based upon the aspect of self-consciousness of man. Self-conscious- 
ness appears, at first, in its naive form; but through its interaction with | 
science and subsequent reflexion, it turns out to be a well. dii Episte- 
mology outgrowing its naive-stage. l - k 
Whitehead begins his academic career as a pure raathematician but 

. the next period of his development, while closing the previous line of his - 
thought, is that'of his natural philosophy where he undertakes assessment: 
of the nature and validity of science from a philosophical point of view. 
His metaphysical enterprise does not begin even at this stage of his thought. 
It is in the third period of his development that his metaphysi¢s appears. 
It is to be noted, however, that his earlier philosophy of science and his 
later philosophy of the ultimate realities (metaphysics) have same common 

aspects of philosophy. Those common threads of connection which main- 
tain union between two phases of thought are to à great extent epistemo- 
logical. _ 

l “In his Principles of Natural Knowledge and Concept of Natan, he . 
investigates into the epistemological significance of the knowledge supplied 
by the new physics. He is convinced of the necessity that physics or any 
other sciepce ‘should be in a position to state something about the nature 
of knowledge obtainable by its own methods. In developing the modern 
"theories of matter, radiation ‘and relativity,—a new and definite episte- 

. mological outlook becomts a necessity. Indeed, between science and 

epistemology there has been a ‘give and take’ by which both have benefited. - 

Advance of ' science requires philosophising on science. This intruision . 

of philosophy into science belongs to what may be termed “‘scientific episte- 

mology” which deals with the nature of our scientific knowledge of the 

| P 


e 
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physical universe to which physics (mainly) relates. But ‘scientific episte-' 
mology’ cannot grow and develop without presupposing science. It is 
that sub-branch of epistemology into which science intrudes. Our episte- | 
mological insight deepens our comprehension of science and the scientifie : 
advance thus resulting from epistemological insight may, in turn, educate 
that insight. If our epistemology be faulty, it will result in an impasse 
in the scientific developments proceeding from it. This impasse will serve 
as a warning that our philosophical insight has not been deep enough and 
induce us to cast about to find out what has been over-loeked. The» Atomic 
sensationalism of Hume, for example, could be explained consistently 
with the Newtonean Physics involving the theory of simple location ; but 
s Physics advanced to the notion of relativity and abandonment of the 
theory of simple location, the Humean Empiricism required radical reform. 
Whitehead, therefore, announces emphatically, while remaining an empiri- 
cist, that in our sense-perception we perceive not only "the sensa that are 
directly given before our consciousness but also various modes of connec- 
tion of the sensa with other events df the world lying dimly in the back- 
ground. 

In his Principles of Natural Knowledge and Coneepj of Nature, his 
main task is to ascertain the ultimate data of science in order to verify 
whether and how far the scientific hypotheses and conclusions are con- 
sistent with those data. Physic derives its data from experience of “matter” 
and gets at its notions of Atoms, Electrons, Protons and Neutrons by abs- 
traction from theedata. The problem to be splved here is one that arises 
out of the apparent gulf between Matter as it appears in the light of Physic 
and things as they appear in sense-perception. How can we condemn, 
as men of science do for the most part, immediate data as merely subjective 
while yet maintaining the truths of the Physics inferred from those data ? 
Whitehead seems to find some way of justifying the scientific inferences 
in having regarded the immediate data as real given facts (as parts of the 
real external environment). He then seeks to ascertain by “direct inter- 
rogation of our perceptive experience” whether the scientific abstractions 
are genuine abstractions from the really seal,—whether they fit in with 
the experienced nature of the physical universe. 

In course of performing his main task of assessing the © validity of. 
science, Whitehead also provides an interpretation of the relativity-théory 
and gives arguments in refutation of the "fallaey of bifurcation of natüre 

“into two systems of reality, into what is in mind and what is in nature”. 
The refutation leads to the important point in his, theory that the rgal 
nature is not fundamentally different from the nature as revealed in man gi 
perceptive experience. * . E l 

There is also a very portati kind of “give and take" between episte- 
mology and metaphysics. The newer ideas entertained: ing mgtaphysics 
would lead to an increasing renovation of epistemology and the new develop- 


*. < 
| | 


| 
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E ments in epistemology would, in turn, result in a reshaping of metaphysics. 
Since WhitShead is acutely conscious of these mutual relations, his studies 
of science and metaphysics are so intimately associated with his , episte- 
-mological «enterprise. 

In metaphysics, he is aware of the facts of life and mind and of the 
realm of values. Here he derives newer data by grasping the suggestions 
of the ethical, aesthetic and religious experience of the human spirit. 


He is, however, averse to endowing the human spirit (mind or conscious- . 
ness) with precedence over other entities. For Kant, the world emerges. 


from the human mind, but for Whitehead the mind raises itself from the 
b&ckground of the world. The mind is treated, in this reversal of the 
kantian position, as a product of nature; but the hyman mind having, 
thus emerged partieipates in the creative advance of the universe in its 
consciously determined pursuit of Truth and Beauty. "Human mind is 
capable of such heights of experience, as may reveal as in a flash intimate 
and absolute Truths regarding the nature of things. Whitehead’s meta- 
physics (Science and the Modern World, Religion in the Making, Process 
and Reality, Adventures of Ideas, etc.) discovers these newer data about 
newer realms of facts but it does so by taking dus cognizance of éheir co- 
herence. with: the basic facts of the physical world. All forms of know- 
ledge (Physical, Biological, Ethical, Aesthetical and Theological) are sup- 
posed to have some common characters and if those forms are found to 
' be mutually agreeable, though not reducible, their deducibility from the 
fundamental principles of knowledge would be indirectly demonstrated 
and their validity established. All the different aspects of valid know- 


ledge must lie together in harmony. Our “faith in reason is the trust. 


that the ultimate natures of things lie together in a harmony which ex- 
cludes mere arbitrariness (Science and the Modern World, pp. 26-27 y 
“The faith in the order of nature which has made possible the growth of 
science is a particular example of a deeper faith” which is the belief that: 
all the choir of heaven and furniture of the earth are but aspeots of a single 
reality. Ultimately his speculative reason is in quest of such an ultimate 
category of existence as includes all—the facts of existence and those of 
value—consciousness. 


II 


LÀ e 3. 
* We have seen, in the foregoing paragraphs, consciousness as in the’ 


form of knowledge and the importance of epistemology in Whitehead's 
philosophy. "'Conteioysness" may also be viewed ag an emergent quality: 
‘of the world’s teleological process to which Whitehead aseribes paramount 
ipportanee—the importance of being the cardinal principle for study both 
in, Epistemology and Cosmology. He treats consciousness as a form -of 
manifestation, of the creativity of the world and perpetuates the tradition 


| of James and Royee in holding that ‘knowing’ is an aspect of Will "the ` 
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other side of action" (The Principles, p. 14). Sheer cognitioh (passive 
awareness), regarded as pale, colourless id destitute of emotional warmth 





(as studied in classical epistemology), is only an abstraction from the actual m 


process which he terms Feeling or Experience or Actual Entity. “The 
notion of ‘mere knowledge" he says “is a high abstraction which we should 
dismiss from our minds. Knówledge is always acgompanied with acces- 
sories of emotion and purpose.” (Adventures of Ideas—Pelican Books, 
p. 13). Itis given off by the “throbbing emotion” of the world at gn ad: 
vanced stage of its manifestation. Each experience (fecling—which is 
the basic world-process) is defined as an act of appropriating, into a unity 
of existence, the many data presented as relevant by the Physical processes 
of nature. The word ‘prehension’ has also been used to express this process 
of appropriation. * “It is the process of eliciting into actugl being factors 
* in the universe which antecedently to that process exist in the mode of 
unrealised potentialities.” These prehensions or “unities of existence” 
are “really real things. (Actual ‘Entitfes) which in their collective unity 
compose the evolving universe, ever plunging into the creative advance," 
(Modes of thought, p. 202.203). 

Nature is, therefore, an indefinitely vast complex of feelings or drops 
of expérience (actual entities) which, however, do not necessarily entail 
the higher phase of mentality called consciousness. ‘Consciousness pres 
supposes experience and not experience consciousness” (Process and Reality, 
p. 224-25). “Consciousness’’ is described by Whitehead as “a flickering 
flame that arises from a background of experience or feeling” (Process 
and Reality, p. 378). “Even the mental operations do not necessarily 
involve consciousness’. In fact ‘consciousness’ expresses only the highest 
phase that mind occasionally attains. The creative act of the world evolves 
“consciousness” as a complex "ugDgtade mode of experience at an advanced 
stage of its process. 

Consciousness is sald to have emerged from conflict, i.e., from the 
influx of ideality into its contrast "with reality. The contrast between 


the actual and the ideal, between what a “thing” is and “might be" hampers - 


mere blind response of the experiencing subject causing its mechanism 


of unconscious adjustment to break down anti necessiating emergence 


of a higher grade of activity. Consciousness thus results from the struggle 
for adjustment intensified by the shock of contrast between “the given: 
and “the expected or missing”. But except in such cases of contrast, 
the data get unified in new forms of combination withqut any conscious 
effort. According to Bergson “the consciousness of a living being may. 
be defined as an arithmetical difference between pétential and real activity” 


(Creative Evolution, p. 152). The basic power which selects and curves . 


realities out of the flux of energy also creates a centre through ` which selection 


is effected. This centreis our body consisting of sensory ae métor l 


4 


apparatus together with a. central organ, the bral 
un 


* 
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Whitehead: distinguishes between two modes of perception (also 
called prehension)—primdry and secondary. The primary mode consists 


. . of its unconscious grasping of real things encountered and impinching. 


It is a confussed perception of all things encountered—an indefinite and 
vague togetherness of the presented actual entities into a new pattern 
of unity according to. some selected ideal." But when all the given things 
do not readily and definitely fit in with the expected new pattern of unity, 
‘only some of them have tò be selected ‘and isolated from the rest for the 
purpose of their clearly definable conformation to “the expected”. This 
heeds the highgrade acts of selection and abstraction that “belong to what 
is called Attention. Attention is a kind of conscious gctivity which charag- 
terises ‘the secondary mode of perception’ described ‘‘as amode of abstract- 
ing and selecting from the primary concrete encounter”. ‘Our attention is 
directed to a selection from the vague initial totality for the purpose of clear è 
definition and orientation. The selected items falling within the foous 
of ‘consciousness are called sensa. “This selection is, however, experienced 
as a "thing"— not as a bundle ‘of sensa; a patch - -of colour, for example, 
is experienced not as a mere patch but as a coloured thinge This is 
‘because any complete perceptual process involves reference beyond ‘the abs- 
tracted sensa to the other items of the primary experience (of the imme- 
‘diately antecedent conoresence, the vague initial totality). "The ‘basis of 
this kind of reference is furnished ‘by rion-sensory modes -of :percéption 
“with which sense-perception is fused and without whieh it can never be". 
This is why “we can discern no clear-cut sense-percéption ‘wholly concerned 
with the presènt fact" (Adventures of Ideas (Pelican), p. 211). Intellec- 
tuality of recognition ‘and judgment required for sense-perception is based 
‘on the evidence drawn from the vast background ‘and fore-ground of non- 
‘sensuous perception which, according ‘to Whitehead, hedge ‘around sense- 
perception rather coalsesce with it. “The immediate ‘past as surviving 
“to be again lived through in the ‘present is the :palmary instance -of non- 
'sensuous perception.” For example “that ‘portion of our past lying !be- 
tween a tenth of a second and half a second ago" is:gone and is yet:here : 
‘and now as the basis of our present existence (Adventure of Ideas (Pelican), 
p. ‘B11.). The primary phase of our existence (causal efficacy) is thus 
lived through in the secondary phase (presentational immediary); but 
this continujty is 'a kind of structural continuity only, the qualities:or forms 
‘of the by-gone occasions having been modified in subsequent adjustments 
to other influences. „It must be ‘borne in mind that “tthe ‘present: moment 
* ‘is -constituted by the influx of the other......into the continued life of 

the immediate past” (Adventures of Ideas (Pelican), p. 211). ‘Our -present 
"experience draws not only on'our past experience but also on its re-enaction 
‘under new perspeotives. So the perception of ‘the immediate “past in the 
secondary: mode af sense-experience is not a:clear:perception:of the details 
of the originative, experience. There i is only a vague awareness of.a‘vague 


I 
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totality dim consciousness of bare generality. The qualities, or forms 
actually felt in the primary phase of experience do not and’ cannot rise 


into. the consciousness again. 


The only things that are in the focus of subject’s immediate attention ae 


are the sensa which are not sterile but capable of suggesting reference to 
its immediately past background and thus eleciting to consciousness the 
generality of the by-gone occasion. The sensa can, therefore, be said to 
have symbolic function (any functioning by reference is basic to all sym- 
bolic acts) ; they refer beyond themselves and describe the*gemeral character 


e of their external conditions. It is to be noted here that a symbol is not 


necessarily an exact copy or mirror-image of the symbolised, the resem- 
blence that may exist between the symbol and the symbolised being only 
structural and not qualitative. ; " 

| The secondary perception is nowhere an end in itself. | Ifisthe manner 
“in which experience is aimed at the achievement of certain ends or purposes. 
Through sensa-perception we ‘sel ect and abstract, from initial complexity 
of real things encountered, in order to recognise and understand (cognitive 
end) or in order to act upon the abstraction (practical end) or in order to 
enjoy (aesthetic end). Science is based upon the cognitive mode of sense- 
experience where the items selected as sensory symbols not only refer back 
to the immediate past but also point to further abstractions towards con- 
ceptual ends. The concepts used in science such as Atoms, Electrons 
and Protons are all symbols with abstract meanings referring back through 
the sensory symbols to the basic realities. Scientific knowledge may, 
therefore, be said to represent the objective world through its subjective 
mechanism of conceptual symbols which are more abstract in their meaning 
than their media—the sensory symbols. “Knowledge” according to 
Whitehead “is nothing more than an additional factor in the subjective 
form óf the purposive process in nature"...... “of the interplay of subject 
with object.” It issues from a reciprocal interaction between one part 
of the reality and the rest of reality directed towards achievement of some 
purpose—the purpose being a kind of self-enjoyment by an element of 
the whole of reality (subject) respecting its a¢tive relations with the whole. 
“But we do not so easily get rid of knowledge" though knowledge is abs- 
traction from nature’s real process of concresence. After all, it is know- 
ledge that philosophers seek" but this type of knowledge, as defined by 
Whitehead, is a critique of the scientific abstractions giving us a broader 
and more concrete formulations of the concepts of science. Philosophy 


takes up the abstract results of the sciences and attempts “to burst through _ 


those abstractions by finding them in coherence with each other and with 


the life of art and the deepest insights of the mystics of' all ages. It is, 


marked by a rational discovery of the basic processes in the world (the 
actual entities) and by the recognition of the roles of the varied aspepts 


of our experience as contributing to the constitution of the process. 
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An adequate study ‘of ‘consciousness’ in the Whiteheadian, scheme 
' of two perceptual phases (primary and secondary) requires asking how 
this scheme contributes to our understanding of the aesthetic experience. 
It may be stated in the beginning, that tbe aesthetic experience. is, like 
the cognitive mode of experience, mediated by sensory perception; but 
while ihe cognitive mode is aimed at understanding, recognition and con- 
ceptual construction, the aesthetic mode is directed towards enj joyment. 
she aesthetic enjoyment, which is the sole. concern of the, aesthetic per- 
ception, is evoked by art—in particular human art which exhibits for con- 
sciousness “the finite perfections that lie ready for Human achievement? . 
A sunset is a glorious thing, but a million sunsets will net spur on man to 
aesthetic experience unless sonie art ihtervens transforming the natural. 
events into occasions for enjoyment'and hightening the sense of humansty " 
(through the intensity of enjoyment) in the perception of the flow of nature. 
Poetry, music, painting and sculpture furnish examples: lt is enjoyment 
of nature within the province of human artificiality, and "consciousness" 
is said to be "the weapon: which strengthens the artificiality of afi occasion 
of experience. It raises the importance of the final Appearance (which is 
clear and distinct in consciousness) relatively to that of the initial reality 
(encountered in the primary phase of experience) which lies dimly in the 
background with its details hardly to be distinguished in consciousness" 
(Adventures of Ideas (Pelitan), p. 911). However, in enjoying arb and 
life, we enjoy.nature—the external conditions of the enjoyment, £.e., the 
features of the initial reality recaptured in consciousness. So, far from 
being our day-dreams, our aesthetic experience evokes awareness of the 
entities other than ourselves—flowers, the songs of birds and natural scenery. 
They are deeply felt and yet objectively centred, concerned in equal measure 
with individual attitudes towards things and with formal structures dis. 
cerned. Kant points to a peculiar.‘in-between’ status of the aesthetic 
éxperience—indifferent to both exclusive loyalty to the objective forms 
and excessive subjectivity and Whitehead, while agreeing with Kant, ex- 
presses his view more positively that the dual aspect consisting of high- 
tened human subjectivity and undoubted compulsion from without consti- 
tutes the uniqueness of the aesthetic experience. One’s aesthetic enjoyment 
springs frorh the feeling of harmony within one's mental processes but 
this harmony is only symbolic of an external harmony. Perfection of the 
» ltarmony lies, therefore, in a further harmony, viz. , harmony of the aesthetic 
construct (appearance) «with reality. Harmonious integration of ap- 
*pearances is the minimum condition required for an art but artistic per- 
fection is reached when the work of art has obtained Truthful Harmony 
which censi$ts in a Harmony of appearance with reality. The basic reality 
with ite dim elements of unconscious feeling provides for arb the ultimate 
I . 
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background of tone apart which the effects of art fade away. “The type > - 
of truth which human art seeks lies in the eliciting’ of this background to 
haunt the object presented for clear consciousness” (Adventures of Ideas 
(Pelican Book), p. 311). “It is the essence.of art to be artificial. But it 7 f 
is its perfection to return to nature remaining Art.” (Adventures of Ideas, 
(Pelican Book), p. 312). 

. Whitehead conceives of every actual process (actual entity) as essen- 
tially having a subjective form in which the prehension of the presented 
data is realised in some specific forms of emotion. “The .bagis of experience 
isemotional. Stated more generally, the basic fact is the rise of an affective 
tone originating from things whose relevance is given (A 1 9226)". Each 
entity becomes itself through its prehending others and such an occasion 
of being itself ig in Whitehead’s own words “a moment of absolute self. 
attainment as emotional unity" (Adventures of Ideas, p. 228). Here one's 
prehension of nature is marked by a peouliar self-feeling with its affective 
tone. | 

“Are not the mountains. waves ‘and skies a part of me and of my 
soul, as I of thom?” Byron. Even a primitive form of physical experience 
(i.e. exp&rience of a green colour) is said to arise in the form ofa blind emotion 
with "green" as its qualifying character (that is in the form of a green 
feeling). This is the reason why aesthetic feeling can be aroused by artists 
by a display of colours. It is only in the developed perception of physical 
objects (the secondary phase) that colours, sounds, etc. are presented not 
as qualifying suBject’s experience or feeling but as external objects. 
Whitehead would insist that the basic process in the reality is feeling with 
its affective tone and those objects (sounds, colours, etc.) appearing as 
extramental are to be regarded as belonging to the surface-—region of the 
basic process (Sensory Appearance). We are, however, capable of non- 
sensuous intuitions of the dim but deep background beneath the sensory 
surface, but those intuitions can be expressed in consciousness only symbo- 
lically. Tbe sensory items consciously attended to and certain imaginary 
items (like memory-image) act as symbols referring to the intuitions of > 
the primary feeling. The colours, displayed by the artists to arouse aes- 
thetic consciousness in the observer’s minds stand out only as symbols 
referring to the inner significance and depth of similar things previously | 
experienced by the observers. In short, | any aesthetic experience is an 
occasion of conscious self-realisation of a human subject (mediated “by . 
his sensory perception as amplified by imagination) in which some of the 
forms of his primary, feeling about reality, is objecjively felt. 

The aesthetic experience, however, would never give up its character 
of wakeful attention to experienced things and thus would never become 
identifiable with the primary experience which is essentially unconscious 
. and pre-cognitive. This experience may be understood nof as a relapse 
into but as a kind of recognition of the: originative feoling—situation. 
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. "he no longer feels it exactly as he felt before. Our aesthetic experience is, | 
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* Gonsequently, forms of the by-gone unconscious feeling appear here not 


as subjective: but as objects of a subject’s recognition. (objectified under 
the ney subjectivity). Thé agent gets aware of what is that he felt but 


therefore, marked by its peculiar ‘detachment’ which means a distance 
from the primary impact (avoidance of direct involvement in the past). 


Secondly, because ‘recognition’ involves discrimination which pre-supposes - 


atleast some abstraction, all elements of the primary feeling are not re- 
Gognizéble in the secondary feeling—situation. What was basically felt 
(the total complex) can never be incorporated or re-enacted ip toto in the 
higher conscious mode of perception ; only a part of the fuller, felt relations 
of the initial contact may be elicited to consciousmess. The aesthetie 
experience as essentially belonging to the:high-grade mode of conscious 
perception, is thug no less abstract than éhe cognitive mode of perception. 

The aesthetic and cognative mddes of perception may. be compared. 
Both are complex high-grade modes involving sensory awareness; and 
in both the items perceived in sensory awareness are abstracted from the 
initially felt concrete situation. In both of them, those abstractions func- 
tion symbolically. In spite of these aspects of similarity, these tw8 modes 
differ in respect of purpose. The types of features, elicited (as meanings) 
from thé initial experience by the sensory symbols, are therefore different 
iti the two modes. Since the cognitive mode aims at orientation, under- 
standing and conceptual grap—the sensory symbols, involved, direct 
attention towards what the experienced things mean in their generality, 
in their general form “those formal features which can be stated and re- 


peated in more or less complete independence of the initial situation of . 


encounter,-—what can be known in dissociation from the particular preceed- 
ing act of primary experience". By contrast, the sensory symbols of the 
aesthetic experience refer not to the bare generality of things, but to the 
forms of things as' initially and unconsciously felt. “What matters in 
aesthetic experience are those formal features as they were primarily felt 
in their uniqueness”. The aesthetic mode is, therefore, usually spoken 
of as more concrete, more conderned with unique peculiarity, than other 
Modes. 2 . | 

In the cognitive mode the.sensory abstractions are directed towards 
further abstractions, wiz., conception of generality of things experienced. 
Generality is an abstract idea. But in'the aesthetic perception the .symbols 
do nöt eltoit abstract meanings. The meanings of the aesthetic symbols 
are but aspects of-the delt initial situation. Here the attention ie directed 
not onwards (towards further abstractions, further future ends) ‘but in- 
‘yards into the felt background of experience. The aesthetic experience 


 is:ststed to have the character of ‘disinterestedness’ because of its discon- 
‘nection fromeall engagement in the future. It has-no further end besides | 


the aesthétic pereéption itself. It is perception for its-own sake, for no 
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ulterior end. This peculiar trait of self-sufficiency’ found in ‘the aesthetic 
experience brings out fully and justifies the Significance of the famous . 
statement of Kant regarding our feeling of Beauty ‘‘Purposiveness with--, - 
out purpose” and gives it a mark that most sharply distinguishes it from 
other modes of experience. 

The aesthetic mode of experience is understood to have a cognitive 
side as its perfection lies in the attainment of Truth in Beauty. Therefore 
art describes nature in its pursuit of beauty but the deseripgion is not one 
with the description of science. The nature of the poets and painters 
is not identical with the nature of physics, for each one is determined by a 
unique interest. Nevertheless man’s aesthetic constructs should not con- 
flict with his scientisic findings. Whitehead ultimately seeks a rational 
insight into the heart of things, ay insight which, being supported by exe 
perience in its wider and wider ranges, would enable him to build up a 
coherent system in which all the varied items of experience and aspects 
of knowledge may lie together in a Harmony without however foregoing 
their own unique individualities. 


IV 


Science and Art bear upon themselves marks of the finite oreative 
efforts of man in pursuit of truth and beauty. ‘In them the finite con- 
sciousness of mankind is appropriating as its own the infinite fecundity 
of nature. In this movement of the human spirit types of institutions and 
types of professions are evolved. Churches and Rituals, Monasteries with 
their dedicated lives, universities with their search for knowledge, Medicine, 
Law, Methods of Trade—they all represent that aim at civilisation whereby 
the conscious experience of mankind preserves for its use the sourses of 
Harmony" (Adventures of Ideas (Pelican), p. 314). The finite minds 
may fail in their grasp of the complete truth but they have partial successes 
and these are supported by a factor.in the universe which constitutes a 
"general drive towards the conformation of appearance to Reality". 

We may here hint at Whitehead’s recognition of a self-conscious 
universal mind (divine mind) functioning in the world as achievingethe 
retention of the past and transmuting the diverse actual processes into 
unity. “Through the mutual immanance .of all occasions the creatures 
have an experience, however, dim of God’s consequent naturé (Conscious 
nature) as the felt union of immediacy of the world without loss’ or obs. 
truction.” When Whitehead elaborates hise doctrine® of God in Process 
and Reality he declares the need of depending upon “the elucidiation of 
somewhat exceptional elements in our conscious experience”’,—’‘thogo * 
elements which may roughly be classed together as religious ; and moral 
intuitions”. ee . 
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PUTTING MAURITIUS ON THE MAP 


B. Brssoonpoyvat 


An unprecedented Mauritian delegation had reached London in ' 
June, 1961, Both Reuter and the A.F.P. showed keen interest 1 in ib. 


At first it was difficult to have an exact idea of the a that had 
sent the delegation. As one fine morning the A.F.P. made it known that, 
seizing the opportunity, one of the Mauritian delegates who were attending 
a constitutionaf conference, had presented a copy of the Hindi translation 
of the French novel Paul and Virginia, amongst other works, to the French 
Ambassador to U.K., the outside world learn: d that the scene of this world 
famous novel is Mauritius and its author is Bernardin de Saint-Pierre who 
spent three years in French Mauritius. Now the country is known as British 
Mauritivs. The British captured in 1810, the little pear-shaped island 
having an ayea of 720 square miler. 


Even before 1810 this country was a.civilised centre, Matthew 
Flinders who was stranded here during the last days of the French. period . 
(1715-1810), formed part of a literary society that had some scholars of 
note aniong its members. The average Mauritian is contributing his mite 
in order that his fatherland may be looked upon asean epitome of the world. 
“A pool of water can reflect the sky”, goes the saying. = 

One reason why a civilised country like Mauritius is in bad need of 
constitutional reforms is that it is the meeting-place of cultures. 


By now it has begun to attract tourists who wish to know why the 
capital, Port Louis, has a French name ; why the island i is among the very 
few countries of the world where nobody travels by rail and no railway 
department exists, * ; 


Eace Bus 1s MAURITIUS IN LITTLE 


/". The country has had a network of railways for one century. Buses . 
have now replaced passenger trains and lorries goods trains. « It is precisely 
in the bus that the stranger has his first contact with*the different sections 
of the Mauritian population. : ° 

' "Each bus is Maurititts in miniature. The*stranger‘is pleased to find 
that’ Chinese busy talking in their mother-tongue axe seated by the side 
of an-Indo-Mauritian who is addressing a fellow-traveller in Hindi or some : 
other: Indian tongue. But: the language that is spoken. and understood. 
by one and allis the French patois RUNS bere, as in oe neighboturing® 
French island Reunion, as Creole. 


Lj 
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A Mosaic or Rack 


The truth tomes hope that Mauritius is a mosaic of races. Each 


' has (ontributed to make the common fatherland a beautiful spùt. One 


cannot but be struck by the beauty, architectural and other, of the Catholic 
churches that have no reason to envy those that are found in many cities 
in France. By the side of churches are mosques from which the melodious 
voice of the muezzin serves to remind one and all that Christians and 
Monique are good neighbours, 


HINDU FESTIVALS ° 


Nor are Hindus Behindhand in enlisting the sympathy of those country- 
men of theirs who are not their brothers in faith. At q monster meeting 


held recently they very gladly allowed their Christian and.Moglem country- . 


men to say their prayers that were followed by Hindu prayers. . 


The Hindus celebrate Shiva Batri (the Night of the God Shiva) and 
Cavadee with pomp. From the four corners of the country, tens of thousands 
of Hindus converge on the mountain lake, Grand Bassin, situated in South 
Mauritius, where they collect holy water, form processions and descend to 
Port Louis that they reach in the early hours of the. morning. They stay 
for a while at the Bell Villagé Tamil Temple. Then they march through 
the over-crowded streets of the capital, chanting Sanskrit hymns. All 
work comes to a halt, and thousands of Hindu and nqn-Hindu spectators 
line the streets. On that’ particular occasion, -the Indian style of dress 
that suits the pilgrims well, is adopted. | 


wa, 


Travellers whose visits the island has kapalan from Punt to. time, - 


are agreed that different styles of dress are a common sight inf Port Louis. 
Among the pagodas and busy shops that are a distinguishing feature of 
the Chinese quarter, Chinese women in their national costume, Indians 
from the country villages in their loincloths and Moslems wearing the 
traditional cap form a colourful picture. | 


Even the different languages that are spoken in this fortunate land, 
do not keep the different elements apart. An Indo-Mauritian may speak 
French as correctly as à non-Indian, but does nof neglect the study of the 
Indian language inherited from his forefathers who, in the early decades 


* of the last century, came all, the way from India to save the sugar industry, 
the main Mauritian industry, from ruin. 


. It is in the sêhools that children learn for the first time that there 


are more than two segsons. Mauritius has only two. The heat, from: 


e November to April, is unbearable while the winter, lasting from May to 


*Oetober, js comparatively mild. Mauritians never see trees stripped of 


their leaves, except after a cyclone has struck the island. 
. Fhe people of Mauritius are slowly recovering. from the shock they: 
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had in early 1960 when they had to face two cyclones.” Few ‘are those 
who remember the tragic spectacle, of 1892, when countless houses, were 
wrecked and trees uprooted, when, in short, “the island had lost its beauty, 
the cane its promise, and the gardens their charms”. The 1960 cyclones 
have thrown that of 1892 into the shade and have justified the remark 


made a century ago that this tiny island is a “country of canes and hurri-, 


canes’. 


A Bravry Sror 


Like Grand Bassin, Chamarel is a beauty spot that is found in South 


Mauritius. Ags soon as one sets one '5 eyes on the coloured earths of that 
particular spot it becomes apparent that Mauritius is of volcanic origin. 
Those who christenéd the place had the primary coloures i inemind. They 

» stipposéd the earths are of seven colours. The truth is that there are not 
seven but some 40 hues. 


AN EMERALD ISLE 


Maufitius has been named the sugar island. Anxiety is growing as 

it i$ not known if the Mauritius sugar will have a market in the future. 
Britain is bent on joining the Common Market and some Mauritians 
aré not suré that the future of the country will be as bright as its past. 
Monoculture is a bane. Sugar is the main source of livelihood; and for 
some time past Mauritius has been producing %00,000 tons of sugar a 
The island is an emerald isle. The green sugar plants are seen to- 
gether with tiny hills covered with green trees. The highest point is 2,700 
feet above the sea level. The smiling plains complete the picture. It 
is repeated even now that many are the plants and trees that have come 


year. 


from India. 


An INTERESTING LEGEND 


^ Mauiitiis ië áh Eden minus the serpent. Its rivers and lakes house 

no motister. Exception must, however, be made"for the oné that onte 

existed ii the:imagitiation of some. 

Situated as it is in an out-of-the-way pl&ce, Grand Bassin has always 

been the talk of thé people. Up till 1830, the common belief was that it was 
the abode of a nionster. . "E 

Oice upon a time, “says the legend, some slave owners were in hot 


pursuit of a number of runaway slaves. The latter reached*the lake and, 


without hesitating; threw themselves into the water. The slave owners — 


were not to-be dáunted. But as they were about to follow suit," a water 
serpent opened its frightful mouth, and the pursuers turned back? In 
gratitude to a-Frenvh- Governor, the slaves had named it Labourdonnais. 
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The,monster’s circumference, the tale went, was comparable to that 
of a wine cask and it was sgid to be 40 feet long. Who could express doubts 
about the existence of a creature described so minutely ? E 


Prospecting the Grand Bassin in 1830, an engineer disier ed that 
it was no more than 60 feet deep. No serpent was found, despite all the 
witnesses who swore they had seen it. It is thus that an extinguisher 
‘was put upon the enthusiasm of the story-tellers who sympathized with the 
slaveg. á . 


. | A Fork TALE 


It is a folk tale relating to the Ramayana that is f'opular among 
the Indians. In the days the late Sylvain Lévi aroused our interest in 
Greater India ‘ang we learned that the Ramayana story had been modified ; 
there, few were the Indians who knéw thàt in Maur itius something similar 
had happened. 


The Mauritian folk tale. has of late been given a literary form. 


Every school boy remembers that Sita wished to have he golden 
deer into which Maricha had been metamorphosed. She wished to ‘‘tend 
this thing of beauty." 


Rama set out to cateb it. When he found that it could not be e caught | 


alive he pierced it with his arrow. 


The dying Maricha, se says the tale, implored Rama to grant him 
& boon. “Let me, O Lord, hear thy name from now on," said Maricha. . 


The boon was granted and Maricha passed away. 

Rama touched the dead body of the deer when it was metamorphosed 
into diamond. What is more, it was much reduced in size. Rama picked 
it up and thinking that to hear his name Maricha should dwell far from . 
the madding crowd, he flung it afar in the southern direction. : 

It so happened that it fell in the dior ee Ocean and expanded 
in a trice. It became an island. 


_ As no human being lived on it the name of the Lord could not be. 
heagl. Maricha waited with patience. The days lengthened into weeks, - 


the weeks into months, the months into years, the years into centuries 
and the centurieseinto millenniams and yet no name was beard. 


Thee Kali Yuga was born and even grew young in years. Then a few ` 
human Beings came to the island. Maricha was filled with joy. The: 


inhabitants of the ifland abandoned it in no tim’. Maricha’s joy was 
short-lived. : e 


e A century went by and another group of persons settled on the island. 


They lived for a much longer period. Still the cherished name of the Lord . 
was not pronounced, 


` Like their predecessors, Ines inhabitants left their abode. ie : 


* 
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A third group came to stay. Maricha was sure that the day would 
dawn when the sacred name would be pronounced. Asiftotry his patience, 
that mame remained unheard.  ' de a 

Then came Indians in their thousands. "They were sent to the various 

Sugar mills. Some of them had Camba's Ramayana while others had the 
Bengali Ramayana by Kritibas. One or two had brought the Rama- | 
charitmanae of Tulsidas and the select few possessed Valmiki’s Ramayana. 

The Indians worked hard. When the day's labour was over, they 
sat round a pundit who would recite the Ramayana. ° 

Mariche’s wish was at last fulfilled. The cherished name was ro- 
nounced in every nook and corner of the island. This is why the island, 
* so goes thé tale, i$ called Mauritids. There are those to whom this name 
does not conveyeanything. Itis usual to tell them that Mauritiusis the .pear! 
of the Indian Ocean. e 


e s 


INOFFENSIVE STAGE 


~ 


Mautirian forests-are not infested with wild beasts, real or imaginary. 
It is only inoffensive stags that are hunted by hunters that have no risk 
to take. When honoured guests are received during the hunting season 
they are invited by the aristocracy to enjoy hunting in the forests. 

The little island has now a population 7,80,000 strong, the Hindus 
numbering 3,97,000, the Coloureds 2,20,000, the Muslims 1,25,000, the 
Chinese 25,000 aand the Franco-Mauritiang 13,000. 1,50,000 Mauritians 
live in Port Louis alone. On week days it becomes a bee-hive of activity 
and more than 2,00,000 Mauritians are seen within the limits, From 
early morning vegetable growers start coming with their fresh produce to 
the Central Market, more popularly known as thé bazar, an Indian name 
that has come to stay. Then clerks reach the Government or Commercial 
offices. By five o'clock the day's work is over and Port Louis is emptied 
of its surplus population. Relative calm descends on the Mauritian capital 
which is of the size of East London. 


* 
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Though a mere speck in the Indian Ocoan, known to Indian’ 8 who: 
came as far as East Africa, and other Asians, and, subjected. successive ly 
to Portuguese, Dutch, French and finally British rule, Mauritius is proud i 
of its achievement in peaceful co-existence. What is practised by a limited 
number of human bpings who live on this tiny island may well serve as a 
lésson to the inhabitants of much vaster lands. Disturbances are few 
and far between. The recent communal riot was not serious enough to 
convince Commonwealth Secretary George Thomson that he should Te- 
“SONGO March 12 as the date of independence. T 
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, Reviews and Notices of Books , 


The Lost Pothole, By Showell Styles. Published by Brockhampton 
Press Ltd. Price 12/6 net. f 

Those who have read Kami the Sherpa, a thrilling story of resone 
work among the Himalayan foothills, are already familiar with Styles’ 
way of writing. The Lost Pothole isa typical Styles’ -bogk. It has the 
same breeziness about it (as Kami the Sherpa and it is) as good an 
entertainment, especially for the young and those who never quite grow 
out of their-twentiées. £o 

However, Styles doesn't seem to be content with making his novel mere 
entertainment and has supplied many diagrams to illustrate the technicali- 
ties of the adventure. Whether these drawings by C. W. Bacon really 
illustrate the technicalities of pot-holing or not, they make the novel just 
the right thing for a journal like Boy's Own Paper in which Styles’ essays 
about open-air life and adventure are often found. At least Anthony 
Carter'sesudden and unexpected involvement in a dangerous pot-holing 
rescue and treasure hunt, which is the theme of the novel, does not merit 
any more serious consideration than the anecdotes and yarns in the 
juveniles, 

Ranjan K. Banerjee 
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Notification No. 0/147/103(Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the “affiliation 

already granted, the Prabhatkumar College, Contai has been affiliated in compulsory 

. subjects and in English, Bengali, Sanskrit, History, Economies and Civics, Mgthe- 

matics and Social Studies as contents and Methods subjects and in Educational and 

Vocational Guidance, Mental and Educational Measurement, Mental Hygiene and 

«Social and &bnormale Psychology as special subjects to the B.T. standard from the 

session 1966-67, če., with permission to present candidates in the above mentioned 
subjects at the B.T. Examination in 1967 and not earlier. 


. 
À G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 


@* 


SENATE’ HOUSE : Registrar. 
Calcutta, | 
The 20th July, 1960. . 
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e Notification No. C/140/114(Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the ‘affiliation 
already granted, the Santipur College has been affiliated in History to the B.A. Honours 
standard with effect from the commencement of the session 1966-67, 4.e., with permission 
to present candidates in the above mentioned subject at the B.A. Part I (Hons.) Exami- 
nation in 1968 and B.A. Part II (Hons.) Examination in 1969 and not earlier. 


SENATE HOUSE, e , G. C. RAYOHAUDHURI, 
Caleutta, , Registrar. 
The 20th July, 1966. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C/154/108(AfH.) 


r It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Ramkrishna Mahavidyalaya, Kailasahar has been affiliated in 
History, Philosophy and Political Science to the B.A. Honours standard with effect 
from the commencement of the session 1966-67, 2.e., with permission to present candi- 
dates in the above mentioned subjects ab the B.A. (Hons.) Part I Examination in 1968 
and B.A. (Hons.) Part II Examination in 1969 and not earlier. « 


. G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
SENATE HOUSE, Registrar. 
Calcutta, e 
The 21st July, 1960. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY : i 
Notification No. C/161/124(4M.) ee 


already granted, the Union Christian Training College, Berhampur has been affiliated 
in Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Physiology and Hygiene to the B.T. standard with 
effect. from the commencement of the session 1965-66,6/.e., with "permission to present 
Sora ids in the above mentioned subjects at the B.T. Examination in 1966 and not 
earlier. 


2 NE 
4 ^ It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 


G. 0. RAYCHAUDHURI, ' | 


SrzNATE HOUSE, e , BHegistrar. a. 
Calcutta, j : : 
The 21st July, 1966. i l dx 
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BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
"Office of the Registrar (Acad:) 


Ref. Noy RAC/SCAC/10-7-66(21) p a The 25th Jaly, 1966 


' Shri Gyan Babu, B.A. Part IL, ` 
C/o. Principal, Central Hindu College, ' 
Banaras Hindu University. 


Dear Sir, 7 
' This is with reference to our letter No. RAC/SCAC/16-5-66(6)/1684, dated the 


17th May, 1966, informing you that the Standing Committee of the Academie Council 
had direated you to shqw cause as to why disciplinary action should not be taken. against 
you for your acts ‘of indiscipline, misconduct and violence in relation to the incidents 
which occurred on the 24th and 25th March, 1966 in and near about, the University 


` Caf taria. 
Your explanation in respec to the aforesaid letter has porn considered and npe 


unsatisfactory. 
l The Standing Committee of the Academic Council at its meeting held on the 10th 


July, 1966 resolved that :— 
“the following students be rusticated from the NAN for a mud of two 


years and be not admitted in this University thereafter” 


. 1l. Shri Gyan Babu, B.A. Part II. * . 
: Yours faithfully, l 
(Sd) Illegible, 
if i ; ; Ki; mE For Registrar 
. e 
> $ 
. 
* 
. . 
a | 
s 
e €? e. 
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ORISSA UNIVERSITY OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNOLOGY, 
BHUBANESWAR 


: Notification No. 5045 


* 


Bhubaneswar, the 13th Jul8, 1966 


The candidates mentioned below who took recourse to unfair means at the Annual 
Examination held in April-May, 1966 are penalised as indicated against their respective 


names, 
Roll Name 
No. 
34 Akshaya Kumar Raut- 
ray. > wt 
Ld 


38 Hemaprasad Nag 


123 Suryamani Samantray 


138 Hrusikesh Parida 


188 Asutosh Sinha 


239 Bhawaniprasad Patra 


, ‘28 Lalitmohan Das 


: * 
127 Arun Kumar Raj 
. i 
> $ e. °? 
L4 
* Er 
5 * 

4 wem 
4 





Institution 


College of ' 
Basic Science 


& Humanities, 


Bhubaneswar. 


Orissa College 
of Vety. Sc. 
& AH., 
B.B.S.R. 


U.K.M., 
Bhubaneswar. 


U.K.M., 
Bhubaneswar. 


U.K.M., 


Bhubaneswar. 


U.K.M., 


Bhubaneswar. 


e 
U.K.M., 


* 


® 


U.E.M., 


Bhubaneswar. 


Examiha- 
tion 


PFO: 


*ond B.V. 


& Sc. & 
A.H. 


* 


lst-Year 
of 5 year 
B.Sc. 
(Ag.) 
Degree 
Course. 


I.Se. -7 
(Ag.) 


ISe. 
(Ag.) 


I.Se. 


“(Ag.) 


Final 
- Bhubaneswar, 


B.Sc. 
(Ag.) 


Final 
B.Sc. 
(Ag.) 


Penalty imposed 


Result of the Annual P.P.C. 
' Examination, 1966, is 
cancelled and he: is de- 
barred from, appearing at 
any of the” examinations 
prior to -the Second 
Hxanination of 1967. 

Result of the “Annual 2nd 
B.V.8e. & A.H. Examina- 
tion, 1966 is cancelled 
and he is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
examinations prior. to 
Annual Examination of 
1967. 

Result of Annual Ist-Year 
of 5 Year B.Sc. (Ag.) 
Degree Examination, 1966 
is cancelled and he is de- 
barred from appearing 
at any of the examina- 
tions prior to the Annual 
Examination of 1967. 


Result of the Annual -I.8e. ` 
(Ag.) Examination, 1966 ' 
is cangelled and he is ` 


debarred from appearing 


at any of the examina- 
Second - 


tions prior to 
Examination of 1967. : 
Result ofthe Annual 1.86, 
(Ag.) Examination, 
is cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearing 
at any of the examina- 
tions prior to Second 
Examination of 1967. 
Result of the Annual. I.Se. 
(Ag.) Examination, 1966 
is cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearing 
at any of the examina- 
tions prior to Second 
Examination’ of 1967. 


Result of the Annual - Final 


B.Sc. (Ag), Examina- 
tion, 1966 is cancelled 
and he is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to 
Segond Examination of 
1967. 


Result of the Annual Final 


B.Se. (Ag.) Examination, 
1966 is cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearing 


.. 8$ any of. the examina- 


tions prior to Annual 
Examination of 1967. 
(Sd) Tllegible, 
Registrar. 


1966 


Hot. 


- + 





1966} 


SI, 


No. 


.* 


4. 


7. 


11: 
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_ UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR 


Notification No. Ex/20/66 , 
° Saugar, 15th July, 1966. 


It is notified for information that in accordance with Statute 29 Code of Discipline 
(Inforce), the following punishment is awarded to the undermentioned candidates who 
were found using/attempting to use unfair means at the 1966 examination. Paper 
mentioned against each of the following candidates is cancelled. 


Roll Enrol 
No. ment 
No. 


831 C/51001 


1743 T/11681 


4563  C/29938 


7738 0/48635 


8810 
7349. . 


9523 - C/51095 


9288 


9400 0/50327 


9471 0/37870 


9582 CF 


Name and address Subject/Paper Centre. 


Cancelled. 
M . 
M.Com. (Previous) » 
Homi Pestonji Doctor, C/o. Insurance N. M. V., 
Westonji H. Roctor, Law and Hoshangebad. 


Advance Mills, P.O. Box Practice 
No. 18, Ahmedabad. 


M.A. (Previous) 


Govind Adkuram Amyley, Economies U, T. D., Seuger. 
At & P.O. Budbuda, Paper IV 
Dist. Balaghat. " 


M.A. (Final) . 


Ram Narayan Sharma, S/o. Sicio (S & B. ) T. B.S. College. 
Shri Siya Sharan Tiwari, Rewa 
Vil.  Murtalab, P.O. 
Rampur Naikin, Dist. 
Sidhi. 
e 


B.Sc. (Prel.)] Pre- Prof. Sc. 
.Rounak Ali, S/o. Chirag Eng. Gen.I Govt. Se. College, 
Ali, 


Coy. Commander, Rewa. 
S.A. F., 9th Battalion, 
Rewa. 
Sukhlal Nagraj, S/o. Rama Gen. Eng. Il Govt. College,- 
Nagraj, Sukdhane Twenty Quarters Chhindwara. 
Chhindwara. 


Rajendra) Kumar Pathak, Chemistry IJI U. T. D., Seuger.. 
C/o. R. B. Pathak,*Bada 
Bazar, Saugar. 


Prabhu Dayal Malviya, S/o. Gen. Eng. Il N.M. V. College, - 
Shri Badri- Prasad Hoshangebad. 
Malaviya, Sardar Patel e : 
Pura, Nagpur Road, E 
Old Itarsi, Dist. - 

Hoshangabad. “ 


Y. R. Urkude, C/o. Urkadaji Gen. Eng. IY J. $4 T; M. V. 
Urkude, P.O. Devalgaon, , Balaghat, 
Tahsil & Dist. Balaghat. 


Ram Kumar Tarmakar, Gen. Eng. IP. eo Degree : 


Phutera Ward No. 2, College, 

Tamere Ke Mandir Ke è Y Damoh. 

Pass, Damoh. i Y : 
Vijay Singh Kushwaha, At Hindi Comp. N. M. V. 

and P.O. Jasalpur, Dist. Hoshangabad. 

Hoshangabad. < ? 5. . 
Balwant Singh Chouhan, Hindi Comp. « | Do. 


Vill. and P.O. Aari, 
Dist. Hoshangabad. | . 


136 - 
Sl. Roll, 
No. No. 


E 
. 


12 


eo 
* 


: $0. 


$c 


e 5c 


, Enrol ` 
* ment 
No. 


9415 0/38351 


9914 °C/54903 


C/45595 


- 0/52989 


-13 10792 
. 

l4 9883 
15 
16° 10057 
17 9299 
18 9741 
19 7496 
20 ©9713 
291 ^ 9384 
22 . 9440 
23° 5.99338 = 
—M 
25 '.9505 


“+ 9185 0754449 | 


9257 C/37095 . 
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Name and address 


a 
Y ' 


Ram Manohar Khare, 
C/o. R. P. Khare, 
Advocate, 50-Asati Ward 
No. 2, Damoh. 

Vishwanath Karahe, C/o. 
Tarachand . Shastri, 
3, Tilak Road, Sanavad, 
M.P. 

Dinesh Kumar Shrivastava, 

; C] o. M. P. -Shrivastava, 

. 49/5, Benisagar, Panna, 

Kishanlal Rai, C/o, Babulal 
> Rai, 
Agra, Mohalla, Panna. 

D. S. Rathore, C/o. Balwant 
Singh Rathore, House 
No. 29, Nutan - Nagar, 
Khargone, M.P. 

Roshanlal Tembhre, C/o. 
` Shri. T. M. °Tembhre, 
At & P.O. Dewalgaon, 
Advocate Man Road, 
Dist. Balaghat. 

Hit Vinod Dubey, C/o. 
Ramesh Chand Dubey, 
Nehru Ward, N ar singh- 


,. pur 
Raghunath Singh Thakur, 


Cjo. Laxmi Narayan 
Singh Thakur, At & P.O. 
Deori, Dist. Saugar. 
Amin ‘Ullah Khan, S/o. 
Habu: : Bulla 
Jumarati 
Hoshangabad. 
Mahendra Kumar Jain, 
C/o. Kastoor Chand Jain, 
Naya Bazar, Damoh. 


Mohalla, 


Ujayar Singh Thakur, C/o. 


Ajmer Singh Thakur, 
Phutera Ward No. 1, 
Damoh. 


-Arvind Kumar Swarnkar, 


Near Mohan “ Talkies, 


Damoh. 


“Ramesh Kumar Kataria, 


‘Naya Bazar No. 1, 
Gandhi Chowk, Damoh. 

H. GO. Arora, Clo. G. C. 
Arora, Bazaria Ward, 
"Hoshangabad. 

S. A. Haqdani, C/o. R. A. 
Haqqani, Dy. Director 
of Agriculture, Balaghat. 

ur K. Naberia, S/o. Shri C. 
B. Nabaria, pug peer 
Seoni. 


Rarfowatar Gupta, Cfo. 
. Mehabeer Pd. Gupta, 
At. & P.O.  Beohari, 
Shahdol. 


Abdul Rashid Khan, C/o. 
Abdul Sayeed Khan, 
kak ah 


At & P.O. 
Dist. Seoni. 


Near - R.P.H.S.8.,. 


Khan; : 


Subject/Paper 


‘Cancelled 


 B.Sc. (Prel.)/Pre-Prof. Science 


Phy. II 


Chém. I 


Gen. Eng. IT 


Chem. i 


Chem. IT 


" Chem. I 


Phy. II 
Chem. IT 

. 
Chem. JI 


Chem. I 


Chem. I . 


' Chem, I 


Chem. I 


` Chem. I 


Chem. III 


Chem. II 


Zool. I 


Chem. f 


, Govt. 


[pEc. 


Centre 


G, D. G.,-Damoh. 


S. N. College, 


Khandwa. 


College, 
Panna. A 


S. N. College, 
Khandwa. 


Govt. 
Balaghat. 


Govt? 
College, 
singhpur. 

Do. 


T 


Degree 
Nare 


G. D. C., Damoh. 


Do. . 


N * M. Mas 
Hoshangebad. 


J. S. T. M. V,,- 


Balaghat. 


J. S. T. M. V. 


‘Balaghat. 


Govt. 


Govt. Degree 


College,- 


College, 
'Shahdol. 


College, Seoni. 


P5 


RENS a 


5 " 

A E | 
i E "E 
ree 
o. 
SOR. 3 
r a 4 

E a 

r2 Tee 





Tam 


41 


32. 


33 


37 


38 


39 


40 


41 


49 


43 


44 


46 


9459 


7577 


7732 


7551 


1518 


8267 


8255 


8214 


7852 . 


7816 


^ 0/57893 


0/57422 


0/57409 


C/67411 


C/56417 


C/40298 


C/40399 


C/48833 


C/464477 


NOTIFICATIONS. 


2 , 


Balram Ydadva, S/o. Chemistry IA 
Prahlad Singh. Ydadva, ; ‘ 
Vill. Thua, P.O. Jhakly, 

Dist. Hoshangahad. $ 


Babulal Sanchar, C/o. B. S. Chem, II 
Sanchar, Jain Mandir, 
Jumarati, Hoshangabad. 


R. K. Gupta, C/o. Banshi- Chem. II 
dhar Gupta, Gupta 
Panbala, Hoshangabad. 


Madan Mohan Sharma, S/o. Chem. IT ' 
Gouri Shankar Sharma, ; 
"Raja Mohalla, Hoshanga- 

bad. 


Jamna Das Chhalotre, C/o. Phy. I ` 
H. L. Chhalotre, Vill 

e Jaimalpur, P.O. Bothia, 
Dist. East Nimar. 


Mahesh Prasad Shukla, C/o. Phy. IT 
D. P. Mishra, Kothi : 
Bazar, Hoshangabad. 


S. K. Mourya, C/o. Babulal Phy. II 
Mourya, Balaganj, 
Hoshengabad. onan 
‘Prabhu Dayal Malviya, Phy. II 
S/o. Nanhelal Malviya, 

At & P.O. Nimsadia, 
Hoshangabad. 


Sankat Mochan Pandey, Chem. II 
C/o.. Chedilal Pandey, ` 
Vill. Basi Gawan, P.O. 
Betwa Bargaiyan, Dist. 
Rewa. 


elirth Prasad Gupta, S/o. Chem. IT 
Jamna Pd. Gupta, * 
Gurhai Bazar, Rewa. 


Chatanya Pratap Singh, Chem. Hr 
Baghel, C/o. Khuman 
Singh, Vill. Birgai 
(Ahritola), P.O. Gada, 
Dist. Satna. 


Rajendra Kumar Noan Chem. TIT 
S/o. Tirath Migam, 

Govindgarh, Rewa. 

Vishnu Narayan Pandey, CGhem. III 
S/o. Tilakdhari Singh, t4 
Near to Fort, Uprahati, 

Rewa. * 


' Shrikant Acharya, S/o. N.. Chem, 111 


S. preter Head Clerk, 
P. W. D. Circle, Rewa. 


Ram Kripal Gupta, S/o. «Chem. III 
Shri B. P. Gupta, P.O. 
Hanumana, Dist. Rewa. 


Keshri Pd. Upadhyaya, Chem. IHI 
Sje Sangan Lal , T 
Upadhyaya, Vill. 7 
Kharahage, P.O. Andwa, e 
Dist: Rewa. D 


Jageshwar Pd. Mishra, S/o. Zool- T. 
Jagannath Pd. Mishra, - P yw 
Behind Kotwali, Upra- 
hati,’ Rewa, 


“187 


PET d 


N. M. V., 
Hothangabad . 


Govt. Science, 
College, Rewa.. 


Do. 


188 ` 
“+ 47 9004 s 
*. è 
48 . 9625 0/57543 
* á , . | 
49 - 9521 0/57525 
50 9631 
61 9612 0/57413 
62 * 9509 e e 
e53 9502 0/67503 
64 9862 C/57564 
§5 -8709 C/47507 
. 
e 
66 0810 C/54849 
67 9631" C/51157 
68° 9547 Of 
69 8374. C/55840 
60 8335 €/3106 
61 8362 C/55821 
62 8307 Oj49776 
63 + 8381 
64 8336 OC/55804 
* 65 1026 
. 5606 708 
"ode dS T ae og f f ] 
* ‘61 10224 -0/2819 
. &8 $0299 ^7 
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Ram Kumar Patel, C/o. 
Bishram Patel, Mangal- 
wara, Hoshangabad. 

R. pK. Verma, C/o. S. R. 
. Verma, At & P.O. Raipur 
Dist. Hoshangabad, 

Man Mohan Pathak, 
Praja  Sewak Press, 
Hoshangabad. 

Shiv Dayal Vinodia, Bala- 
ganj, Hoshangabad, 

N. 8. Rajput, Raja Mohalla 
Hoshangabad. . 

Iqbal Mohd. Khan, Budhni, 
Bhopal. 


G. P. Malviya, Balaganij, 
Hoshangabad. 


S. S. Gour, C/o. K. R. 
Gour, Tehsildar, Rehli. 


Ram Kumar Sharma, C/o. 
K. S. Sharma, Silwant, 
Chhindwara. 


Mahesh Prasad ‘Khare, C/o. 
Mata Prasad Khare, 
Dham Mohtlla, Panna. 


"Vishnu Pd. Shrivastava, 
C/o. Smt. Ganeshi Bai 
Shrivastava, H.M., P.O. 
Phepartal, .Hoshanga- 
bad. 


Ravindra Kumar Shukle, 


C/o.  Barelal Shukla,’ 


_Jumerati, Hoshangabad. 


Subhash Chandra Tiwari,- 
C/o. Jagat Narayan, 


Tiwari, Railway Quarter 
No. K/42, Bina. 

Abdul Rauf Qureshi, C/o. 
A. R. Qureshi, Mashrai, 
Sagar. 

Remendra Prasad Tiwari, 
C/o. H. S. Tiwari, 110, 
H. M. West Colony, 


Bina Railway Quarters, 


Bina. 

Ramesh Narayan Pathak, 
C/o. Pathak Lekhan 
Bhavan, Bina. 

Subhash Chandar Kahar, 
Bina Bazariya, Bina. 
Aevind Singh, C/o. R. S. 
Singh, Asstt. Professor, 
Govt. Degree College, 

Bina. , 

Ram Lala Tiwari, C/o. 
.Ganesh Pd. Tiwari, 
Amehiya, Rewa. 


> Dwarka, Pd. Gupta, Cfo. 


-Ram Kripal Gupta, At & 
e P.O. Mukundpur, Satna. 


Chhotelal Mishra, C/o. 


-Motilel Mishra, Mohalla— 
Velahata, Satna. 


Laxmi Narayan Agarwal, 
C/o. Chhotelal Agarwal, 
P.O, Sohawal, Dist. Satna 


+ u 


Chem. IIl 
Chem. III 
Chem, ITI 


Chem. III 
Chem. 111 
Chem. TIT 


Zool. I 6 


Zool. J 


Maths. IX 
Zool. II 


Maths. I 


Pure Maths. I 


Phy. I 


Phy. IT 


Phy. II 


Phy. II 

Chem. II 

Zool. TI 

Bot. I 

Pure Maths. 
T 

Eng. 11 


Eng. II 


| DEC. 


N. M. V, 
Hoshangabad. a 


Da, 
e 


a, te? 
p N 


“a M. N. V. K, 
Chhindwara. 


Govt. C8llége, 
Panna. 


N. M. V. ! 
Hoshangabad. ’ 
e. 


Do. 


G. D. C., Bina. 


t fü s 


G. D. C., Bina. 


G. D. C., Bins. 


G. D. C. Bina 
G. D. C., Bina 


..& D. C, Bina, > 


Govt. Science 
College, Rewa. 
Do. A 


G. D. C., Satna.. e 


G. D. C. Satna. ma 
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. 
a WB 


69, 10357 C/57169 
^ 


10 


71 


dd 


78 


80 


81 


82 


83 - 


10202% 


10369 C/57085 


10411 ©/48400 


10350 C/57144 


9819 C/57522 


9629 ©/59432 
9822 0) 


9527 C/57527 
8909 C/54874 


9851 0/54835 


9808 C/46157 


9876 0/54853 


1491 
dE S 


"OS 
97714. 


9—2172P—XlI 


Radhe Lal, S/o. Mangal 
Prasad, At & P.O. 
Goraiya, Dist. Satna. 


Ajit Kumar Jain, C/o. 
Komal Chand. Jain, 
Nanhelal Bhavan Singh, 
Cloth Merchant, Chowk 
Bazar, Satya. 


Jagannat Pd. Tripathi, 
S/o. Shri Triveni Pd. 
Vavaiya, P.O. Golhata, 
Dist. Rewa. 


Shri Ram Pandey, S/o. 
Yadunath Pd. Pandey, 
At & P.O. MOA ngah, 
Satna. 


. Shri R. K. Nigam, S/o. 


Tarkeshwar Pd. Nigam, 
Cio. R. D.” Nigam, 
Reader, Addl. District 
Judge, Satna. 


Ramadhar Pyasi, C/o. 
Ram Yash Pyasi, Vill. 
Pagar Kalan, P.O. 
Chagar  Khurd, Dist. 
Satna. 


Manohar Kumar Kumbhal- 
kar, ltwara Road, 
Hoshangabad. 


Shri Ram Mina, C/o. 
Babulal Mina, Vill. 
e Diwankheri, Dist. 
Hoshangabad. 


Shri R. P. Saksena, C/o. 


K. N. Saksena, Station 
Officer P.W.D. (B. & R.), 
Sohagpur. 


Nirmal Kumar Jain, S/o. 
Vimal Kumar Jain, 
Jumerati, Hoshangabad. 


.Awadesh Kumar Khare, 


House of Beni Sagar, 
Panna. 


Bhragunath Pandey, C/o. 


Lalji Pandey, Vill. 


Badwara, P.O. Devendra- 
nagar, Panna. 


Mahendra Kumar Khare, 
C/o. Krishna Lal Khare, 
Dham Mohalla, Panna. 


Nagendra Kumar Pandey, 
C/o. Lak Mani Pandey, 
Asstt. Teacher, G. H. S. 
S. . School,  Anobara, 
Dist. Satna. 


Raj Kumar Dubey, C/o. 
Brindaban ‘Dubey, 
Barman. ` 

Pooran Lal Rai, C/o. D. L. 
"Rai, Tilak Ward, Kan- 
delhi, Narsinghpur. 


+ 


Chem. ITT. . «Do. 
4 T. * 
Phy. T ` Do. 
/ 
Phy. Ii Do. 
e . 
e 
Phy. IT Do. e 
Chem. II Do. - 
` * 
> 
Chem. I Do. 
Maths. II N. M. V., ` 
Hoshangabad. ^ 
Pure Maths. Do. 
II 
. 
Bot. II ". Do 
Maths. 11 Do. 


Chem. III 


Ghem. III 
2 


Chem. TIE 


Chem. TII 
n 
Bot. Pract. 
i 
Pure Maths. I 


Pam 


G. D, C., Panna. 


Do. e 


Do.* 


T 


N. ES gi Collega, Ne 


* 
» 


pe 


N. Dio," 


G. D. C., Panna.* 


Nar- 


singhpur. . 
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86 10192. . | . Ashok Kumar Shrivastava, Zool. Ti G. D. C, Satna, 
EN Ofo. S. L. Shrivastava, , j 
4 ee Megical Hospital Kothi, e 
. sia te ‘Satna. e 1 
'.' 87 T0256 -..5  . Ganesh Prasad Tripathi, Zool. Ii Do. 
& Bee '- S/o. dageshwar Pd. 
EE Wee MA | '"Yripathi, At” Dudhan, 
2277. y P.O. Chorhata, Behind 
"mo IN Chandni Cinema House, 
ie o ee Satna. 
88. . {0362 eres Rajendra Kumar Tiwari, Zool. II Do. 
No | S/o. Ambika Pd. Tiwari, 
mS "TD P.O. Madhavgarh, Dist. 
PEN Satna. 
S) 10389 OC/57216 Shyam Bihari Singh Yadav, Maths. II ‘p .° Do. > 5 
| Njo. G. P. Yadav, | : 
Velhata, Satna. | 
e e D. NK. DIXIT, 
Tor Reparar. 
~ : Uniyersigy OF SAUGAR. 


e 
: e i . 
UTKAL UNIVERSITY 
: | . : 
Notification Mo. EC/II. d Bhubaneswar, the 14th July, 1966. 
In accordance vin Standing Order No. 28 of the Syndicate the following eandi- 
dates who took,recourse to unfair means at the Annual Pre-University agd Pre-Pro- 
fessional Examinations of 1966 are penalised as noted ngainst each : 
Eug an Name Institution - Penalties imposed 
0. 
ANNUAL PRE-UNIVERSITY EX AMINATION, 1966 
9u Sri sdasnat Swain, S/o. Christ College Result of the Annual Pre- Uni- 
Sri Madhab Ch. Seain, Cuttack versit? Examination, 1966 is 
At Muguria, P.O. Uturkul, cancelled and he is debarred 
Dist. Qertaek. from appearing at any of the 
; ; examinations prior to the 
< ; Annual Examination of 1967. 
930. Sri Netrananda’ Mohapatra, Do. Result of the Annual Pre- 
** Cjo. Sri Biprananda Moha- University Examination, 1966 
patra, At Saoballkana, via. is cancelled and he is debarred `. 
Salipur, Dist. Cuttack. from appearing at any of the a 


, examinations prior to the 
| ; Second Examination of 1967. 
941. Sri Ramesh Chandra. Sahu, Do. “Result of the Annual Pre- 


S/o. Natabar Sabu, At/P.O.. , University Examination, 1966 
Obah, A aa . - is cancelled and he is debarred- 


from appearing at any of the 


| ; ° examinations prior to the. 
Pun Second Examination of 1967. 
. 987 Sri Mohinimohan Patnaik, Do. Result of the Annual Pre- - 
. 7. Q Cfo. Ramnarayan Patnaik, "S University Examination, 1966 .. 
2j] ^. P.A. to Deputy Minister of . , is cancelled and he is debarred- . 
M Education, New Capital, , from appearing at any of the 
vi, ... Bhubaneswar. —. . examinations prior: to the.. 
ICT NEN "m Second Examination of 1967. 
:6420 Sri Babaji Charan Bastia, Do. Result of the Annual - Pre- 
(b at e. E d Laxmjdhar. Bastia,- , : University Examination, 1966 . 
oe”, a Braimana ' Kbanmda, - . cancelled and he is debarred 
ode Ue NR E i ia from appearing at any of the 
e ew Ui E l b cc examinations prior to .the-_ 
.. Second Examination of 1967. 
s Da fu pe Das, © C/o. Do, ° Result “of the Annual Pre- * 
"T ‘Prahlad, Das, At/P.O.. o. ' University Examirfation, 1966 . 
A e Medyasasan, Dist..Cuttack. . ab is cancelled and hg is debarred ` 
i PE oe: . from appearing at, any of the 
a A A LM EE ; . examinations prior: to the — 
m IE uis < | Annual Examination" of mor: Z 


+ 





1966] 


6468 
\ 


* 


6498 


6585 


6620 


.428 


776 


.963 , Sri Chittaranjan Ashe, S/o. 


. P.O. 


Sri Kisorananda Devgoswami Christ College 


C/o. Binodananda:. Dev. 
goswami, At Chandipur, 
ef 0. Mitrapur, Dist. 
Balasore. 


Sri Laxminarayan Mohanty, 
C/o. Ram Narayan Mohanty . 


At Sutehat, 


Baxibaz 
‘Cuttack, X 


Sri Purnachandra Mohanty, 
S/o. Kesab Chandra, 
MohMaty, C/o. Kesab 
Chandra Mohanty and 
Guardian Kishori Kumari 
Moktnty, Ate Kapileswar- 
pur, P.O. Mirchandpur, via. 
Jajpfr, Dist. Cuttack. 


Sri Ramakanta Mohanty, 


At Jayabara, P.O. Jagat- 
singpur, Dist. Cuttack. 


Sri Darpanarayan  Routrai, 
e c/o. Sridhar Prasad 
Routrai, At Kuskilo, P.O. 


Bhattapada, Dist. Cuttack. . 


Sri Rajendranarayan Sat- 
pathy, C/o. Sri Basudev 
Satpathy, Chandnichauk, 
Cuttack. * 


* 


NOTIFICATIONS 


Do. 





"m A" * 
2 AN "P 
| Ml 


HOT 


“Result (of the Annual Pre. | 
University Examination, 1966 ` : 


is cancelled and he is debarred 


- a from appearing at any of the 


examinations .prior- to the 
Second Exemination of 1967. 


Result’ of the „Annual Pro.” 


University Examinggion, 1966 
is cancelled and hé is debarred 
from appearing at.any of the 
examinations  prior..to the 
Second Examination, 1907. 
Result of the 'Annyál `-Pre- 
University Examination, 1966 
is cancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing at any ofethe 


examinations prior to the 


1967. 


* 


Second Examination, 


Result of éhe Annual. Pre. 
University Examination, 1066 
is cancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Second Examination of 1967. 


Result of the Annual Pre- 
University Examination, 1966 
is cancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 


Second Examinations —ebDGZ, _ 


Result of the Annual Pre. 
University Examination, 1966 
is cancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing at any of the- 
examinations prior to- the 
Second xamination of 1967. 


ANNUAL PRE-PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION, 1966 


Sri Bibhutibhusan. 
S/o. Ohaitaenyya Bhusan 
Panda, Shaikh Bazar, 
Cuttack—1l,. > 


Sri Dwarikanath Naik, 
S/o. Lokanath Naik, At 
Kanchilo, P.O. 
Dist. Cuttack, 


Purna Chandra Ashe, At 
Bateswar, Dist. 
Balasore. 


Unilersty ‘Office, . NE. 
Van? Vihar, Bhubaneswar,  . . 
The Gih July,’ 1966. 

* os " . l i i 


2 


. Korua, 


Do. 


F. M. College. 


Panda, Christ College. Result of the Annual Pre- 


Professionel Examination of 
1966 is cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearing at 
any of the examinations’ prior 


to the Second Examination , 


of 1967. ^ 
: Result of: the Annual Pre- 
Professional . Examination, 


1966 is cancelled and he is 


debarred from appearing at - 


any of the examinations, prior 


to the Second Examination 
|» 


of 1907. — : 
*Result of, thee Annual: Pre= 
Professional’. „Examination, 
1966, is cancelled and. he is 
-a@barred from appearing at 


any of the examinations pror. 
-e to, the®econd Examination of 


: 1967. ES wk ? z x 
^ * o, (8d) Illegible * ' 
270 r6... “Registrar. 7 
i 7 * “ | wort 
a S ge : 
eta r Wua ™ 
e. " 





